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P. 5. The preceding Lift of Ndmes* 
with which this Hiftory has been honoured, 
is not only truly refpeftable, but highly flat- 
tering to the author; bccaufe it conflfts of 
perfons who, though they do not entirely 
coincide^ as to opinion, in the line of In- 
dian politics, yet have kindly united to pa- 
tronife a Work of Literature. Rcrpe6table 
and flattering as it is however, it ihufl: ftrike 
every mind, that reflefls on the magnitude 
*and expence of an undertiikiiig of this nature, 
that To fmall a lift "can by no means be fuffl- 
cient for the proper and fpirited execution 
of It, according to the plan of which this vo- 
lume exhibits a fpecimen. The author there-^ 
fore, in the hope that when more publicly 
known, the History of Hindostan will 
be faiiftioiicd by a more numerous catalogue 
of fiibfcribers, is induced to leave the fub- 
feription Hill open, and thofe Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, who may be inclined to extend 
their patronage to this infant work, will 
pleafe to tranfmit their commands to Mr. 
Elmfley, Mr. Richardfon, or the Author^ at 
his relidence. No. 125^ Great Ruflell Street^ 
^loom{bury« 



PREFACE. 


In the year 1785 a Angular phaenomenon 
made its appearance, in the world of litera- 
ture, under the title of BJiagvat-Geeta, 
or Dialogues of Creefhna and Arjoon. This 
produ6lion was afferted to be a tranflation by 
Mr. Wilkins from a Sanfereet poem, deno- 
minated the Mahabbarat, or Great War, 
of which poem it forms an cpifode, and the 
public were informed that it is believed in In- 
dra, to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thoufand years $ and that it contained all the 
grand myfteries of the Hindoo Religion* 

The Geeta was ufhered into the world 
with all the importance which fo invaluable a 
monument of Indian fcience feemed to merit : 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to the ^ 
Direflors, and publiflied at the expence <>f 
the Company* The profound thrological 
b , an^ 
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and metaphyfical doflrines which were incul- 
cated in it, with the date to which it laid 
claim, rouzed the attention, and excited the 
curiolity of the public, whofe eyes about 
that period began, in a more particular man- 
ner, to be direQed towards the hiftory and 
literature of India. It fell into my hands at a 
period, when, from being engaged in writing 
upon a fubjeft connefted with an interefting 
period -of Perlian hiftory, I had recently 
perufed with attention the very learned 
work of Dr. Hyde, “ De Hiftoria Religi- 
onis Veterum Perfarum,” and, as I thought 1 
traced a furprifing limilitude in the theo- 
logical fyftcms of Zoroaster and Brah- 
ma, particularly in the mutual veneration 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually 
led on to that more accurate inveftigation 
and comparifon of their principles, of which 
the Diftertation on the Religion of Hindoftan. 
is the refult. 

From conftdering the Religion, I paired,.by 
an eafy and natural tranfition, to an attentive; 
eoniideration of the Hiftory, the Philofophy, 
and Literature, of this wonderful and remote 
rfice of men. The light which fo 0rongly 
radiates from: the page of clalfical antiquity 
hpon tnoft other ahfirufe points.of littmy re> 
t . fearch 
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fearch, caft but a glimmering ray on this ob- 
(cure fubje6l ; and indeed its alTertions were, 
in many inllanccs, diametrically oppofite to 
what, from the information of modern tra- 
vellers of high repute, is known to be the 
fa£l. Whatever genuine information could 
poflibly be obtained relative to India, its 
early hiflory and literature, feemed only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
fions from the Sanfcrect, the ancient original 
language of the country, and the grand repo- 
fitory of all its hiftory and fciences ; but un- 
fortunately, at that period,^ there were only 
three gentlemen who were fuppofed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir W. 
Jones, Mr. Halhed, and Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Halhed had already prefented to tlie 
public that allonifhing proof of the early 
wifdom of the Indians^ and their extenfive 
Ikill in jurifprudcnce ** the Code of Gentoo 
Laws” compiled at Benares, by a number of 
Brahmins allemblcd for the purpofe by Mr. 
Haftings, from (he moil ancient Sanfereet 
treatiies on the fubje6l. The Code bears indeed 
ftrong internal evidence of the moft profound 
andijuity, and in general by the inveftigator 
of the policy, and manners, of oriental nadons, 
as vreli as in particular, by the Hiftorian of 
b 2 Indian 
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Indian events muft ever be confidered as an 
invaluable acquiiition. The veil that covered 
their theology, their metaphyfics, and their 
jurilprndence, was thus happily removed. — 
Their Ethics or fyllem of Morals, remained 
ftill to be difclofcd ; and we wanted an un- 
doubted original pifture,faithfnllydrawnfrom 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the inofi: 
ancient periods of their empire. 

Happily, to gratify the excited curiofity of 
the public, the grand defiderata were foon 
obtained. Mr. Wilkins, who firft fprang 
the mine, and has ever fince been indefatigable 
in his efforts to bring to light the ineftimable, 
but buried, treafurcs of Sanfereet literature,' 
in 1787, publilhed a trandation of the HEE- 
TOTADES, or Amicable Inftruftions. This 
wotk, which Sir William Jones denominates 
** the moll beautiful, if not the moll ancient 
‘colleftion of apologues in the world,” was 
. originally written in Sanfereet, about eleven 
hundred years ago, by a venerable Brahmin 
of the name of Veelhnu-Sarma. So highly 
has the Heetopaoes been efteemed for the 
foundnefs of its moral precepts, the judicious 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human condufl, both in private and public 
fiatton, and the beautiful limplicity of many 

Pf 



of the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Pil- 
pay,ifcc. &c. it has already been tranllated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Afia. In thofe tranflations, however, it has 
fuffered much mutilation, as well as confider- 
able diftortion in its primitive feature of fim- 
plicityj and it is only in Mr. Wilkins’s almoft 
literal verfion that we fee the faithful por- 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 1788 Sir William Jones publifhed his 
Tranflation of Sacontala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 
an author of diftinguifhed merit in that clafs 
of Indian literature, who flourifhed about a 
century before the commencement of the 
Chrillian aera. In this publication we find 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In- 
dian manners and fentiments, as they a6lually 
exifted nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
poflibly at a period far more ancient ; fince, 
according to the Brahmins, Dufhmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and hufband of Sa- 
contala, fate upon the throne of India, above a 
thoufand years before Chrift ; and it is proba- 
ble that the poet would fo far obferve confift- 
ency, as to endeavour to reprefent the man- 
ners of the age m vdiich Duihmanta reigned; 

It 
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It is, indeed, a moil valuable acquiiition to the 
writer who would wiih accurately to delineate 
thofe manners, and throws coniiderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuiloms 
and opinions, with which tlie ancients were 
very fuperficially acquainted, and which they 
have, frequently, very grofsly mifreprefented. 
Thefe Jour publications I have iifcd as a fort of 
commentary to reftify what was falfe, or elu- 
cidate what was obfeure in Diodorus Siculus, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Philoilratus, and Pliny ; 
and I truft the following pages, in which their 
relations are contrailed, will evince both the 
minute attention, and the unwearied diligence 
of the author, who firft, in Europe, undertook 
the arduous taOt of comparing Sanfereet and 
Greek literature. 

Thefe various efforts, fo worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to invefligate the 
fciences, and develope the complicated annals 
of a people, concerning whom more has been 
WRITTEN and lefs really known, than any 
other nation that anciently tenanted the vafl 
regions of Alia, were accompanied by the moll 
a£live and vigorous perfonal exertions, of a 
fimilar kind, upon the fpot — The TAAR-leaf, 
the papyrus, and even the ..inferibed vellum, 
will perifli centuri^f but 

the 
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tlie engraved tablet of copper, or brafs, and 
the foil’d column of marble, mull, for a 
far more exended period, defy the corroding 

violence of time. Thefe were diligently 

fought for, not only in our own fettlcments 
in the eaft, but through all the extent of Hin- 
doftan, by that literary fociety of gentlemen 
eftabliflied under the aufpices of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatic 
Society. The fcientific labours of thefe gen- 
tlemen are difplayed in that grand repofitory 
of Sanfereet information, the. two volumes of 
Asiatic Researches, which have fuccelT- 
fively arrived (the laft only within a few 
months) in this country, the miniftry of which 
never did a more wife or prudent thing, than 
when they fent out the great orientalift, their 
prefident, to fuperintend the jurifprudence of 
thofe Afiatic provinces, the prevailing lan- 
guages and manners of which were fo fami- 
liarly known to him. The early efforts of 
that Society were crowned with fignal fuccels. 
The buried tablet has been dug from the bow- 
els of the earth } the fallen and mouldering 
pillar has been reared; coins and medals, 
ilruck in commemoratim of grand and im- 
portant events, have been recovered from 
the fepulchnd darknefs of two thouland 

years; 
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years; and the obfolete charafters engraved 
on their fuperficies have, with immcnfe 
toil, been decyphcred and explained. It 
is by the increafing and concentrated light 
which thofe precious remains throw upon 
the clallic page, that the footHeps of the hif- 
torian mull be guided, and his path through 
the obfeure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Fazel, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
ber, the moft magnificent and powerful mo- 
narch that ever fwayed the Indian feepter, 
had previoufly, in the fixteenth century, by 
the moft laudable and ftrenuous exertions, in 
Ibme degree explored that path, and pene- 
trated that obfeure maze. All the authority 
however of fovereign power, exercifed in the 
mildeft manner, and employed to promote the 
beft purpofes, by the moft liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of influence, which his 
own diftinguilhed talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inyeftigatorof Sanfcrcet antiqui- 
ties, little farther than to the threftiold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology, and fci-. 
ence. Of the vigour and extent of the Se- 
cretary’s refearches, , the Aysen Akbery, or 
Mirror of Akber, remains a wonderfpl proof ; 
and Mr. Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world 

with 
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with a verfionof that work, in 1783, has much 
contributed to mitigate the toil of the Indian 
Geographer, and Annalift. Of this cele- 
brated produftion, which Major Rennel terms 
an Authentic Regifter of all matters relating 
to Hindodan, that is, as far as they were known 
to Akber, being equally high in price, and 
difiicult to be procured, I was not fo early in 
pofleilion as I could have wilhed } but having, 
at length, by the favour of Samuel Johnfon 
Efq. of the India Houle, obtained it, 1 have 
amply prohted by that gentleman’s fpontane- 
ous kindnefs. The firlt volume of this ori- 
ental performance, treats rather of Moham- 
medan, than Indian manners } of the arrange- 
ment of the court of Akber; and of the (eco- 
nomy of his houfhold. In the hiftory of that 
Emperor’s reign it will be of infinite ufe ; but 
was foreign to the fubje^ts more immediately 
under difeuflion. Of the fecond volume, which 
contains the geography of the Soobahs, and 
a concife hiftory of their feveral fovereigns, 
the reader will find in the following Iheets, 
fo correH an abridgment as cannot fail highly , 
to gratify his curiofity, and cannot injure the 
tranflator, who, I heard with regret from his 
London bookfeller, is no more ! Of the third 
vdlariie) which treats of the aftronomical con- 
c ccits. 
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ceits, the theological, metaphyfical, and other 
fcientihc fpeculations, as well as of the feveral 
degrees and numerous penances, of the Hin- 
doos, he will alfo find the fub'flance intcr- 
fperied throughout the body of thefe extended 
Diflfertations. 

. The great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tranflating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abul Fazel himfclf anciently gave a Perfian 
verfion, not being, as yet, in the pofieflion of 
the public, I can only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents which 
is prefixed to Ferilhtah’s Hiftory of Hindollan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Hiftory of Abulgazi Bahadur, 
and fuch other oriental Hiftories as are in 
my polfelTion, of which the number is not 
fmall, nor have they been procured by the 
author without infinite labour and relearch, 
or heavy and accumulated expence. This 
chafm, however, with the permiifioh of the 
tranflator, (hall hereafter be filled up, and- 
the reader, will, I truft, find the dark period 
and events to which that voluminous detail 
bears rt&reoce, as fatisfadorily elucidated, 
as I flatter myfelf he will the obfeur^ hiftory 
of the Avatars themrelyes,erMe<md$^eff<r 
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of Veeflmu. During thefe cnquries into the re- 
moteft hiftorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 
conftantly kept the Sacred Volumes, and the 
invaluable fragments ofChaldsean Hiftoryby 
fierofus, before me, with all that Bilhop Cum- 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanalius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phaenicians, 
Chaldaeans, Perflans and Egyptians ; and as I 
have diligently contrafted them with the- later 
and more profound difquiiitions of Sir William 
Jones, in the AGatic Refcarches, relative to 
the origin and early hiftory of thofe nations j 
I truft I Gikll not be thought prefumptuous 
for offering a decifive opinion with refpeft to 
that remote period, and thofe apparently fa- 
bulous events. I conGder the whole as only 
a corruption of ancient Chaldsean hiGory 
and traditions, and therefore have referred 
the incidents of the Great War re- 
corded in ; the Mahabbarat, and all the ro- 
mantic accounts, given in the fame volume, 
of the battles of the Indian Soors and 
Asoors, that is, the good and evil Genii, to 
the contefts of the Tons of Shem and Ham, for 
the empire of the infant world. In fhort, I 
have the moft confident hope of being able to 
OBMON8TR ATE as I proceed, that the wars of 
the- Giants -and Titans of other nations, are 
c 2 . known 
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known in India under that denomination ; and 
the evidence which 1 (hall adduce of the won- 
derful fimilitudc between the primitive, theo-, 
logy and manners of the Chaldxans and Indi- 
ans, efpecially in the veneration for Jacred 
fountains, formerly fo prevalent in Caflimerc, 
the region of India probably firll inhabited, will 
go far towards confuting the romantic ideas 
that have gone forth into the world, of the 
unfathomable antiquity of the Hindoos, and 
of the ark of Noah reding upon the Indian 
Caucafus, indead of mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
whatever ha&been written concerning India hy 
the Perfian and Arabiaa hidorians, of whoqi 
we have been favoured with elegant Lada 
verlions by Pocockj Erpenius, Gplius, Hudr. 
fon, Reilke, and other great oriental fcholtrs^ 
I late down to the ferious re-pemfal and exaiur* 
ination of what the ancient authors, edeemed 
clafllcal, had. delivered in relation to that 
country ; but, from the little I already knew^ 
of its native hidory.iroon found theiraecounts> 
for the mod part, to be replete wii|h mifconcep- 
tion, if not with grofs error. , or ra- 

ther PouRAVA, (for that, Sir Jones haa 
informed me, was the real name of. the un- 
daunted oppofer of the great Alexander) the 

reigning 
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reigning rajah of a country called the Pan> 
JAB, from the five rivers that water it* 
feems to have been univerfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaft formidable, among many tri- 
butary princes; and the fubjugation of a 
province of that mighty empire was, with the 
ufual vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the 
conqueft of India. By comparing, however, 
the relations of the Greek and Roman writers 
with thofe of Feristah, and the other ori- 
ental hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thofe in 
my pofl'eflion is added to this preface, I gra- 
dually obtained that knowledge of the ancient 
hiftory and manners of the Indians, which 1 
have: attempted to exhibit in the volumes 
which will fucceflively Iblicit the attention of 
the indulgent public. Had there been any 
workl at that time publilhed, or had I known 
of any work intended to be publilhed, that 
pronfifed to include the ancient and modem 
hiftory !of India, according both to Sanfereet 
and Clalfical writers, and prefent to the reader 
a cemprefaenfive view of thewonderfiil tranf- 
a^tons performed, doring the period of. near^ 
four thonfand years, on that grand' theaow, 
l lhonld never haveAnantured upon an under^ 
ukifig at once fo arduous^ and fo hazardous. . 
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As foon as I had formed the refolution, in 
the bell manner I might be able, to fiipply 
that defeft, I communicated my intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with whofe friend- 
Ihip I was honoured at an early period of life, 
and who returned me fuch an anfwer as en- 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour, 
and to afpire with ardour. He was at the 
fame time fo obliging as to impart a few hints 
for thp condu6l of the work, which I have 
anxioufly endeavoured to follow. 1 likewile 
lubmitted the Propofals for my intended Hit- 
tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaft- 
India Company ; accompanied with a Letter^ 
in which I took an extenfive furvey of the 
great outlines of that hiftory . Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant undertaking,^ 
than the applaufe which that Letter procured 
me from the moll refpefliible quarters : - ahd, 
indeed, as a proof that the diilinguilhed body 
of men to- whom it was addrefled, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious affidu- 
ity in the’ inveftigaiion of the obfeurO fubjeft 
which he profefled to elucidate, an immedute- 
anfwer Was returned, and Jetr Of the 
Hiftory fubferibed for. Both the Letter itielf 
and the Anfwer are printed by way of Intro- 
duflion to the it'll volume of the H^Ory itfelf. 

The 



The liberal condu6l of the Direflors, on this 
occafion, to an unpatronized ftrangcr, affords 
jdecilive evidence that an enlightened aflembly 
of BritiQi merchants are equally above the 
bafenefs of prejudice, and the meannefs 
of avarice; and that, however humble the 
inftrumejU, they are never indifferent to the 
advancement of Literature, and the diffution 
of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that 
1 knew not, at the time, the full extent and 
magnitude of the undertaking in which I 
had embarked. At my very entrance into 
the. grand hiftoric held, through the whole 
ample circuit of which it became necelfary 
for me to range, a held over-run with exotic 
and luxuriant vegetation, fuch a profpe61: 
unfolded itfelf, as, I confcfs, at once dilheart- 
ened and terrihcd me. Such a variety of 
complicated and profound fubjefls preffed 
for difcuifion, before the way could be fuf- 
hciently cleared for an entrance upon the 
immediate path of Hiftor}' ;■ fo deeply were 
the wild fables of Indian Mythology blended 
with the authentic annals of regular Hiftory $ 
that the proper execution of the arduous 
work, feemed to demand the exertion of abi* 
litics» well as the command pf fbrtime, to ■ 

which 
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which I conld'by no means lay claim. It foon 
-occurred to me, that, inftead of the folitary 
exertions of an individual of moderate ta- 
leiUS/ of confined and precarious incoine, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
fplendid circles of life to proted, and no 
Opulent private eonneSions vigoroully to pro- 
mote the wdrk^the Oompletion of fo extenfive a 
plan as that laid down by myfelf, required the 
United efforts of fome confiderable jiterary 
Ibciety^ ‘ combining a fplendid alFemblage of 
gehius tad erudition, and embodied for the 
purpole, with every public library in the king- 
dom at their fervice, and, 1 might add, the 
public treafury alfo, at their command. The 
fiupendous lyflem of the Brahmin Chro*' 
NOLOGY, extending back through millions of 
years; the obftinate denial of a general 
DELUGE by thofe Brahmins $ the perplexing 
do&rine of a Trinity in the Divine-Na- 
TU REj for ever occurring in the operations of 
riie grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Vee^uand Seeva, a doflrinc not to be traced 
to any immediate connexion with the Jewifli 
nation, -yet more confpicuous in India,- diart 
even in‘ the Triple Mithra of Perfia, 

Globe, tfieWing, an£ the Serpent, whichi -ac-^ 
tording^ to Kircher, formed the TriOi^ of 
Egypt thefe we(e among the numerous, the 

delicate. 
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delicate^ and abQrufe topics, which neither the 
clerical nor hillorical fun6lion in which 1 had 
engaged, would allow of being pafled over in 
filcn’ce. 

I had not, at firft, formed the remotefl: 
conception that to enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient Sanfereet Hiftory of India, or to 
render that hiftory intelligible to the reader, it 
Vtould be neceflary to engage in the deepeft af- 
tronomical (peculations of the oriental world, 
yet, as I advanced in my enquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpcnfable ; 
for, in fa£l, the primeval hiftorics of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams of aftrono* 
mical mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoftan, from the two great and.moft an- 
^ieht rajah families being denominated Sua- 
YA-BANS and Chandra-bans; or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

1 have entered farther into thefc alirono- 
mical dilquifitions than my friends may think 
was either necelTary, or, in regard to the (ale 
of my book, firudef^i but this particular fub-, 
je£f was intimately conn^ed with others of 
a higher nature, and more momentous re- 
fearch.-^The daring aflertions of certaintlcep* - 
tical French jdiilofophers with .relpi^ 

Age of the World, whole arguments I have 
d attemptet^ 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high alTumptions the 
Brahmins and other Eaftem nations, in point 
of chronology and aftronomy, could their ex- 
travagant claims be fubftantiated, have a diirefl 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftem, and 
with it, Chrillianity. I have, therefore, with 
what fuccefs the reader mull hereafter deter- 
mine, laboured to invalidate thole claims, with 
all the perleveiing aifiduity which ah hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
Ihaken attachment, not merely profellional, to 
the latter fyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofe enquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of the fecond vaJume 
of the AGatic Refearches, with the various 
difiertations on the fubjefl, of Sir William 
Jones, and of Mr. Davis, who has unveiled 
the aflronomical myfteries of the famous 
S u a Y A Si D o H A N T A , the moll ancient Sanfereet 
treadle on that fcience, enabled me to purfue 
with fatisfikdion, with lecurity, and„t truft, to 
demonftratiott, the plan which I had previ- 
ottlly formed, and upon which alone the dif- 
ficulty can be folved. 

Guided by foeh indifputable authorities^ I 
trail, 1 have proved in the Gift volume of my 
hiftoiyi that the perfonages who are faid to 

have. 
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bave flourlfhed fo many thoufand years in the 
earlieft ages, were of celeftial, not terreftrial, 
origin; that their empire wasthe empire of ima^ 
gination,-in the (kies, not of real power on this 
globe of earth ; that the day and year pf Brah- 
ma, and the day and year of Mortals, are of a 
nature widely different ; that the whole jargon 
of the Yu Gs or grand periods, and confequently 
all thofe prefumptuous affertions of the Brah- 
mins, relative to the earth’s antiquity, have no 
foundation but in the great folar and lunar cy- 
cles, or planetary revolutions; and that Ch al- 
OiE A,and not Inoi a, was the parent country of 
mankind. In proof of this laft alTertion, 1 have 
produced a few remarkable inftances which 
evince the primitive languages of Chaldtea and 
India not to be greatly dilfimilar ; that the 
name Adam may be traced to the Sanfcreet 
root, AoiMjOr firjti that in the prophetic 
and regal title of Meku of India, may be re- 
cognized the patriarch Noah ; that their great 
hero, Bali, an appellative fynonymous with 
the Bel, or Baal, of their neighbours, is no 
other than Belos ; and that all .the prodigies of 
valour and vrifdom fableci of the renowned 
Dionysius India, if true, are only true 
of Ratoi^ the fon of Cufh. Whatfoeven 
partial objeAions may be urged agadpft tbpi 
d u fyflem 



lyftem thus adopted by me, 1 am convinced 
that it is the Only balis upon which any folid 
hiftory of Ancient India can be founded; 
and every fr^ih enquiry confirms me in . that 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence here- 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of 
a nature equally curious and remote from 
common inveftigation. If it happen thatCri- 
ticifni' Ihould point any feverc ftriftures on 
that portion of my work, I (hall think my felf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
coll me" many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenfe application I was 
compelled to beftow upon the fubjeft, mate- 
rially inj ured my hedlth . It was an attentive 
and actiurate infpedtion of the Solar and Lu- 
nar Z'Odiacs of India, inferted in the fame va- 
luable colle£tion, the former confilling, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conftella- 
tioiis, lifflilar in order and dehgnation, except 
in ' the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat- 
ter of twenty-feven, refembling the MAWAZi-t- 
AL-Kamar of the Arabians, that firft fug- 
geftedto me the hypotheiis upon which I have 
^eftowed indefatigable painSi and wfait^l fb^l 
ppw cujfQjrily uhfold. 
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That the ancient hiftory of the illoftrioiM 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might be read in the heavens,” was the opi- 
nion of the late Mr. Coftard, one of the moll 
profound oriental aftronomers ever bom out 
of AGa. But it is a fa£l notorious, and allow- 
ed by all proGcients in that noble and won- 
derful fcience, that the Greeks, although they 
carried aftronomy to a furpriCng height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles, and in their wild 
ambition, to have themfelves conGdered by 
pofterity, as the moft ancient nation on e^rth^ 
and their country as the foie fountain of the 
arts and fciences, they adapted to the con- 
llellations, already formed^ the various parts 
of their own fabulous hiftory. Sir Ifaac New- 
ton indeed, in his leaft perfect work, *' the 
Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended,*- 
hast affirmed, that Chiron Grft formed the 
Ijihere for the ufe of the Argonauts; but even a 
namefo highly and defervedly eminentas New- 
ton’s cannot fanflion a palpable error. Dr. 
Rutherforth, in one of- the moft ingenious 
produAions on the fubjefl of Natural Fhilo- 
fpphy that ever was piibliflied, has in the 
ple^reft n^anner evinced that the conllellationa 

delineated 
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4^1i)i^»t(3d on the fphere, though apparently 
allufive to the Argonautic expedition, could 
not poflibly be the fabrication of Chiron, or 
any other Grecian, for that purpofe ; iince the 
greateft part of the ftars in the confteilation 
AfgO,an!d,in particular, Canopus, the bright^ 
eft of them, were not vifible in any part of 
Greece ; and no aftronomer would be fo ab-> 
fuyd as to delineate conftellations to direfl the 
courfc of a veflei, the principal ftars in which 
« could. not be feen by the mariners, either 
when. they fet out, or whei) they came to the 
end of their voyage.”* Although, undoubt- 
f:dly, many of the figures of the conftellations 
have the appearance of being ancient Egyp^ 
tian hieroglyphics, yet that, at leaft, thofe of 
the Zodiac could not be of genuine. Egyptian 
origin,, athong other evident proofs, which 
will be, hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only lhall be ftated at prelent. In the firft 
place, they , are not adapted to the order in 
which the feafons fUcceeded each other Jn 
E^pt. For inftance the fign Virgo, whiehiA 
reprefented by a yoijng ifemale, with ears .of 
ripened com in her hand, evidently points to 

* I lhall| hereafter^ haveoccafion to cite this curious pa!!^^ 
of £>r. Rutherfidrlh more at leagth. It is in the fecond volume 
of the Q^iuto £ditiofl> page 850^ Cambridge,. 1741, ... . ^ 

the 
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the fealbA of the harveft. Such, iii it 1^ ia 

moil Countries when the Sun enters into that 
fign, that is, in September; but in Egypt, where 
the fertility of the countrydepends upon theah* 
nuai overflowings of the Nile, and where con- 
fequently th^oncerns of agricultOre are both 
managed on different principles, and dire£le(f 
by peculiar local regulations, the period of 
the haxveil is in March; or rather, as Pliny’ 
has recorded it, paulo ante Calendas ApriUt.i!' 
The fame argument forcibly applies to the figit 
Aquarius, by which are meant the chilling^ 
rains of the bleak winter feafon, whereas har^y 
any rain at all falls in Egypt, and their Vinter 
is the fined feafon. Hence it is evident thar- 
the Egyptians could not have been the inyeh* 
tors of a form and order of the conf^eUatiotts' 
inapplicable to their own climate, but mnft 
have brought a fphere, already fabricated for 
the nfe of agricofttire and navigatfon, froafi 
feme primeval country inhabited by themj 
before their ihigracion to the banks of' tbe 
Nile; and that primeval Ctfentry, we afo 
formed front the tnetfi facred auflioifjty^ tMlf 
CHALDiCA. 

t n^N«t.‘UilI.iih.xvai;a^>. Aldllditf 
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T^ prtffed therefore with idea? ' pa the ful?* 
jeft, fimilar to thofe that fwayed Mr. Coftard’s 
mind ; but, at the fame time, convipced that 
the “ hiftory to be read in the heavens,* nei- 
ther alluded to the Grecian, noi^yrhplly to the 
Egyptian mythology, I have llventuroufly 
launched into a new region of hiftoricc^l in- 
veftigation, and have attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the Ikies, 
the real hiftory of the firft grand fkmily of 
the poli-diluvian world. I have commenced 
the hiftory of the ancient fovereigns of Hin- 
doftan, that is, of the Children of the Sun and 
Moon, from the aethcrial region whence they 
probably emanated ; and a comparifon, which 
1 have been enabled to make, of all the oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that coyld be procu- 
red by my refearches intp books of antiquity, 
fully corroboratesthe fyftemupon which I ha ve 
proceeded. Indeed fo wide has been the range 
Ihavefoiuid myfelf compelled totake^offuch 
an extenfive nature were the fubje3s that 
continually , rofe and demanded elucidatioi|,[ 
dutt in the. former part of the work I feen9e4 
to be under the neceflity of writing, not fq^ 
much the hiftory of Hindoftan, as the His- 
tory OF Asia itself, and qt. THE,imMAN 

lACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. WithoUt 

lakiog this enlarged rctrofpcft of ancient pe- 
riods. 
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jriddSj the early hlftory of an empire, undoubt- 
edly one of the firft cilablifhed upon earth, 
blended as that hiftory is with theological and 
aftronomical fpeculations, and involved as it 
is in- that of AlTyria and Perfia^ would be 
totally unintelligible. 

While Df. Rutherforth combats the afler- 
tion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the firft fphere, for the ufe of the Argonauts 
in their voyage to Colchis, he yet allows that 
many of the confiellations of the Grecian, that 
is, as Mr. Coftard in another treatife has pro^ 
ved, the Chaldxan fphere^ apparently allude 
to that event ; but then he thinks they were 
fabricated at a period fubjeqwmt to its com- 
pletion, and were intended only as mernori-^ 
eis oi it. With refped to the event itfelf, 
Mr. Bryant^ in the fecond volume of his Ana-- 
lyfis of Ancient Mythology, has offered very 
fubftantial arguments to evince that it never 
took place at all, and that the whole ftory 
originally arofe from fome mifapprehended 
traditions relative to the ark of Noah, and the 
facred perfonages that attended him on the 
moll imporunt voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr. Bryant more frequently dire£led his atten- 
tion to that P^rfian and Arabian literature 
which Mr. Rich^rdfon^ in his differtatipn on 
e the 
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the languages, literature, and manners of 
Eaftern Nations, feems to think he treated with 
too much contempt, he might have derived a 
furprifing fupport to his afl’ertions from many 
of their aftronomical produflions. For in- 
{lance, in Dr. Hyde’s tranflation of Ulug 
Beg’s Tables of the Fixed Stars, the fign 
Argo is fimply called Stella Navis, that 

the conftellation of the ship j and there is 
reafon to fuppofe that in naming the liars, the 
royal -aftronomer of Perfia followed fome 
very ancient aftronomical tables, known in 
his own country ; fince,'had he copied thole 
.of Ptolemy, he would have denominated it, 
after that writer, Aftfiso" AfifttriAMT y the Aflerlftii of 
Argo. 

Mr. Bryant has llightly mentioned, from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perfians ufually 
undeHland Nimrod j and that an altar formed 
part of the ancient fphere : but he might 
have gone farther than this, and, in the fi^s 
of the Zodiac, and the conllellations of the 
Southern hemifphere in particular, have dil- 
covered many other llriking circumftances, 
relative to the early polt‘-diluvian ages. The 
ample notes which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of; Ulug Beg, upon every one of 
die forty-eight conficllations, into which the 

ancients 
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ancients divided the vifible heavens, with the 
enumeration of their feveral oriental appella* 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew, Perfian, and Ara- 
bic, with large extrafts from the writings of 
various Afiatic aftronomers, exhibit an in- 
eftimablc trealure of intelligence in this line of 
fcience, which feems never before to have been 
fufficiently attended to by the Eaftern Anti- 
quary, or the hidorian of Adatic events. 
Surely if the ancient Greeks had the policy 
to adapt their mythologic details to conftel- 
lations, totally irrelative to their hiftory, the 
moderns fhould have the honefty to reftore 
to the Chaldxans, what it is evident origi- 
nally belonged to them, and what lam of opi- 
nion can be proved to allude to the primitive 
hiftory of mankind. The whole of the fifteen 
Southern conftellations, probably the firft de- 
lineated on the celeftial fphere, appear to me 
to afford an illuftrative commentary upon, 
and to yield decifive teftimony to the truth of 

THE TEN FIEST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS. For 

in memorial of what other events, except of 
thofe important ones thatengroffed the grate- 
ful admiration of the poft-diluvian fathers of 
mankind, were placed in the heavens, firft, 
the conftellation of Navis, or the Ship ; fe- 
ci^Iy, AxAjOr the Altar, with its vafi bod/ 
€2 of 
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of fire and fmoke afcending near the Triangle, 
the remarkable Egyptian Symbol of Deity, 
I mean of the numen triplex j thirdly, the 
SACRiFiCER, whom the Greeks (for a rea- 
fon which 1 (hall hereafter explain) dehomi* 
nated Ghiron, the Centaur; fourthly, the 
BEAST about to be facrificed, improperly 
called Lupus, fincc Ptolemy ufes the term, 
©ijfjflf, and the Arabian appellative of the 
confiellation, is tranflated Jera by Dr. Hyde ; 
fifthly,' Co RV us, or the raven; fixthly. Cra- 
ter, or the Cup of libation, called by the 
Egyptians, Crater beneficus Oliridis, and I 
truft that no truth can be more indifputably 
proved, than that which I have laboured to 
eftablifh in the following pages, that Ofiris 
and Noah are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly 
and ninthly, with refpeft to the Canis ma- 
jor, the Canis minor, and Lepus, that is, 
the greater and lefler dog, and the hare, fitu- 
ated fo near to Orion, the great and iniqui- 
tous Hunter both of men and beafis, I (hall 
take the liberty of inferting the illuftrative 
words of my author himfelf. Dn, Hyde 
tells us the Jews call this confiellation Gib^ 
bor, that is, Gigas, the Giant. He then 
adds; Propter duas Canes et Leporem quae 
funt in vicinil, ppetas fabulati Oriona fuilTc 

venatipow 
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venationis fludiofum: ifque, in ccelo exift* 
ens, fuerit licut Nimrod, Gibbor Sajid, i. e. 
Gigas, feu-Potens venatione coram Domino. 
In this place I cannot but diflent from Dr. 
Hyde, and think there is far more truth than 
fable in the fuppoiition that Orion and Nim* 
rod mean the fame perfon. . The whole of 
the remaining conftellations of the ibutherO 
hemifphere, are compofed of aqvMic 
or animals, and may be confidered, as point- 
edly alluiive to a General Deluge, at Uaft, 
as pointedly as any of the others can be Ui 
the expedition of the Argonauts. 

So far Dr. Hyde in his profound aftrono- 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ule 
to guide my adventurous ftep through this 
dangerous ground, as far as 1 know, untrod- 
den before ; and from this author, and the 
elegant verfion of the aftronomy of Alfraga- 
nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired fuch a 
knowledge of the Perfian and Arabian aftro- 
nomy, as enabled roe to proceed with in- 
crealing confidence in this complicated en- 
quiiy. The Egyptians, however, who during 
the revolution of fo many centuries, devoted 
themielves to the ftudy of this icience, and 
who were fo univerfally celebrated as the 
moft expert aftronoroers in the ancient 

world. 
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^rld, appeared to merit flill more attentive 
examinatilllja. Fortunately, in the fccondi 
volume of Kircher’s CEdipus iEgyptiacqs 
there is preferved that invaluable relic of an- 
tiquity, the ancient fphere of the philofophiq 
progeny of Mizraim, in many of the fabu- 
lous charafters and hieroglyphic delineations 
engraved upon it, totally different from thax 
of the Chaldxans, but ftill bearing each to the 
other fuch a general feature of limilitude, as 
to demonftrate their originating in the fertile 
invention of ♦he fame race, and their cor- 
refpondence to the early events of one com- 
mon country. In my oblervations upon this 
Iphere I have remarked, that though Kircher 
might be, in fome inflances, what Warburton 
reprefents him, (a learned viiionary) yet, as 
Jie vras indefatigable in procuring, from, every 
qiurter, the hieroglyphic fymbols.of Egyp- 
tian knowledge, their genuinenefs may b^ de- 
pended on, when his conje6fures po^ty may 
not. 1 lhall not however prolong tht^ 
pages, by dwelling atprefent on any pattir 
cuiar inftances that might be brot^ht to illuf- 
trate tbe foregoing aOertion s but .pals on 
tothecuribry confiderationof one or two rer 
markable ctitqmfiances that ftrudtAy eye, 
in reviewing the folar and lunar Zodiads of 

India: 
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India: in the formef of Whiph theie is, ia 
my opinion, a flxong corroborative teftimdny 
of that deluge which the firahijlhs fo pe^ 
retnptorily deny ever to have taken place in 
Hindoftan. It is in the fign Virgo, who, as 
Sir William. Jones obferves on that zodiac, 
is drawn ftanding on a boat in water, hol4(> 
ing in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear 
of rice'Corn $;|; circumfiances which equally 
recall to oar remembrance the Egyptian Ifis, 
and the Eleufinian Ceres with the nodumal 
gloom, in which their rites were celebrated ; 
as they do the awful event, which I have united 
my humble efiForts with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thofe rites depifled.^ With refpeft to the 
Nac Shatra, or ManfionS' of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is pofifole 
that the argument 1 have brought to prove 
that diis very curious mode of meafaimg ont 
die heavens, fo totally foreign to, and uar 
known hi, all the fyftems of European aflro« 
nomy, originated among the aftronomers of 
India, maybe thought decifive: viz. thatk. 
coidd not be from Chaldsea, ior Ara« 

bia, becaide the Lunar Zodiac of India vcm 

;|; Seethe A&rt(c R«(eyrclMia v<rf. ii. p. <9S. 
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fills, and ever did confift, of twcnty-feVeil 
manfions only } while, according to Coftard^ 
that of Cl^lidsa, and, according to Hyde, that 
of Arabia have ever contained Wenty-eight 
manfions, Befides the curious catalogue of 
animals and objefls, almoft all of them pecu^ 
lihr to India, by which thofe manfions are 
dillinguilhed, fuch as the head and teeth of 
the elephant, facred conques, an inllrument 
ufed in their temples, and Indian taborsy afford 
additional proof of this aflertion. One how- 
ever of the afterifms of that zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian, fince we find among the 
number, m oblation to the gods, noticed be- 
fore ; which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Noah when he defeended 
from the ark, as I am convinced the txeo* 
faced image, delineated on another, does to 
Noah himfelf, the only true Janus Bifrons of 
the ancient world; and the three Steps of 
Vefhnuy wliich form another of thefe man- 
fions, do to fome forgotten notions of the 
tnu Trinity ; a fubjeft which the reader will 
find fo largely invefligated near the clofe of 
the prefent volume. However, in my hi^ry 
of the three firll Indian Avatars, 1 have been 
able to adduce far more decifive evidence, re- 
lative to the general deluge, than can be cot* 

leHed 
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irdm any fynabols, or difplayed in any hiero* 
giyphics whatfoever. Npthing^ut the ab« 
firule and intricate nature of th^ubjefb con* 
cerning vrhich it treats could have prevented^ 
long ago, the appearance of that volume, 
in which all thefe particulars are enumerated t 
but as I have now toiled through the mod 
difficult part of it, the companion of the le- 
veral Eaftemfyftems of the Cofmogony ; and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are aU 
ready printed off, my fubfcribers may expe£i 
the firft volume of my Hiftory, with elegant 
engravings of fome of the principal Ava- 
tars, and infcribed, where gratitude diflates, 
to the Court of Dire£lors, in a few months 
from the date of this preface. 

Oneprincipal inducement, next to the higher 
motives, explained above, for entering into 
this wide aftronomical range, was the anxious 
with by this means to throw light upon the 
obfcure annals, and involved chronology of 
ancient India, an obje£l which has been effec- 
tually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have dire&ed all the fcattered rays 
of information, which 1 could collefl ' in the 
courfe of thefe relearches; and although I 
have by this means been enabled, 1 trad fuc- 
ce&fdlly, to combat the claims of the Brah- 
f mins 
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ii»tpO ;to foch ftupendotis antiquity, as that 
Uififted hy ^em, yet bave I notnegle£led, 
at the iamif^time, to fubllantiate evecy juft 
9ud well founded claim tbe Hindoos can urge 
t,6 fgperiority, either in regard to their early 
eivUization, or their rapid progrefs to perfec- 
tion, in arts and fciences, when thole alTamp- 
tions do not militate againft all the reoeiveci 
opinions and traditions of mankinds. Not- 
withftanding their abfurd geographical no- 
tions, which the reader will find ex^bited, 
from Sanlcreet authority, in page 88 of this- 
volume } yet there is every reafon, firom the 
doflrine of the feven fuperior Bobuns, oc 
purifying fpheres, through which they fup- 
pofed the tranfmigrating foul to pals; and: 
from the circular ixamce in which, accord- 
ing to the hiltorian Lucian, in his Treatife 
lie Saltatione, they worlhiped the orb of the; 
Sun, to believe they had, in the moll early- 
periods, difeovered that the earth in fisnn was 
Jjtluricalt. and that the planets revolted roui^. 
the Sun, Befides the knowledge of the tiue ;. 
folarfyftem, which Pythagoras moll prob^y 
learned* in India, there is every reafon; to- 
think that they were acquainted with Ifdio* 
rkal trigonometry, and that fmnetldttg very 
much like die Kewtonian fyftdn atupffieht 

and 
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t nd gravif atioh vaa known among them. lq« 
deed Sir William Jones leems to confirm this, 
when he informs us, that ** the works of Ya- 
VAN Acharya are faid to include a fyftem 
of the univerfe, founded oh the principle of 
Attraction, and the central pofition of ' 
the Sun,” which I think it is far more likely 
Pythagoras learned of this philofopber in India, 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece ; 
for to have gone thither he muft have' re- 
nounced thh felf-fufficient chara&er of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma. 
This very early knowledge of the great fun- 
damerital principles of ailronomy, feems to 
be inconteftably proved by a pailfage, which 
immediately follows in the third difeourfe of 
Sir William Jones, ** that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal fiars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldell Indian records.” * In fhort, while I have 
anxioufly endeavoured to do Juftice to the 
foperiov claims to credit of the Moiaic fyftem, 

I .have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
inju^ice. 1 have that kind of partiality whiclr ’ 
eyeryihiftorian poffefles for the. nation whofe' 
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hiflory he is probably induced by that very 
partiality to record ; but I truft, it has feldom 
niirguided my judgment, and in no inftances 
faliified my narration. 

Our path thus cleared through the maxes 
of ancient aftronomical mythology ; and the 
hiftory of the Ten Avatars, or defeents 
of Veeflinu, in a human form, which feem 
to be of a fimilar nature with the Ten 
Sari of Chaldaea, and the ten Sephiroth 
of the Hebrews, extenfively explained, the 
ferious body of clafllcal hiftory will com? 
raence towards the middle of the firft volume, 
with an account of the fucceflive irruptions 
of the Aflyrians, the Perfians, and Grecians, 
into that beautiful country, the delightful 
furvey of which, has in every age of the 
world awakened the envy, inflamed the jea» 
loufy, and ftimulated the avarice of neighs 
bouring defpots. The alternate operation 
of thefe bafe and degrading paffions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the moft 
fertile plains which Afia can boaft with 
flerility, and deluge them with the blood 
of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon 
which this portion of the enfuing hiftory,. 
^ken from the claffical writers of Grefece 
apd Rptupy apd the ferfian and Arabian 

hiftoriana, 
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hifiorians, will be condufled, an ample pro^ 
peftus is given in my letter to the Dircdors 
of 1790 ; to that letter I muft refer the 
reader, and he will there find an abridged 
account of mod of the authors. Oriental 
and European, cited in the conrfe of the 
Hiftory. I have neglefted no means in my 
power of making this work a complete ana< 
lyfis of Indian hiftory. I have penetrated to 
the fountain head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and commencing 
my narrative at the remoteft known aera of 
great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateft that can at all deierve the notice 
of regular hiftory ; even from that Semira- 
mis whom Diodorus defcribes as pouring her 
millions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that 
difaftrous moment when, according to the 
recent relations of Mr. Frazer and Sir W. 
Jones, the fanguinary ufurper of the throne 
of the Sefi’s planted the ftandard of Perfia 
upon the battlements of Delhi. 

To an undertaking thus comprehenfive in 
its defign, and important in regard to its 
objeds, an undertaking generally allowed 
to be, at. this moment, a defideratiM in Li- 
Uratwrey it might naturally have been ex> 
pbfied, 4 iat not only the C^rt of .Dtre&on. 

themfelveSy 
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themfelveSj who, in faft, manifeftcd by their 
ijefolution, fo early and fo flattering an at- 
tention to the addreis of the author; but 
that all thofe gentlemen in their fervice, or 
othcrwife, who from fituation or conneflion 
could not be indifferent to Indian concerns, 
would have extended their powerful fupport 
and patronage4 

It was not unreafonable to fuppofe that 
the man of bufinefs would be interefted by 
the faithful detail profeffed to be given of 
commercial tranfadfions, during fo many re- 
volving centuries, and that the man of let- 
ters would be induced decidedly to fupport 
a produftion recommended by a circum- 
flance equally novel and gratifying ; that 
in one viorkf of fmall expence, was to be 
combined the fubflance of all the moft ef- ■ 
teemed Pcrfian and Arabian hiftorians upon 
the fubjefi, of whole produ6lions correfi 
and elegant verfions have been yet prefented 
to the public t produ&ions mouldering upon 
the (helves of public libraries, or depofited 
in the- inacceffible mufeums of learned ii»< 
dividuals ; productions equally hi^ in value ' 
and diffletdt to procured. ^ ' 

For myfelfv.confcious that l.had by cen^ t 
tiftued^ enqeiryit -by extei^ve reaiiii^' abd : 

intenfe 
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intcnfe application, endeavoured to prepa'iie 
myfelf for the important talk in whit^i' I 
had engaged, I too eagerly indulged thole 
fangdine expeftations of fuccefs, which wer<ir 
entertained by the private circle of my 
friends. Enjoying from nature a very am- 
ple portion of thofe high and volatile fpirits, 
which as they are often in early youth the oc- 
cafion of many errors, afterwards regretted, 
fo in riper years they too frequently buoy 
up, with falfe hopes, the deluded imagina** 
tion; I fuffered’ thole fpirits to betray me 
into the moft fatal delufions. I exulted in the 
fair profpefl that a life early marked by the 
viciflitudes of fortune, or rather, continually- 
pafled in the extremes of gay hope and gloomy 
difappointment, as it approached its meridian, 
was likely to be cheared with the dawn of 
fuccefs, and a (hare of probable independ- 
ance ; that fome moiety of the public applaufe 
would be the confequence of incelTant efforts 
to merit it, and that adequate portion 
of emolument would be the reward- of fe- 
vere literary toil. I therefore embarked iaf' 
the^ purchale of the various books, charts, ' 
and engravings, neceflary for the comjto*' 
fi tion or elucidation of my work, a con(i>- 
derable part a-fowli fortune, which fell fo I 
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me by the untimely death of a near and be« 
loved relative, and as I was fettled in the 
country, remote from the convenience of 
a public library, and was conllantly in want 
of many expenfive publications in regard to 
India, which, indeed, from their recent date 
no public library could fumilh, I continued 
to accumulate expences of this kind, till a 
fcnle of prudence compelled me to refort to 
the bookfeller to know the refult of the dif- 
tribution of my propofals, and the publica- 
tion of my advertilements.' Let it for ever 
reprefs the ardour of romantic ambition, 
and the enthuGallic dreams of authors un-. 
known to fame, and unprotefled by patrons 
invefted with the endgns of power, and fia- 
tioned at the helm of political eminence, that 
in the courfe of twelve months, the His- 
tory or Hindostan, a work ran£lioned 
by the approbation of the East India, 
Company in England, and Sir Williaic 
JoNEi in India, was able to obtain only a dozen 
fubferibers! — It was not, however, a little 
flattering to the author, that amongft that 
number of unfolicited fubferibers, was the 
Marquis of Lanldown, who fent an agent 
to enquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
pldx his lordfliip’s hope that '*fo mciitorioua 

a work 
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a work might not fink for want of proper 
fnpport.” His Lordfhip could only form a 
judgment of its poflible merit from my Let- 
ter t'o the Oiredors, of which I printed a 
ihoufand, at the expence of Forty Pounds, 
and have fince been obliged to diilribute 
them gratis. 

However deeply wounded were my feel- 
ings at this, I truft, unmerited neglefi, efpe- 
cially from thofe high and eminent perfons, 
to whom, I was from good authority informed 
that an Hillory of HindolUn upon an en- 
larged and comprehenfivc fcale, would be of 
all things the moft acceptable; they were 
ftill more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
venture farther in an undertaking that Teemed 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the moft refpeftable bookfellers 
to whom I immediately offered my work, 
declined having any thing to do with a pro- 
duflion which, it was predifled, the fuperior 
pen, and the tranfeendant abilities of Dr. 
Robertsok, would not fail tocruQi in the 
embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve^ 
neration of vulgar ignorance, and the cla- 
mour of popular admiration, always vioUnt 
but feldom the mind, accoftomed to 
g think 
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think indepfindentlj; and liberally', .difdains 
to pay unmerited homage. 3ut to a, name 
fp dcferyedly eminpnt as that of Dr. Robert-j 
fpn, I bow with fubmiflion proporfionpd to' 
the reaji rc(pe£f which 1 entertain for . hi$ 
writings and his virtues. Had his Hi(lorical 
Difquilition at all appeared to me to render 
unneceflary an undertaking, propofed to be 
conduffed on a far more extenlive fcale, I 
ihould certainly have paid that deference to 
him, which I deem it not neceflary to pay to 
others, and have relinquilhed the field to fo 
able a. writer of Hiftory. But, fince our 
undertakings can by no means be faid to 
clalh, and are executed on principles widely, 
different, 1 truft my perfevcrance will not be 
imputed to improper vanity ; nor millakep 
for idle competition. The field is open to all,, 
and the range is ample. If it fhould not he, 
in my power to obtain the firft laurel; a fe* 
cond,and no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. 

Pifappointed in my h9pes, .and injured in, 
my property, my work treated with contempt 
by fome, and with neglefi by others, I flill, 
relaxed, not from the vigorous profecotion of 
it. I felt that the aflive fpark of hpncft am«. 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was fsr from, 
being cxtinguifhed; nor was 1 esurely de> 

ferted 
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(erted, at this trying crifis, by thofe coo- 
ftitutibnal fpirits which 1 have fometimes 
found to rife in proportion to the urgency 
of adveriity ; and which, amidft the various 
fcenes of a checquered life, have often en- 
abled me to trample on greater difficulties 
than even thele* 

In fpite therefore of menaced ruin both to 
reputation and fortune, I determined to perfe- 
vere ; and commencing thofe ftrenuous exer- 
tions, which, I had hitherto neglefled to make, 
in the hope that a work, fo generally deemed 
a Defideratum, would make its own way, the 
feene became fuddenly and agreeably changed. 
The friends who yet remained to me at Ox- 
ford, were not deficient in their endeavours 
to ferve me ; and I was repeatedly told to 
look to the Seat of Science for that Sup- 
port, with which it was humbly hoped an ef- 
fort in literature would be honoured. The 
infta'nt that my views were candidly Hated, 
and the real objeft of this hiftorical invelli- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no reafon to complain of a want of 
due encouragement from inen of learning 
and diitin£Hoil. 

Dr Wk'THEKZLL, theUfafterof Uoiverfity 
C^ege^ ever atoioas to proniote dieintereft 
g a of 
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of thofe who have been educated at theCoI< 
legeoverwhich he has fo long and honourably 
prefided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly efpoufed the caufe of riiy book. - 
I had foon the happinefs of proving that cha- 
raflters fo eminent in the path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. P.\rr, aqd Sir William 
Scott, Were by no means indifferent to the 
fuccefs of their former pupil ; fince they, at 
once, animated my defponding mind by com- 
inendation, and, by their peribnal exertions, 
promoted the fuccefs of my work. The re- 
iult of thefe united efforts of ray friends to pre- 
vent a publication, which they thought meri- 
torious, from being entirely laid afide, is evi- 
dent in the refpeiEiable, though not numerous, 
lift of fubferibers prefixed to this volume} 
which, however defeftive in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
illuftrious by rank, eminent in talents, and dil^ 
tingniftied by private worth* They are in- 
deed fuch names as muft refleft luftre on any 
publication, and it ibali be the unceafing ftody 
of my life, to merit fuch exalted patronage. 

In refpefl to the general negle£^ widi whicl| 
the undertaking in which 1 have em^rked, haa 
had the misfortune to be treated by tht^ gan- 
tle$neD> u> vhomj froin tbqr 

that 
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that couiitry, it might be Tuppofed an 
of India, upon a more extended bafis than 
what I originaHy propofed, would be highly 
acceptable { it is far from my wilh to think 
with fentiments of acrimony, or retort the Ian* 
guage of contempt. Were 1 indeed inclined 
to retaluUef opportunity might not be want* 
ing, in the future pages of this Hiftory, to 
launch forth into the ufual drain of inflamed 
inve61ive, againd the enormities aflerted to 
have been committed in India, by certain 
characters, equally hoftile to literature and 
freedom, who are fuppofed to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and fplendid by the begr 
gary and maflacre. of their fellow creatures. 
By ah author inclined to indulge a fatirical 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might 
again be difplayed in painting a vaft continent 
deluged with blood, and in bemoaning the un* 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
artificial famine^ Eloquence and Truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
^ge. Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that Tome dark ' traniaftiotts 
of this kind haVe' taken place in India, in 
tibofe teniote tegtons where the reftrainihg 
sirihr of die fapfeine ekecotiVe power, cbuld 
iefil ‘ efii^iiaily efied^' extortion; afidr Wbihte 

the 
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difinterefted generolity of a late chief 
governor, could be lefs confpicuoufly vifible } 
it is a fa£l notorioudy evident that thefe 
accounts have* in many refpefts, been enor- 
moully magnified. This work will be con- 
duQed upon principles very diffimilar from 
thofe which dilTeminate calumny, .and point 
inveftive. I have declared in my negle61ed 
letter to the Dire£lors, that I will endea- 
vour to fulfil the charafter of “ an up- 
right aNo impartial hitorian, to- 
tally FREE FROM THE VIOLENCE OF PARI- 
TY, WITHOUT THE TEMPORISING SERjri- 
tlTY THAT DISGUSTS, AND THE INTEMPE^ 
RATE ARDOUR THAT PFFENDS.” It is my 
intention, fteadily, and invariably, to ad- 
here to that line of condu6l) and though 
Ufurpation and Tyranny, arrayed in impe- 
rial purple, and gorgeous in the fpoil of na- 
tions, ought never to enjoy their ill-gotten 
grandeur, uncenfured by the warning voice 
of hiftory, that cenfure (hould be manly, open, 
decifivei and pointed rather againft the of- 
fence than the individual. In fad, however, 
during the extenfive review which I have been 
obliged to take of the fucceffive tranladiopa 
of Perfians, Tartars, Venetians, Portuguezi;, 
Diiidi> F rench, and Englilh, with the Indi* 

ansj 
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aas; the . proceedings of the latter, exoqpt 
in the inftance of a few daring and QIV^ 
principled individuals, whofe extortions nOt 
incorporated alTembly of merchants, how« 
ever inflexibly virtuous themlelves, can ever 
wholly prevent, have appeared to me to be 
by far the mofi candid, the mofi upright, and 
the mod irreproachable^ Such are my real 
(entiments, and I unfold them without the 
remoted idea of flattering or offending 
any creature breathing, either in Afia, or 
Europe. 

I am willing to believe that this neglefl 
has arifen from the appamnt plauiibility of 
an argument, which, either jealous compe- 
tition or inventive malevolence has thought 
proper to advance, in regard to this under- 
taking, with far more .pertinacity than truth. 
What, thefe ralh palumniators have urged, 
either novel or intereding can pofl^bly be 
expefled from an author who has never vi- 
lited the remote region which he profeffes to 
deferibe; who has never on the fpot ex- 
amined the annals he undertakes to detail; 
nor converged with the people whofe hidoiy 
and manners he records? To this objefUon K 
trud the following, with every candid mind^ 
will be a fufficieht anfwer. 
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It was the good fortune of M. Soknerat, 
and M. Niebuhr, to have vifited in perfon, 
the feenes which their accurate and entertain- 
ing volumes deferibe ; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, and at the expence of 
royal munificence.* What they faw they 
faithfully deferibed ; and mankind are highly 
indebted to them for their labours, nor have 
I in particular failed to profit by them ; but 
let k be remembered that a knowledge of In- 
dian Antiquities was not to be gained by a 
• tranfient vifit to the traders on the coaft of 
Cpromandel, or Malabar; nor, had it been pof* 
fible to penetrate even to Benares, are the 
Brahmitis of that celebrated univerfity able 
fully to explain the principles of their own 
theology and fciences. This is particularly 
true in regard to their aftronomy, fince they 
are ignorant of the right application of thofe 
ftupendous inftruments, deferibed fo accu' 

rately 

* The numerous and explanatory engravings in ihe ex* 
peniiye volumes of thefe travellers, have infinitely contri- 
buted towards the elucidation of the Indian Antiquities* 
'Without thofe of Niebuhr, it woiild have been impofKble 
lo have given any corie^l idea of the figures at Salfcfto 
zpd Elephanta; and without thofe of M. Sonnerat, the Hi(» 
tory of the Ten AvaUrs would have been totally unintel- 
ligible. 1 have prefented my fubferiben with one beautiful 
^Ute from each of thofe writers. 
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fately by Sir Robert Barker, in the Philofo- 
phical Tranl’aftions. Befides, when -we daily 
meet with fomany who have penetrated, even 
into the regions of Upper Hindoftan, who 
both know fo little, and have written fo 
abfurdly, about India, this objcclion, me- 
thinks, (hould have been urged with fomewhat 
more caution and temper. Upon the whole 
therefore nothing could be more more unjuft 
or cruel, than for thefe ungenerous critics, 
on fo^ flendcr a foundation, prematurely to 
condemn and decry a work, of the compofi- 
tioB of which, they mull be utterly unable, 
from a fupcrficial furvey, to comprehend 
either the arduous toil, or the complicated dif- 
ficulty. However, I truft, in vindication of 
my own injured reputation, and the perfe- 
vering zeal of my friends, that in every page 
of the following work, the reader will find a 
better anfwef to this objeflion, than any in 
my power in this place to produce, • 

There is likewife another objeftion which 
has been urged againft this work, and from 
the confideration of which Twill not Ihrink. 

“ The author,” it has been faid, “is not ac- 
quainted with the Afiatic languages.” On 
this fubjefl, -let the words of Sir W. Jones 
be remeinbered, that languages are not . 

h fdcnce,- 
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fdence, but only the medium through which 
icicnce is conveyed.” This remark comes 
with peculiar force from an author, who is, 
perhaps, the greateft matter of languages in 
the world } and if correft verfions, fuch as 
thofc with which hirafclf and Mr. Wilkins 
have obliged the public, from the Sanfereet, 
and fuch as Pocock, Golius, and Greaves, 
have given us of Perfian and Arabian hitto- 
rians, can be procured, who is there that 
would watte the vigour of life in the learning 
of languages, from which, after all, the in- 
formation to be reaped will fcarcely com- 
penfate the toil? Could tranttations, to.be 
depended upon, be obtained in fo extenfive 
a degree as I may require for the condu£l of 
this hittory, I can afl'ore the reader that the 
hieroglyphic charafters in which Eattern li- 
terature is veiled, for me, Ibould remain 
Unditturbed. That not being entirely the 
cafe, I am flowly endeavouring to accomplifli 
what Sir William, at my entrance upon this 
undertaking, recommended me ; “ to acquire 
a fufficient knowledge of Perfian to enable me 
to give a new tranllation of Feriftitah;” a 
work, he adds, greatly in etteem among all 
Indian fcholars, but of which, Mr. Dow’s> 
tranllation is a very looie and imperfed one. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, however, I have had fubjefts 
far more important to attend to than the 
mere acquilition of languages, and when the 
reader is informed that through all the fix 
hundred pages* of which this volume confifts, 
I never had the lead inilru6lion or advice 
from any Indian fcliolar, whofnfoever, in 
England, except a few hints during the courle 
of writing the geographical diflertation, im- 
parted by the good-nature of Major Rennell 
— when he (hall reflcfl, that I had to readt 
to digeji, and to compofe what is thus offered 
to the publie, from books which it was often 
neceffary to ride from Woodford to London 
to procure, and even then not procurable, 
but by tedious refearch among the bookfcl- 
lers {hops, and at a very confiderable ex- 
pence; and that the topics upon which 1 
have written, are both very abftrufe and very 
remote from the common line of literary 
inveftigation; he will, I truft, permit candour 
to predominate over feverity, and inftead of 
wondering that fo little, he will, perhaps, be 
furprifed that fo ifiuch has been accomplifhed. 

h 2 ^ 

* The author regrett that in cancelling feme of the flie^a 
of thia volume, which an overiight in regard to the paper 
rendered necellaiy, the j^igea have^ in feme f lacea, been 
inaccurately numbered; ,bot,^ Oh the wbol^ it containa ^ 
tbgr mote than fix hundred, 
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1 can indeed fafely affirm, in the words of 
the honoured patron of my juvenile produc- 
tions, tlie late Dr. Johnfon.t that this work 
was “ written with little alliflance from the 
learned, and without any patronage of the 
great; not in the foft oblcuritics of retire- 
ment, or under the fhelter of academic bow- 
ers, but amidil inconvenience and diflra6lion, 
in ficknels and in forrow” I had fcarcely 
commenced my hillorical carper, before I 

W£is 

I My mentioning in thefe terms the vtnerated name of the 
late Dr. Johnfon, uill not, I truft, be called prefumption — 
There arc thole living who can attcftihc handfomc manner in 
xvliith hr always fpokc of two very early, but very different, 
produflions of mine; The Schoolboy, written in imitation 
of The SriENDjD Shillixo of Philips; and the Free 
Ikanslation Or the Qldipus Tyr.\nnus of Sophocles. 
Tlic former may be Teen in Mr. Kno.x's Klcgant Extrafts ; the 
latter never wandered beyond tlie circle of the fHbfcribcrs, 

Indeed I cannot forbear {fating a circumflancc peculiarly ho- 
nourable to inyfelf, and illuflrative, at once, of the natural 
goodnefs of his heart ; at my entrance into orders, he wrote, 
unfolicited by me, a warm and friendly letter to the Maftcr 
of Univcrfity College, in my favour, witli the proffer of a lu- 
crative cure “ if Mr, Maurice were in orders of which cir- 
cumftance lip was ignorant, I zvas, at that time, in orders, and 
fixed at Woodford, which particular rcafons prevented my 
relinquidim^ for Rofworth, the living of bis friend Dr. Taylor. 
The Mailer was fo obliging as to fend to me to Woodford, Dr. 
Johnfon’s letter, which 1 keep as a flattering memento of hjs 
iriendfhip, and a (Iriking proof, among otliersy of his enlarge^ 
philanthropy. 
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was called, upon an occafion the moft dif- 
trelfing to human feelings, to exchange the 
blooniing plains of Alia and the banks of 
the Ganges, where I began, in imagination, 
to range with delight, for the rugged rocks 
and Lethean dream of Briftol Wells. It 
was indeed an occafion no Icfs painful and 
diftrefling than the fight of diftingudiicd 
worth, heightened by unaffe6lcd beauty, in 
the bloom of youth, llowly defeending to 
the unfruitful grave. No fooner w'as that 
melancholy event over, for which the too 
much honoured lines in the Church Yard of 
Woodford,,;}; feebly attempt to difplay the 
genuine grief of the writer, than the circum- 

Aanccs 

J As a part of thefe verfes, very inaccurately tranferibed, has 
appeared in the public papersi I fliall make no apology for in- 
leiting them below more correllly and unmutilatcd* I can alTure 
the reader that> in doing this, 1 have no vanity to gratify. To 
rompofc them was the moft painful talk, a talk enjoined, near the 
clofc of life, by the amiable dcccafcd, that ever agonizing poet 
umlc/took. In prefenting them to the reader, however, I own 
I have fame ambition to gratify. I am ambitious of paying a 
public tribute of refpe£k to worth, untim* ly fnatchc^away, and 
fenfe early matured. Indeed that tribute ouchtpaiticui.arly 
ro RE PAID IN THEsB PAGES, for, unpatronizcd as I have 
heen, either by great men, or eminent bookfellcrs, this work 
could not have appeared, had it not been for the afllftance of 
tliat fortune .which, by the deceafe of this eilimable woman, de- 

volvc<l 
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ftances of vexation and difappointment above 
re-capitulated, fucccffively rofe to throw an 
additional Ihade over the remainder of a life, 
which Teems doomed to be palTcd in ex- 
, tremes. 

Thefe, 

volved to me. Without that aid I never could have procured 
the various and voluminous publications, necclTary to the elu- 
cidation of a fubjcA lb obfeure, yet important and interefting ; 
and if thefc volumes, by good fortune, Ihould reach poftcrity, 
may her name and memory, that mu ft ever be dear to virtue, 
and to (ruth, defeend with them, and confecrate the page* 

EPITAPH ON Mrs. MAURICE. 

SERENELY bright, in bridal fmiles array'd ! 

The purple fpring its blolTom'd fwcets difplay*d ;• 

While raptur'd fancy faw full many a year, 

In blifs revolving, urge its gay career.—— 

But ah ! how deep a gloom the (kies o'erfpread ; 

How fwift the dear deluhve vilion fled ! 

Difeafe and pain the ling’ring hours confume. 

And feoret feed on youth's corroded bloom. 

Ceas’d are the fongs that iiU'd the nuptial grove. 

The dance of pleafur^ in the bow'r of love— 

For Hymen’s lamp funereal torches glare, 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air I 
Oh ! thou, whofe cheek, the rival of the rofe, 

Wi|^ all the flufh of vernal Beauty glows,; 

Whofe pulfes high with youthful vigour bound. 

The brighteft fair in fafhion's mazy round. 

Approach with awe the minfions of the dead. 

And as the grave’s drear bourn thy footfteps tread ; 
Mark— ’midft thefe ravages of &le and time— 

^here worth lies buried in its lovelieft prime ; 

Whefe 

• 
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Thefe, however, were by no means the only 
difficulties I have had to contend with, in 
the courfe of compofing and printing, at my 
own eScpenccy this large volume of introduc- 
tory DilTertations. When nearly half of it 
was finifhed; an unfortunate incident rendered 
it neceifary to cancel a conliderable number 
of the {beets contained in it. Shortly after, 

on& 


Where youth's cxtinguifli'd fires no longer buroj 
And BEAUTY {lumbers in the mould 'ring urn ! 

Oh ! paufe— and bending o'er fair Stella’s tomb^ 
Mourn her hard lot, and read thy future doom 1 
Soft lie the fod that Ihiclds from wint’ry rains, 

And blafiing winds, my Stella’s lov'd remains: 
May angels guard the confecrated ground. 

And flowers, as lovely, bloom for ever round I 
Meek fufferer— who, by namelcfs woes opprefs'd^ 
The patience of th’ expiring lamb poflefs’d ; 

When, many a tedious moon, thy fever’d veins 
Throbb'd with the raging hectic’s fiery pains, 

Nor heav'd a figh^fave that alone which bore 
Triumphant virtue to a happier (hore— 

Stella, whofe dreaming eye ne’er ceas’d to flow. 
When forrow pour'd the plaint of genuine woe, 
Whofe mind was pure as that unfuUied ray, 

That beams from heav’n, and lights the orb of day ; 
Sweet be thy {lumbers on this mofly bed, 

Till the lad trump {hall roufc the fleeping dead ; 
Then, having nought from that dread bUd to fear 
Whofe echo diall convulfe the crumblyig fphere. 

In fairer beauty wake— a heav'nly bride. 

And rife an AM CEL, whoaMAatya died] 
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Oiie of the worthieft men of the profeffi0tlj 
who was engaged in the printing it, having, 
from unavoidable Ioffes, had the misfortune 
to fail, much of it when compofed, but not 
printed off, ncceflarily paffed under the ham- 
mer of the auftionecr, and was obliged to be 
bought in, in that ftate, for the author. After 
all, it comes before the public, under the dif- 
paraging circumftances that no fair copy of it 
was ever tranferibed for the prefs, and that 
moft of the flieets that cotnpole it, were ne- 
ver feen by any eyes but thole of the author, 
which are not the beft : and as thole eyes, Hill 
more debilitated by daily poring over nu- 
merous volumes, could not engage in the toil 
of fair tranfeription ; fo neither could an ac- 
curate amanuenfis, for a work in which fo 
many uncouth Afiatic names of places, and 
perfons, conftantly occur, ever be obtained 
at any reafonable rate. An immoderate ex- 
pence of that kind, would have been attended 
with inconvenience to the author; and an in- 
correft tranferiber would have created more 
tiouble than he could poflibly have done fer- 
vice. I truft, however, that the errata, of 
which, confequently, fome few may be ex- 
jiefted, are oflly thofe of a literal kind ; for I 
have kept too clofe to the refpeflable authors 

. hereafter 
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hereafter enumerated, to admit of any im-^ 
portant errors in the inveftigation of the va'^ 
rious fabje6ls difcufled in it. 1 have no in^^ 
tention, in recapitulating thefe difagrecable 
particulars, to excite the compaflion or difarm 
the feverity of the public cenforSjWho are now 
to pafs judgment upon this work, but only 
mention them as the bell apology I can offer 
for the LONG delay in prelenting the public 
with this volume, which ought to have made 
its appearance in the courfe of laft year. The 
public tribunal is an awful court, and 1 ap- 
proach it with all the diffidence which a firft 
effort, by an unaided individual, towards 
executing an extenfive literary work, cannot 
fail of infprring ; but 1 know the judges, 
prefiding at that tribunal, are neither to be 
foothed by intreaty, nor intimidated by me- 
naces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to hope 
for the favour of the public ; or to divert its 
cenfures, if deferved. I have now fet my 
aH upon a call ; and 1 mu/l Hand the hazard 
of the die." 

Having thus fiir confidered the objeflions 
that have been made to this Work, 1 muft beg^ 
leave, before 1 conclude thefe introdu£loiy 
remarks to mitigate the force of one^ or two# 
that mayht urged againft it. The firfti and not 
i the 
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the leaft formidable, will probably be pointed 
againft the orthoffrapf^ of the proper names 
of Indian perfons and places. This 1 own 
is one of the greateft difficulties which an 
hiftorian of Afiatic events has to encounter; 
for to attempt always to give them with un- 
deviating correftnefs, is to attempt little left 
than an impoffibility. When I lirft com- 
menced this hiftpry, I had refolved to follow 
the example of thofe, who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exa£Uy as- it is 
pronounced in India ; and the Diflionary of 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
himfelf informed me, followed the orthogra- 
phical inftro6^ions of the late Major Davy, 
FerfianTranflator to Mr. Haftings, feemed to 
be the moft certain guide. But toMajorDavy’s 
fyfiem,! afterwards found material obje£fions 
were made, in the DilTertation of Sir William 
Jones, on the Orthography of Allatic words, 
which fo properly ranks foremoll among the 
valuable papiers in the firft volume of the Afi- 
atic Reiearches ; and I have lince, in general, 
adopted his own method, and thofe of Mr. 
Haihed, and Mr. Wilkins. But the. profound 
obfervmions in that treatife, conoeming -the 
Sanfcrcet language, and the proper modes of 
writing it, in Roman letters, as as many 

other 
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other remarks on this abilrufe fubje£l, by the 
latter gentlemen, will be exhibited to the 
reader, in the Diflertation on the Litera- 
ture of the Hindoos. In the geographical 
diflertation for the moft part, and through- 
out the whole of my hiftory, when names of 
places occur, 1 have conftantly ufed the 
mode of orthography adopted by Major 
Reonel, who is undoubtedly the beft judge 
of what, in that refpe6l, is moft proper. 
I fay, in the Geographical Diflerta- 
tion, for the mofl part, becaufe in abridg- 
ing the Geography of the Subahs, I was 
compelled often to adopt the language of 
Mr. Gladwin, the Tranflator, who leems 
fcrupuloufly to adhere to the maxims of Ma- 
jor Davy. The reader will therefore find 
in that Diflertation, a variety of orthography 
which I cannot approve) but knew not well 
how to avoid. It was the diflertation firft. 
written,' and under the general impreflions of 
the private advice of Mr. Richardfon, to 
write the words as nearly as I could learn, 
both from his diAionary and general informa- 
tion, that they were pronounced )” but as that 
pronunciation itfelf is various in different 
parts of Lidia, and even anuMig Indian fcho- 
Ian dienffelves, my only ccruin guide in' 
i 2 this 
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this dangerous path was, to keep as clofe as 
poflible to the general rule of orthography y and 
to make Mr. Orme, and other authors of the 
higheft repute, my examples. In obferving 
this rule it was hardly poflible for me to . err 
materially, or beyond the extenfion of can- 
dour, in a point fo dubious and perplexing. 
Acbar however will fometimcs, with all my 
vigilance, occur for Akber; Shaw for Shah, 
and Cawn for Khan; to which mode of 
writing-tiiofe appellatives, 1 have now thought 
it expedient wholly to conform : becaufe, 
though Major Rennell writes Acbar and Ac- 
baree, yet as I conftantly quote the Ayeen 
AKBERY of Mr. Gladwin, in the notes to my 
hiftory, it leemed abfurd to have Acbar in 
the or Shato and Catm above, while I 
cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William Jones, 
and Abulgazi Khan the Tartar biftorian, at 
the bottom of the page. 

But, poflibly, not againlt mere alone 
will the artillery of Criticifm be difcharged. 
The general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing ; the hiftory of Hindoftan, may alfo 
provoke cenfure,^ and thefe pages may be 
thought* to abound too much with thole der 
fultory rhetorical flouriflies, fo common^'Xnd 
and often fo difgufting, in Mlttic fNX>dner 

tions. 
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tions. As this obje£lion tends peculiarly to 
wound certain poetical feelings which it is my 
misfortune to polTefs, I rcqueft to be heard 
upon it with patience and lenity. 

Devoted to poetry in my earlieft youth, 
or rather, lifping numbers from the cradle ; 
I purfued, till within thefe few years, that de* 
lightful but barren path of literary amule- 
ment. It has happened too, that what my 
poetical exertions have produced, has not 
been fo fortunate as to attra 61 the public 
notice. Amidft continued and univerfal negr 
, led, however, it is ftill matter of honeft tri> 
umph to me that the few detached pieces, in 
that way, Which I have written, have received 
the warmell tribute ofapplaule from men who 
would equally difdain to flatter or deceive % 
from men upon whole fterling judgment and 
upon whole unadulterated tafte I dare to rely ; 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fubfilb between the nervelels fing-lbng 
effufibUs of the day, and that fublime, 
energic,'nK[»nly Poesy, thatllrikes, with the 
force of eledrlc. lire, and feizes upon the cap* 
tive heart*'— ^It is poflible, therefore, tbajt 
the Mos«, the bewitching enchantrefs of my 
ja«enye;days; that Mu.se whofe fmile I lb 

co!Bi:tedj may have in 
fome 
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fome degree corrupted my ftyle, and vitiated 
my talle in this refpe£l. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that “ No poet ever 
yet excelled in profaic compofition," and 1 
have not the vanity to hope that- adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly cpnfidered that this 
is only a fird: eflay towards any confiderable 
publication in that line of writing ; compofed 
amidft the preflbre of domedic calamity, and 
profeflional avocation ; amidd the fUggedions 
of mifreprefentation, and the jealoufy of 
competition; amidd multifold difeourage* 
ment and aggravated difappointment.-' 
Application, perfeverance, and a mind 
more at leifure to redrain a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my dyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of ■ the public eye. Happy ihall I be 
if the FEW who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compofition which I 
now renounce for ever, may extend a fimilar 
degree of candour to - my fird effort in the 
line of hidory. I will, however, be ingenu- 
ous with my fubicribers; for I frankly con- 
fefs that, of India, a country whette naturef- 
has ever wantoned as in her loveiied prime, 
M Ihines forth arrayed in her ri^eft attire ; 

of 
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of India, a country renowned through all 
ages, for the eloquence and wildom of her 
fons of the line of Brahma } for the martial 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfe of Keh- 
TR-EE ; for the prodigies of exqoifite art, 
and manufa^lures of beautiful fabrication 
produced by thoie of thc^ tribe of Bice ; 
as well as for the patient ' and unrepining 
gentlenefs, amidli accumulated infdt and 
oppreffion, of thf indullrious and nunierous 
family of SooDER $ I never intended to 
write an hiftory unanimated in fentlment, 
or undignified in diftiott. How, indeed was 
it poffible to write with frigid indifference of 
the land of elegant fiflion and beautiful al- 
legory—Has not M. Sonnerat ?-^has not Sir 
William Jones? — has not M. Raynal?>~m 
ihort, have not all preceding writers on this 
iubjefl, who have poflefled any fpark of ani- 
mation to feel, any nerve of language to ex- 
prefe ihofe feelings, or any glow of genius 
to imprefs them on the breafts of others, aHer- 
nstdiy launched forthdnto the warmeft {Irakis 
of admiration on the furvey of the virtues, 
learning, fortitude, and induftiy of this in- 
nocent and fecluded race of men. 

Let it be further remembered, in mitiga- 
ticm of the error of a ftyle fomewhat, 1 own^ 

too 
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too lofty and luxuriant, that fomc of the 
tnoft important and animating rubje6ls that 
can poflibly be difcufled, have, in the courfe 
of writing thefe pages, fucceflively arifeti for 
conlidcration — the pureft, the fublimefl fyftem 
of theology, next to the Jewifli and Chriftianj 
ever eftablilhed upon earth ; and, when de> 
generating into idolatry, branching out either 
into the moft fplendid ritlis of the moll ele« 
vated fuperftition — the Mi thratic devotion 
— that is, the worlhip of the Sun and Ihining 
Hoft of Heaven : or elfe, afluming the moft 
gloomy habit in which that Superftition can 
poflibly array herfelf, in which Ihe terrifies 
mankind into the worship of malignant 
DAEMONS, and all the accumulated horrors of 
HUMAN SACRFiCES. Let it be remembered 
that the ancient glory of empires fo renowned 
as thofe of Hindoftan and Egypt, the ftately 
temples of their gods, and the fuperb palaces 
of their kings, engage no inconfiderable part 
of thefe extended fpeculations ; and that I 
have been, throughout, occupied in the al^ 
ternate contemplation of obje^ the moA 
magnificent in the circuit of nature j * or, 

the 

* 1 wiOi, particularly in thi* pallage, to apolopae lor the 
aannst in which, toviirdt the tkfre of the GeO|pta^hidd 
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the moll venerable and beautiful in the com- 
pafs of art. It feemed to me requifite, that 
the loftieft fubjefts Ihould be treated of in 
language more than ufually elevated. To 
have written in colder terms, would have ar- 
gued either want of capacity, or, what I 
Ihould think far more degrading, have ren- 
dered me fufpefljed of infenfibility. 

It is ufual to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confiderable work, with a grateful 
enumeration of benefits derived, in the 
courfe of compofition, from men eminent 
as fcholars, or illuftrious by llation. But, 
fince few advantages of that kind, more 
than thofe previoully fpecified, have fallen 
to my lot, my catalogue of obligations will, 
neceffarily, be not very extenfive. It would, 
however, be the height of ingratitude; were 
I, on this occaiion, to omit the tender of 
my warmeil thanks to William Money, 
John Hunter, and Nathaniel Smith, 
£fqrs. but efpecially to. the latter gentle- 
man, who has long proved himfelf friendly 

k to 

fertation, 1 have deferibed the courfe of the mighty GakgiSi 
and the mightier BuaRAMPOOtza. But what autlior could 
remain unanim'ated when introducing to the reader's notice o\y 
je£b (o Ujttlelinown to the leanied of Europe ? Objedi equally 
alloiiiihuig and magnificent. 
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to the diffufion of Indian knowledge, t for 
their obliging recommendation of ray un- 
dertaking to the Court of Direftors, in 1790, 
by which it received the fanftion of a patron- 
age which has been of material fervicc to 
this infant work, and, I hope, that the pa- 
tronage, thus liberally extended, will not be 
found to be degraded in the execution of it : 
cipccially when the abftrufe nature of many of 
the fubjefts difculTcd, and the flendcr fourccs 
from which any genuine Hiftory of ancient 

India 

i It ought to be remembered that both the BrrAGVAT-GEETA 
and the HF.£TOrAOF.s, were uihered into the world under the 
aufpiccs of the fame gentleman, who has lb kindly forwarded 
the imcrcils of this humbler attempt to elucidate the Iliiloiy 
and Antiquities of India. 

When Britidi merchants thus endeavour to blend the intcrefts 
of Literature with thofe of Commerce, they throw a luflre 
upon the diftinguifhej Ration which they enjoy ; a luRre which 
wealth alone, however ample, or honourably obtained, can 
never beRow. They faring to our remembrance the days of 
thofe celebrated Caliphs of the £aR, equally diftinguilhed for 
their love of literature and arms, when Trade and Science tra- 
velled, iide by fide, through the fultry deferts of Arabia, in 
mutual queR of riches and knowledge ; and heard, with rap- 
ture, the poems repeated, which were afterwards fufpended 
in the auguR temple of the grand mart of Mecca* It is to the 
eternal honour of this country, that we have not„ in every 
period of its progrefs to its prefent profperity, wanted many a 
Spxid, to cultivAlCi and many a GassHAM> to patronia^a 
ScUNCEt 
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India can be drawn, fliall have been can- 
didly confidered. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to 
forget making the acknowledgments which are 
ducfrom me to William Godfrey, Efq. as 
well for the free ufe of fuch books as defccnded 
to him from his predeccll'ors at Woodford, 
as for very early encouragement to proceed 
in thefe hiftorical refearches; the firll idea 
of which originated, during my rcfidcnce 
there, in repeated converfations with that 
gentleman on Indian topics; converfations 
fraught with inllru6lion, and remembered with 
pleafure. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq. my 
warmeft thanks arc alfo due, for indulging 
me, in addition to many inflances of long-ex- 
perienced friendlhip, with the examination of 
the papers of his upright relation. Cover no it 
Stephenson, who had the honour, in com- 
pany with Mr. SuRMAN, of obtaining from 
the Emperor Mohammed FuRRUKHSEER,at 
Delhi, that firmaun by which the Eaft India 
Company became entitled, under the fanc-r 
tion of the Mogul Monarchs, before the fub- 
verlion of their empire, to very extenlive 
commercial privileges. As Mr. Stephenson 
filled a high llation in India, during one of 
k z the 
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the darkeft and moft fanguinaiy periods of 
its modern domeftic hiftory, when the tyran- 
ny of the Seyds, thofe mighty Omrahs, de- 
throned, or murdered, five fucceffive fove- 
reigns of the imperial houfe of Timur, !• ex- 
pelled, and have found material information 
from the perufal of them. In one of the let- 
ters of this Gentleman to the Chief of Patna, 
his fucccflbr, he declares it to be the deter- 
mined refolution of Hitnfelf, and the Council 
of Calcutta, “ not to interfere with the po- 
litics of the country ; but to carry on their • 
trade quietly, and only tp defend the Com- 
pany’s Estate a wife and prudent maxim, 
which fome may think ill exchanged for others 
of an ambitious and turbulent kind.t 

Such 

After all, however, it muftbe confoflecl, that Europe and Afia 
can never be ^p^erned by the fame political code. The genius and 
manners of the inhabitants of the two continents, are diametrically 
oppofite i and nations, among whom the reftlefs ambition and 
violence of individuals, even in private life, are frequently 
iparked with a mod fanguinary chara6lcr, while vice, in the great 
and powerful, as frequently breaks forth in deeds of public and 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controul by the 
mild, the humane, but ttrdy policy eftablilbed in European coun- 
tries, than Europe will ever fubmit to be governed by the demotic 
inMxims that prevail in mod Aiiatic governments. It may with 
truth be that the natives of'the Britiih £aft India fet- 

tlements, are the happied fubje£U in the whole extont qjf 
Alia; at lead (ince the overthrow of the mild and patri« 
archal government of the ancient Hindoo emperors^ 
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Suqh is the flender lift of literary obli- 
gations which I am under in carrying on 
this work. If, however, it has not been my 
good fortune to be favoured with the alfift* 
ance of eminent living fcholars, I have not 
wanted that of their writings, nor thofe of the 
Illustrious Dead. In proof of this, I now 
prefent the reader with a lift of fucb books 
as I have, at an enormous cKpence, pro- 
vided for the completion of the Indian Hif- 
tory ; and, as I have not always been fo ac- 
curate in my references as I ought, I {hall add 
their refpedive dates, particular editions, and 
the place where they were printed. Such 
authentic tranflations as I have confulted, I 
{hall ingcnuoully give 5 for, in my opinion, 
ufeful knowledge is not to 'be defpifed, from 
whatfoever quarter it can be obtained. The 
lift thus fubjoined may be of fervice to others, 
in the purfuit of fimilar ftudies; and, by 
thofe who are acquainted with the value of 
fome of the volumes enumerated, and the 
great fcarcity of others, may, polSbly, be con- 
fidered as altogether compoling no contemp- 
tible colleflion of Asiatic History and 
Antiquities. 

From a furvey of the extenfive prepara- 
tions m^e by me for completing the His- 
tory 
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TORY OF Hikoostan, the reader ratjft per- 
ceive that what I now offer to the patronage 
of the public, will not be the produAion of 
a few Icifure hours, but of many years of 
contemplation and ftudy ; or, to fpeak more 
truly, the inceffant labour of a life, of which, 
fome portion of the fleeting moments hath 
already been fuffered to elapfe un-improyed 
—of a life which may poflibly be Ihortened, 
by the toil of compofing, if not embittered 
by the conlequences of’ the expence in- 
curred, an publilhibg fo hazardous a work. 
I c,annot therefore conclude this addrefs by 
faying with my deceafed friend Dr. Johnfon, 
that I difmifs this introductory volume with 
“ frigid tranquility j” fince I have much to 
apprehend from cnnsuRs, and fomewhat to 
hope from AFFRoaAT(ON< 

Greai Ruffel Street^ 

Augvji yt, 1792, 
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Calmei’s Great Hebraic Diftionary, 3 vols folio^ Lima. 1732 
Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, 3 vols quarto. Oxon. 16/2 
Patrick on Genefis, 8cc. 9 vols quarto. — Lond. 1695 
Buxtorfi Synagoga Judaica, duodecimo^ Bqfl. 161^ 

Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vols quarto. — Lond. 1714 
Poli Synopfis 5 vols folio. — — Lond. i6gg 

Grey’s labcf Jobi, Heb. & Lat. oBavo. L^nd. 1742 
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Spencer dc Legibus Hebraeorum, — Cantdh. 1^8^ 

Jennings’s jewifh Antiquities, 2 vols dElaw^ — 1766 

Monumenta Antiquiflimae Hiftorise Arabum, per 

Schultens — — — Gottenburg, 1774 

Le Roque’s Tranllation of Abulfcda’s Arabia, duode^ 

cimo, — — Lond.'f/i^ 

Le Roque’s Account of Arabian Cuftoms and Manners, 

duodecimo. — — Lond, 1732 
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Sir William Jones’s DifTertation on the Ancient Ara- 
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Seldeu de Diis Syriis, otiavo^ Leyden^ 1629 

Bifhop Cumberland’s Origines Gent. Antiquiflimae, 

oElavo^ — — Loiid^ 1724 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae, ^ Lond., 

In deferibing the P'^/?an, Egyptian and Gre- 
cian MYSTERIES^ comparing Aem with 
thofe which I have endeavoured to demon- 
ftrate were lirft praftifed in the CAVERir 
TEMPLES OF Ini>ia» the followitig books 
and treatifes are occahonally referred to. 

Platonis Opera, 2 vols^/r^, — Fran^ori^ 1662 
Apulcii Opera, 2 vols oQavo^ — Edit. Biponti. 1788 
Jamblichus dc Myflcriis,/i7/w, Edit. Gale^ Oxon* 1688 

Taylor’s Proclus, 2 vols quarto^ — Lonti. 1788 
Plutarch de Ifide et Oliride, Edit. Squire^ o^aijo^CanUtb. 
no date 

Porpbyriui <te Antro Nymphanim, CmOab. t6^ 

Macrobii 
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Celfus apud Origen. contra Celfum, quarto^ Cantab. 1638 
Potter’s Grecian AniiquitieSj a vols o 6 lavo^ — 1757 

Warburton’s Divine Legation, 3 vols oElavo, Land. 1763 
Cudworth’s lntelle6lual Syftem, 2 vols ^to. edit. Bin/t, 17^^ 
Abul Fazel’s Treatifes on the Brahmin Char Ashe- 
KUM, or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
Poo J AS and Purifications of the Hindoos, in ■ 
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temprychofis of the Hindoos, 2 vols Svo. Land. 1766 
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JT With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 
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sia, India, Tartary, China, and Ja- 
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Vetervm Persarum Religionis Historia, 
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Ayeek Akbery, 3 vols — Calcutta^ 

Halhed’i Code of Gen too La ws, Lond. 1776 

Sacontala, quartOf - 7 — — Ltmd. 1/8^ 
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perty of Dr. Lort, They are equally curious and profound, 
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Perfice & Latine, quarto, — Viihnce, 178(1 
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a large account of the work itfeif, in my Letter to the Di- 
rectors of 1790. 
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AbozNOA, relative to the Maps and En* 
OR A VINOS, with which this volume is de« 
corated} rerpeSfully addreifed to the Pa- 
trons and Encouragers of the Histoky 
dp Hinoostan. 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firft laid be- 
fore the public, propofals for the enfuing HiA 
ory of Hindofian, my intention was to adorn 
the work, with only an occafiona) map, illuf- 
trative of its ancient and its modern geogra- 
phy. At the fame time, induced folely by the 
confideration of making H more generally 
ufeful, I intended anAltdped' to have com- 
prelTed the vaft male of events, tranfaAed 
doringl the period oi^ at leafl, three thoufand 
yeails, into the fmall compafs of three o&tvo 
volumes, with a coacife introduAoiry diflenar 
tidn on the geography, the theology, and the 
tawa apd cuftoms of. the Hmdoot, psefixed tp 
each volunifc Undez the influence of the 
lame irapreffions, I fixed' die price of f«ibv 
feriptioatO the three volnmcak at the mode- 
rate fum; of One GuiMZAt la vaiOki howi- 
evee, did) liattempi’to! execute the work tipoa 
diet; cQotraAed'audecoahaiscal' plea; Isfoea 
fimndrthatthe brevity ihteiided to lN^ been 
edi^ted^ «u toutfy inponiiM^le' the 
n various 
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various, the extenfivC) and important fubje^ll, 
which I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I {lrl£lly adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original propofals, the unavoidable con- 
fequence muft have been, that an additional 
and ten-fold obfcurity would have veiled fub- 
jefts, already of themfelves, fufhciently dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon’s defcription of 
the fnblime genius of Shakefpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, foared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, feemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcrcet Hiftory. 

^ ' if*- -5. 

Existence fees it fpiirti her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toils after it in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends, the dif- 
agreeable dilemma in which I had been 
plunged by my delirc to accommodate them, 
with ’a work, in which economy and utility 
Ihould be united, it was 'their decided opinion, 
that the original plan was too contraAed, and 
the propofed price of the produ£tion far in- 
ferior to the importance of the fubjed ; that 
perfpicuity ought not to be facrificed to un- 
neceflary brevity ; and that, while books made 
ufe of in the eAroda^^, on^, qf this mri, 
were vended at the high'prices of five, ten, 
and fifteen guineas, the price df- the tratit 

iifelf 
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kfelf ought to bear fome proportion to the 
expences incurred during its progrefs to com- 
pletion. — In conreqiK;nce of this advice, I 
enlarged the original plan^ and finding that 
on . a fubjcd fo novel, yet fo intetefting, as 
the mythology of Hindoftan, that abftrufe, but 
interefiiing topics continually rofe for explana- 
tion, which greatly interrupted the progrefs 
of the hiftorical deuil, I determined to am- 
plify the introduftory portion of the work, 
and write diflinift dilTertations upon the geo- 
graphy, religion, laws, and literature^ of the 
Hindoos, into the body of which, all extraneous 
matter of that kind, diftind: from the regular 
hiftory, but by no meains unconneAed with 
it, might be thrown, and which might be 
occafionally and eafily referred to. But here 
a new and mpft perplexing difficulty arofe': 
while I daily ad;tranced more deeply into the 
Ocean of Hindoo mythology and fcicnces, 
fubjefls fo uncommon, and, indeed, in fome 
iin&ances fo improbable, fucceffively prefled 
for dilcuOion, that the force of language 
cotdd juot fully elucidate them > nor the moft 
folemn atteftations of the moft authentic tra^ 
vellers give them the ftamp Of credibility. I 
was, therefore, to illoftrate the ideas I wilhed 
to convey, compelled to have Kcourle to the 
no power 
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pttwer of another fcienoe, andt Ei^Ooing t»mo 
in aid of her fifler Mythalogy. 

The curiofity of the reader, it was fiip- 
pofed, would be, doubtlds, inflamed to con- 
template that ftupendous bidl of the tri^e 
deity of India, in the cavern of Elepbanta, 
which forms the frontifpiece, and of which, 
according to the moll accurate delineator^ 
Niebuhr*, the height is thirteen feet; the 
length of the center face, alone, is five feet{ 
while the breadth, between the Ihoulders, ex> 
pands to the enormous amount of near twen ty 
feet. Even the relation of thefe dimenfionf 
in company, particularly, of thofe of the 
ftupendous cre£lions by Sultan Akber, at Se* 

* The palm of fuperior accuracy is, on all hands, ceded 
to this celebrated traveller. Even the ornaments of the caps 
on the head of this tHpIe deity, are minurely deline^td)* 
This is furely ah argument greatly in favour bf the Siutbeilw 
ticity of the caps by Niebuhr; though the general ap£<at» 
ence, both pf the ceps and huft,,here reprefented^ 
terially varies from that exhibited in the feventh voluibe pf 
the Archseplogia, and in the large plate, lately publilh^, ib 
this country, by Mr. Fbrbes. Frotn a furv^ nf ibeon* 
graving in the Arcbcologia, one would think that fay the 
center 1 female figure was intended to be rnprefentesL fa 
ihy account of this cololfal bull, 1 have myfelf , adhered at 
ftri£Uy to the written . relation of the Swediih travefler, 'at 
my engraver hat to the defi^ oi it, in hit mtpeiifive 
lumet. 

cimdrat 
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euodra, near Agra ; and thtofe of the waH& 
of the grand pagoda bf Serihgfaaai, which are 
four miles in circumference, has often fub* 
je£ied me to the fmile of farcafm, and the fuf- 
picion of credulity 4- but we are not to judge 
of oriental architeflure by the models bf Eu- 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence, is lludied. It was 
natural for thofe who thou^t the deity beft 
reprefented, as I have elfewhere obfcrved, 
by gigantic fculptures, and mafly- lymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity tb 
their magnified conceptions in theologioal 
concerns, and to ere£f the vaft edifice of di- 
menfions proportionate to the aughft form 
of the divinity. 

In an kncient Shaller, dr commentary upoh 
the Vedas, tranflated by Colonel Dow’s pun- 
deet, there is a paflage which ftriktngly de- 
monftraitea the fi&lihie, but groft, cbnceptiotf* 
entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their imoienih elevatidn and magmtnde .tb 
the latrcd iabrics'of Hindoflam * Brahiib, 
that is, the fnpreme god, 'from whom finduhii 
is only op emanation^ exifthd from alle.tbrDtty, 
in a form of infinite dimenfions. When it 
him to create , the wprld* he fiildr 
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Rise up. Oh! Brahma. — Immediately a 
fpirit of the colour of flame, iflued from 
the deity } having four heads and'four hands 
emblematical, I prefume, of the foui' ele- 
ments, and the four quarters of the world. 
** Brahma gazing round, and feeing nothing 
but the immenfe image out of which he had 
proceeded, travelled for a thoufand years, 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
diiiicnfions. But after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjefl as dark as 
before. Loft in amazement, Brahma gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
pmtfed what he favr, with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was pleafed to fay ; Thou 
baft done well. Oh! Brahma, for thau eanfi 
not comprehend «te+.” 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
Geeta, is, at once wonderfully fublime, and 
pbintedly illuftrative of their ideas of the di- 
vine being. There is alfo a paflage, written 
in the true romantic ftyle of Indian Allego* 
rifts, whidi occurs in Sir William Jones’s 
Difeourfe on the Chronology of the Hin- 
doos;]!, niduch diQ)lays their conceptions oh 

t See Dow’s IntroduCUoii to the Hiftoiy of Iii4i)odaf>i 
val. i. page joi«^Seeon 4 'Edition. * 

Anatk Refearehes vol. ii. p. 115. 
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this point, and being concife, ihall be here 
inferted — “ A thoofand ‘great ages (centuries) 
are a day of Brahma ) a thoufand liich 
days are an Indian hour of Veeshnu; fix 
thuiidred thoufand fuch hours make a period 
ofRuoRA; and a million of Rudras, 
is, as Sir William has reduced them to arith- 
metical calculation, two quadrilii'ons tire- 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
fupreme Being.” Under fuch awful impref- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be alto^ 
nilhed at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples erefled in honour of the deity by 
the fuperftitious Indian i* 

But to return to the fubjefi more materially 
nnder confideration, which is that of the in- 
creafed expence of thefe. volumes, in confe- 
quence of tfie engravings, without which I 
muft again affirm, the principal objecls al: 
luded to in the courfe of writing them, would 
be but faintly elucidated, By.cafiing an eye 
upon the engraving of the grand pagoda, 
inlertfed in this volume, he will more eafily 
conceive their general form of confiruflion, 
than it Was poffible for me, by word^ to. in- 
forip.him t andlie .will comprehend how-ealy 
it may be!f6r an edifice, imt covered in ar 

the 
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^ top, bftt containing, in its internal risecfles, 
fmall chapels, as ihrines of the gods vene- 
rated within its waits, to be ere£led of any 
proportions, however immenfe; while the 
fervour of that devotion which originally 
playned, continued equally to animate the 
Rajah and his toiling fubjeds, to the comple- 
tion o^ the magnificent fabric. 

That a people who, as they are repre- 
fented by the corre& pen of Mr. Orme, in 
the elegant preface to his hiftory, Ihudder at 
the fight of blood, and are, upon that ac- 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human, body ; that the timid and gentle Hin- 
doo, who, from his notion of the metemply* 
chofis," afflids himfelfat the death of a fly,” 
and who is, perhaps, the moft pufillani- 
mous and enervated: inhabitant of the globe,” 
fliould once have profofely Ihed^ in faciaficq» 
die blood of men, hilif, aadhorfeSy is a ftu- 
pendoqs phaenomenoa in the hiflory of hu- 
inui. nature; it is, however, a folemn 
miid the leality of its exiftence, in very xp* 
mote aeraa^is, 1 trull, fufficiently demonftrat'ed 
in the following pages. Without an ehgvav* 
of Qali» orCAXJi.£B, the Ikbls goddcls to 
tl^om human vi6tims were occafionally 
qriheed ; a work of thiS'fciad moft haye.beeti 
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ittiperfed: but of the only two portraits which 
I ever faw, of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in M-r. Holwell’s Hiftorical Events, and the 
other in the firit volume of the Adatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wiihed rather to prefent 
the reader with the former, which was copied 
by Mr. Holwell’s artift, from the walls of ani 
ancient pagoda, and is the one moil def* 
criptive of her favage charafter, and nefa- 
rious rites. . But as the venerable author 
is, to the great happinefs of a mod numerous, 
and refpc^lablc circle of friends, dill living; 
and as our opinions on the fubjefl unfortu- 
nately cladi, I felt mylelf very delicatel/ 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved 'Without 
his permiflion; and I Could only produce it 
in proof of an hypotheds diHerent from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I wds 
foon relieved, by the kindnefs of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq^ 
pf Dean Street) and the figure has been 
engraved on a contra6led plate, with equal 
fidelity and fpirit. 

That fuperditious veneration for the Son 
and Fite,' which, in the earlied ages dlfftifed 
itfelf from Utt, ofCHAEOiBA, thrmigh sitl 
the Afiatit! world) cOnftitufes too remftrkabie 

o . and 
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and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Hindoftan, not to be confpicuoufly brought 
before the eye of the reader, in an engraving 
explanatory of its myftic rit^s. The im- 
portant magpitudp of the fubjeft, and the ex- 
ttnfive prevalence of that fuperftition, feera- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on orien- 
tal hillory and antiquities, more than commoo 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to furiiidi my 
fubfcribers vrith three plates elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the dilTertations' 
on this curious worlhip, fince Dr. Hyde’^ 
in the. Religion of the Ancient Perfian^, 
ftands defervediy higheft in repute, and is 
equally Icarcc, as it is authentic, 1 have been 
obliged to that author hir two of thofe 
plates ; the firft immediately illullrative of 
the Sabian fuperftition, copied from the tombs 
hf the ancient fovereiigns of Perfta, at 1 st 4* 
XtR, the ancient Perfepolis; the fecond ex-* 
hibiti^ a fpacious Firx-tempir, with fiys 
lofty, cupolas crownotg the fumidit «f ^ 
dome, and with cavities pierced, jn tht^ 
fidhs^ vfp fttvc ax vciats for thofe of 

fn^ei that from ^hfKgrgpd 

eurmus^ afid htta been Wnrowvd ^ 

Mr, 
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Bryant, as well as myfelf, in proofs of 
©bfervations which, in many points^ muft be 
Jiinavoiidably fimilar in all inveftigations of 
Aliatic mythology, The comparative parallel, 
hdwever, of thfc feveral fy Items of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Afta, 
with thofc of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
has not been before attempted, info extenSve 
a degree, at leaft, in this country, as in the 
work now fubmitted, with becoming diffi' 
dence, to a candid public. 

This curious engraving reprefents, as ex- 
plained on the plate itielf, a Perfian monarch 
in a pofturd of adoratioti, before the great 
bbje£ts. of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afcending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perliahs 
in the immortality of the foul, and it' ap- 
pears as if mounting up to that hallow^ 
oil>, in which, 'according to Dr. Hyde, in 
the fame book, the Periians foppofed the . 
throne ©f the' Deity to he fixed. Even if 
Sir WiUiani Jones, in hiit moft elaborate 
refeaithes into oriental antltjuity, had not 
4ilcoveidd to us that intereftiUg and impol^ 
tant faA) ^hat a'dynafiy ed' Hindoo princes, 
dcDMHnatbd MAiiAh 

0 2 ertet 
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erect origin, fate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the acceffion of Cayuma- 
ras, whom the Tarik Mirkhond, and, 
after that chronicle Sir William himfelf, in 
his Ihort hillory of Perfia, fortnerly afferted 
to have been the JirJl regular monarch of 
that empire ; had not the fame indefatigable 
explorer of Afia, told to afionifhed Europe, 
that of the ancient and venerable language 
of Perfia, called the Zend, “ fix or feven 
words in ten were pure Sanfereet,” the fimi- 
..larity of their devotion, in this refpeft, evi- 
denced in the daily and fcrupulous cele- 
bration, by the Hindoos, of the Howvt, or 
burnt facrifice ; in the famous feHs of Sau- 
ra’s and Sagnica's; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Hindoftan, but more efpecially at the cele- 
brated city of Benares j more than Suffi- 
ciently decides, that a moll familiar con- 
nexion, in the earlieft periods, has fubfifted 
between the. two nations. 

If, in conlequence of this religious vener- 
ation of the Hindoos for the Sun, and for 
Fire, objeXs which were fo early and lb 
univerfally deified through Afia ; if, on the 
furvey of thofe innumerable images, hur 
inao,befiiaIj and' compounded of both na> 

tures. 
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tures, which are fculptnred in every faered 
cavern, and painted in every pagoda, of 
.Hindoftan ; I have, more than once, in the 
courfe of the theological dillertation, branded 
her fuperllitious Tons with the name of Idol* 
ATERS, let not my meaning be millaken, 
nor my words milreprefented. While I a- 
gain alTcrt that the unity of God, is the prin- 
ciple which forms the bafis of the pure, pri- 
maeval, fublime theology of Brahma, as 
promiilged by the great Vyasa, the Plato of 
India ; while 1 allow that the folar fire is a 
noble lymbol of that divine, all-vivifyihg, 
all-pervading energy that fupports and ani- 
mates creation, I may, furely, be permitted 
to alTcrt that of India, which is fo true of 
all other countries — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting priefts, fufficiently 
art£al and bafe, for venal purpofes, to veil 
the awful truth from the eye. of the multi- 
tude^ — I may, furely, be allowed to infill upo® 
what the theological hiftory of every nation 
fatally juflifies, that the deity is too frequently 
-forgotten in the contemplation of that very 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended to 
iroprefs upon the devout foul, the more im- 
mediate fenfe of his prefence ; and that the 
image itfelf, has often received theiiomage 

due 
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due to the divinity reprefenfed. By the word 
idolater, thus ufed, I would be uncicrftood to 
mean, the offence in its mildeft figniHcation, 
for he who worfhips God, before an idol, 
IS AN IDOLATER. When the Jews, in the 
ilefert, exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not fuppofe that ftatue to be God 
himfelf, but to be animated by the foul of the 
deity, and, through it, they addreffed their 
prayers to him, who being a fpirit, mull ne- 
ceffarily be degraded by all fymbolicai repre- 
sentations, whatfoever, whether 'in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. In this fenfe, then, the in- 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters j they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Fire ; they reprefent, under a thoufand 
images, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious wilh to 
foften down the phrafe, in fubmillion to Mr. 
Haftings, who, near the period of the clofe 
A)f this volume, indulged me with a con- 
ference, of which, I have only to lament 
that it did not take place Iboner; a conSe- 
lence, during which, while my honeft ambi- 
tion was animated by the approbation of fo 
able a judge of Hindoo hiftory^nd litera- 
ture, my judgment was improved, and tbte 

bounds 
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bounds of my, knowledge of the Indian my- 
thology and fciences enlarged. From that 
gentleman’s obliging and ready communica- 
tion, I learned to entertain more jufl concep- 
tions of the great triad of deity, Brahma, 
Veeflinii and Secva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to me ; and by him 1 
was gratified with the fight of an expreflive and 
beautiful print, from which , I hope, here- 
after, to obtain his permiflion to have an 
engraving taken, of a female Indian devotee 
projlrate before the venerated flame. Recot- 
le£ling, at the moment, a curious plate which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogee penitents 
under the great Banian tree, of which, fonie 
eestended on the back, were, apparently* 
adoring the Sun, I could, not avoid repeat? 
ing a pafiage from the ^eetopades, cited in 
page 204 of (this volume, and fo highly elu- 
cidatory of ^e .fubje^l before us. " The 
Sun Otould be vmjhi^ed on the.back ; the 
God. OE Fire, upon the belly.” 

. The ;third plate^ allufive to the Solar 
Woilhipi j$ that very ftriking teprefentAdo!|R 

Of.A SAGRIFtCE TO THE SuNtifcUlptured 

a ' rbeia in ' the iThchais, which < fb : emineiidy 
both(ttorrobo»iM«> and Ulufiratbs What 1 haw 
advaacbd> concemuig the prbbidilb 'fpecics 
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of WorOiip, anciently celebrated in the fa- 
cred caverns of Elephanta and Salfette. — 
Concerning that valuable fragment of .anti- 
quity, fo much has been already faidj in the 
text, and fd accurate a defcription of it 
given, from M. Lucas, and Mountfaucon, as 
well as from Savary, ocular witnefl’es of its 
exiftence,as to render any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un- 
neceflary. 

In prefenting my readers with an engra- 
ving of the Matse Avatar, or firft incor- 
nation of Veeihtw, in a form compofed of 
man and fifh, I perform an aft of voluntary 
fupererogation, fince it is not immediately 
connefted with the fubjeft of this volume, 
and more properly belongs to the fecond 
feftion of this work, which includes the an- 
cient Sanfcreet Hiftory, and to which fec- 
tion, therefore, in conformity to the opinion 
of Mr. Paterfon, I refer thofe Avatars.-^ 
lhave, however, in various places of this 
volume, fo pofitively aflerted the attefiation 
given in ancient Sanfcreet treatifes, to the 
Mofaic doftrine of a general deluge, that it 
is not vdiolly irrelevant to my fubje£i, nor 
viU, J trufl, bei^^hacceptable to that portion 
of ihy fubfcribers, poffibly not a few, on. 

■ whoie 
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i/fhoCe accotinf I infert it 5 thoffe who dircoti* 
raged ordifgufted with the increafing bulk 
and expence of this work, may withdraw 
their names from the future fupport of if. 
As ‘it muft, neceflarily, appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other avatars, they will be candid enough to 
confider this fpontaneous fubjeftion of my- 
felf to unnecelfary expence, at once as a 
mark of my grateful refpeft for their paft 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex- 
citing expeflations which 1 want integrity to 
fulfil, or ability to gratify. As the engraving 
itlelf is accompanied in the pages immediately 
preceding its infertion, with an account of 
tht mythologic figures pourtrayed upon jt, 
and as the whole muft be largely comimented 
upon, hereafter, it would be trefpaffing oii 
tlie time. of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjeft. Thofe of them, who, 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye dircfled toward the parent country 
of mankind, will not foil, iri the Matfe- Avatar, 
to re.cognifc the Cannes, or Filh-God, of the; . 
J^byiotiiahs, and the Dagon 6f the Phoen^ 
cians; for of this very form, man, Jy^f 
. are both .thefe deities deferibed, the fof- 
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tnet in Berofus*, the latter in Seldenf . Jtiif , 
deed the very etymology of the term Dagon, 
more generally received among the com- 
mentators, forcibly corroborates this hypo- 
thefis, which deduces the whole from pa- 
triarchal traditions, in future ages mutilated ; 
for according to Bochart, it is derived from 
the Hebrew dag, a word fignifying fish. 
After the extenfive range taken by me on 
fubjeft of ancient caverns, and cavern- 
worfliip, in Alia, cfpecially of thofe near 
Bombay, it would have been an unpardon- 
able omilTioti, not to have attempted to 
.oblige the European reader with one glance, 
however tranfient and defeftive, of that of 
Elephanta, the glory of India, and the won- 
der of Afia. The perspective view of 
Elephanta, here prefented to him, though- 
copied after the bell Iketch of iw extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfeft kind, but it will ferve 
. to exhibit more clearly than any verbal def- 
j^fiption could avail, the form and arrange- 
ment ofthefingularcolumns.which adorn t^ 
.auguft fubterranean temple, the Workmanlhip 
and magnitu(^e of the grand mytbologic bu% 

Berofliff, a{md Eufebii Cbronicon. p. 5, 
f Seldeo^ Dc Dlis Syriii^ Syntag Gap# gi 
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and ftatues of other Indian Gods, that is, dei^ 
lied Rajahs ; and the general plan, upon which 
that facred and gloomy recefs has been exca- 
vated, in the remotcft periods of antiquity. 
In imagination, he will, naturally, be led to 
wander through thofe dark winding avenues, 
and as he ranges the dreary Verandas, he 
will, fo^ a moment, be plunged in all the 
horrors of the terrified afpirant, defcribed 
from Apuleius and Dion Chryfoflome, in 
pages 342 and 343, of this volume.-^— 
There, doubtlefs, the whole ftnpendous dra- 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently 
performed and the grand machinery difplayed^ 
while kings were the a&ors, and holy Brah- 
mins the admiring fpeftators ! There, doubt- 
lefs, the great God, and prophet Ra% hai 
often fought over again his wonderful bat- 
' ties with i!lie giant' Ravan ; and Creelhna 
has often fported, as of old, upon the hal- 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
creet hiftory of India, is podirtrayed upon 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
Accurate contemplation of its fculptureilj 
finely engraved, a light, like that whi^ - 
broke in upon the initiated of old, has potliiM 
upon me, from amidft the deep dbfcurity of 
f that folenib iretreat ; and the avatars, do*. 

pa fcending' 
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fceiiding from their ftation$,.feem to fiveep 
before me, in all the majeily of their ancient 
grandeur. That portentous and terrific fi- 
gure defcribed in page 253, which has per-^ 
plcxed all the beholders, which has been 
niinaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by myfelf, fo naturally and, I trult, ve^ 
nially reprefented as the deflroying Power 
of India, I am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cansa, fovereign of Ma- 
thura in the eighth avatar, thirfting for the 
blood of the infant Creelhna, who, it vyas 
piredifted, (a prediftion afterward verified) 
would dethrone and deftroy him : in confe- 
quence of which, he ordered all the mal^ 
children born at that period, to be deflroyed, 
J^e grafps the infant by the thigh, becaufe 
the enraged Canfa, as foon as he was born, 
rulhing to the apartment, whore his fup- 
pofed deftroyer was, according to my a^* 
thor, Sonnerat, feized the terrified babe by 
fhe legs, and* whirling it in that pofture, 
through the air, would have dalhed out 
its brains againlt a Hone, in the face of its 
(uppofed mother t but that child was a 
inale fublUtute, born at the fame hour with 
^reelhna, and exchanged by the command 
of the divine child himfclf, who Ufith 

very 
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very birth,; enjoyed the ntiraculoufe factAty 
of fpeech. By the fame immurtal infant) 
the female changeling was preferved un^ 
hurt,' for, though at a diftance, the power 
of Ci'cefhna operated fo far, as to enable 
her to burll from the grafp of the over- 
thrown tyrant, and tower above him, in 
the air, a majeftic goddefs, with eight armsi 
a circum fiance which ought not to excite, the 
ridicule of the reader, fince, as I have elfe- 
where remarked, the numerous heads and 
arms that decorate the flatues of India, arQ 
only fymbols by which a rude nation intended 
to exprefs their ideas of fuperior wifdcun.And 
pre-eminent fortitude. 

The event of Creefhna’s birth, and 'the 
attempt to de^roy bim, took place by nighty - 
and, therefore, the fhadowy mantle of dar)^ 
nefs, uppn,^hich mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved,— rdarknefs at once congenial 
Tvith his crime, and the feafon of its perper * 
tration, involves the .tyrant’s bufl; the firing 
pf death-heads marks the multitude < of inr 
fants flain by his favage mandate, and every 
ohje6l.in the. fculpture illuftrates the events ' 
pf that avatar. It is 'engraving for me, wiiil 
all. the acenrecy of deUneation and fp>dt 
^rjgihal, and vdUajfpe^ 
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:(n)ong the avatars. In this particular figure 
^ere is great difplay of genius, and great 
energy of expreflion? a tolerable engraver^ 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of executing, 
from fuch materials, a fatisfa 8 :ory print. I 
tnuft, however, forewarn the reader that if 
in the plates prcfcnted to him, in a work of 
this kind* which are, neceflarily, taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes ancient them- 
lelves, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
expe£ls to find any very fuperlative excel- 
lence, either in the defign or the execution, 
it'is fcarcely pofiible, but he mull be dirap-‘ 
pointed. There are few travellers who en- 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
iii cariying with them, at the expence of 
foyalv munificence, able draughtfmen ; fewer 
.who like Norden and Le-Bruyn, arO 

themlelves accomplilhed artifls* -Happy 

would it be for fcience were the cafe other-, 
wile! In general, the precious fragments of ' 
tnuquity are copied on the fpot, from hide 
&ldptures on rock, or half defaced paintingt 
in £aftem temples, by travellers little sto* 
quainted either with the fculptor’s, or the 
painter’s art. In napfl inftances, too, h id 
ioipoilible for Ae artift to deviate from tfa# 
qj^eniplar l^foce hiiQ* hdwever defeftivc >1111 

propriety 
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propriety, and however contrary to the 
tabliflied rules of his profeflton. So correQ a 
FAC'SiMiLE as may convey a juft conception 
of the objcfl intended to be reprefented> is 
in general the utmoft that the reader can 
reafonably expeft. Thefe refle£llons are in- 
deed lefs immediately applicable to the fi- 
gures in Elephanta, than raoft others. in an-- 
tiquity j fince they are, in general, excel- 
lently deligned ; and, indeed, many of thofi; 
figures are fculptured with fuch fpirit and ex- 
preflion, as muft aftonifh every fpedlator 'who 
confiders the remote period of their formW^ 
tion } and if the ftatues copied from £gyp^. 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s travels, be 
nuine antiquities, we (hall not long hitfitate 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication 
the fame indefatigable race. What wonderoai 
race that ' was, and from what primai^al 
country they diffufed themfelves oVer al^ 
Afia, and the greateft part of Africa, thb 
reader may form fome Conjeaure,by perii* 
fing the latter part of the extended profpecy 
tus, which precedes the Theological Pifleih- 
tation. Mr. Bryant’s hypotjiefis accounthii|^ 
£>r the. great fimilarity which prevails in th^ 
•rcbite&ore^^lfiipenial and fd>terianepttS,ji^ 
|he o fp^ies v^f atcM^ 
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which awes us alike with its mafly folidit^^ 
»pd‘ its ftupcndous elevation ; is the only one 
upon which the difficulty can be explained^ 
A view of the Vestibule of the grand 
temple ^fDandera, the ancient Tentyra,'(by 
miltake, p»rinted Tentara, in the engraving) 
which is defcribed by Pococke, and others, 
is given on the Tame plate with the perfpec- 
tive view of the Elephanta Cavern, as wellj 
becaufe from being half buried in the fands, 
it may, in fome degree, be filled fithteir- 
ratieous, as becaufe it difplays the hierogly- 
;|]|fi)^)aiKl mythologic fculptures, with which 
jdlstf cdliUEhas and walls of the Egyptian tem- 
ples. were covered, The former are, indeed^ 
tOQ)‘^h)Ute to be accurately diflrnguithed-; 

<pf the order, and the number of them, 
from .that plate, a correfl idea may be 
foT^d. What muft the Temjde itfelf have 
been, of which fo magnificent an edifice 
Wait only the Vestibule ? 

'.i Co'nneSed with the caverns of India, are 
'■ tW# other fubje£ls, concerning which I reghi^ - 
^“i^der’s permifiion fomewhat more ejcjdi* 

, citi^l^ deliver my fentiments. The firft re* 
"^irw'tllafparticutat fpccies of worlhip fb 
iifhjint throughout HindoSaiy l mean Adi; 
LinKtikMgOr Ph AL ios, (0^ Mi^. 

, . di^ufiing 
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dilgaftiog emblem, is fo confpicuoafly pouf- 
trayed in all the pagodas, and fa'cred caverns 
of' India,- Every reader, who at ail reflefts, 
will be (enfible how difficult it mud be to 
write on fuch a fubjeft, in words that may 
not offend even the eye of virgin innocence j 
of which clafs of readers, 1 truft, a few will 
honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
been as. careful as poffible to feleft expreffions 
that'may unfold my meaning, without giving 
offence, and have, on that account, curtailed 
cveO to obfeurity, my remarks on a fubjefl. 
of which, taken up in a phylical-and philofo^ 
phicalpoint of view, the full elucidation would 
require volumes ; and upon which, in. fa^, 
nota<few volumes have been written.' I have 
in the following pages, contidered that woto 
{hip 'merely tin a theological light,- and though 
1 am -not, ignorant of a great deal which has 
been written by Sonnerat and others, cop- 
cerpiog the purity of morals, and intnetion, 
of the,iirft devotees pf the Lingam, in 
dri^^the Phallus, in Egypt; yet, I canqpi^ 
aydM thinking that the lefs fpid in praile pr 
vindication of . it, , the better, in EnropeahiK 
conn tiries, wherer more pure and n<^ler cpn« 
cepdo^ and cria^ 
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prevail; where the inh^bitonts are not lul- 
' led in the infenfible apathy^ and divine aJh 
forption, of the pious Yogees; and where 
the ebullition of licentious paflion is not fo 
efleftually curbed, by viands limple and in- 
nutritions as the rice and water of the ab- 
ftra£led and philofophical race of Brahma. 
Confidered in a theological point of view, 
and writing, in a country profefling ChriUjan- 
ity, I truft, I have referred fo indecent a 
devotion to its true fource, the turpitude' of 
Ham, whofe Cuthite progeny introduced it in- 
to HindoQan, together with other depravities, 
deftrudive of the pure primaeval religion of 
Shem, or the principles of the Veelhnu feft. 
Even thofe who ftrenuoufly contend for the 
unfullied morality of the firft inllitutors of 
the worihip in queftion, will, doubtlels, ad- 
mit the truth of what I have aOerted in page 
337, and thole immediately following, con- 
cerning the adulteration of its original 
purity, fo evident in the proftitution of /^e 
woinen of tiu. pagoia, and the indec^cfes 
pra6Uled in the royllerions rites of BACCHtis, 
and the Bo9a Dea, at Rome. My objed, 
therefore^ is to evince that the brevity I 
htive dblerved, on a fubjeQ which,^iii a ti#« 
rite upon the tlieology of HindoBam', night 
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naturally be expefled to engrofs a larger 
portion,, has proceeded from choice, not frbin 
ignorance of the extenfivb, and deeply phy- 
fical natnre of the fubje£l, nor inattention to 
the prevailing manners of India. 

The other fnbje6l alluded to, is that of the 
Metempfyeholis, concerning which, and the 
myllerious rites of initiation ih thofe caverns, 
fo much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferred 
in his chapter upon Elephant a, that,a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca- 
vern, its form and dccoratioiis, would not 
only throw great lig^t upon the. ancient 
hiftory of India itfelf, but upon the hiflory 
and thcologic rites of other Aliatic nation$< 
With (his hope, and with the key fupplied 
me by Porphyry and Celfus, tp unlock all 
the theological and philofophical myfteries, 
anciently celebrated in caverns;' ,! truft, I 
have contributed fomewhat towards rempv- 
iiig the veil of obfeurity, in which the hif- 
tory, the irites^ and defign of that aftoniihing 
excavation has been lb long involved. That 
certain myfterious rites vxre there celebra- 
ted, has been proved, as far as analogy., in 
thetdogical lendments, and fimilarity in the 
HabricatioB of the caverns, with thofe in the 
qg snoiintaiD# 
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moantains of Perfia, and Uppef Egypt, 
(jould tend to ellablifh the proof. For to 
what purpofe was there the double entrance 
into them, by Northern and Southern 
GATES, according to the Homeric defcrip- 
tion of the Cave of the Mymphs, inferted 
in page 320 of this volume, of which, the 
North entrance was that through which the 
foul, in its journey of the metempfychofis, 
paifed to the lower fpheres, while that to the 
South was facred to celeftials alone; for 
what purpofe were intended the winding ave- 
nues; the high altars; the tanks, for ablu- 
tion ; and the gloomy interior receffes, but 
for the regular performance of fimilar cere- 
monies, and the arduous exercife of kindred 
virtues. To place, however, the difputed 
point beyond all doubt, I have now to in- 
form the reader of the following intelligence. 
More extenlive enquiry, lince that portion 
of my book went to prefs, which alTerted. 
that fimilar rites were performed in the In- 
dian caverns, as were anciently celebrated 
in the myftic cell of Ofiris, the cave ©rMb 
thra, and the temple of Eleufis, has ob- 
tained for me authentic information, thkt 
at this very day, fomething very much*, in-, 
ancient notion, and' 

of 
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of purification, iii facred caverns, continues ■ 

in vogue among the H.indoos, in one of our' 
own fettlements. In the illand of Bombay, 
about two miles from the town, rifes a con* 
fiderable hill, called Malabar Hill, which, 
ftretchlng into the ocean, by its projeClion, 
forms a kind of promontory. At the ex* 
treme point of this hill, on the defeent 
towards the (ea (hore, there is a Tock, upon 
the furface of which there is a natural Cre- 
vice, which communicates with a cayity 
opening below, and terniinating towards the 
fea. “ This place)” fays an author, to whbfe' 
printed account of it, 1 was referred for 
corroborative evidence of its exiftence, ** iS‘ 
ufed by the Gentoos, as a purification for 
their fins, which, they fay, , is efiefted by ' 
their going in at the opening beloVtj and 
emerging out of the cavity above. Thisr 
cavity feems too narrow for perfons of any ' 
Corpulence to fqueeze through : the cere- 
mony, however, is in fuch high repute id 
the neighbouring countries, that there is lia 
tradition' that the famous Conajee Arifiria^' ' 
ventured) by ftealth, one night, upon thm 
ifiand, on pn^ofe to perform this ceremcdiy^ 
and. got und^doyered.” • 

fSes'Giofe'S V(mn''t6dwEa& ladies^ $ 
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, After the laccUrate Map Of Ancient Ik- , 
BiA, prefented to the literary yorld by M. 
d’Anville, in his excellent treatife entided 
Antiquite Geographique de' l'Inde, 
it would have been prefuinptuous and i'pi- 
pertinent, to have attempted the fabrication 
ojF another. 1 have, therefore, had that 
ma^ correftly re-engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the claflical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo and Pliny, 
in the geographical treatife, and purfues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is cal- 
led the Panjab of India, or country wa- 
tered by the five great branches of the Indus ; 
beyond which, caftward, the conquefts of 
that invader, however magnified by the , 
Greek hiftorians, did not extend. In the 
very few alterations I have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rcnnel’s map 
of Northern India, in the laft edition of his . 
iQODoir. The fituation of the Cathaei^^ 
which is not marked in D'Anville’s map, ex- . 
c^pt by the iicite of Sangala, is afeertained 
that of Major Rennel, though I oogh^. ' 
perhaps^ again to apologize for perfevering , 
in' the mode of fpclling that , Name. It 
was, however, agreeable to ah hypotheUs^ 
adopted by me, of the propriety of which, 

m 
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the>eader miift’be the ultimate judge, and 
perhaps, in conformity to that hypotheirs* 
I ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho- 
graphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
I thought it would likewife gra- 
tify the reader’s curiofity, to fee a native 
Map of Hinoostan, and among a variety 
offered to me, 1 have adopted the one 
which I prefumed was moft authentic, that 
in the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially 
explained in the diflertation ; a fglfer eluci- 
dation of the meaning of the Hindoo Geograr 
phers, will be given in the' chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com- 
iperce with Europeans, has been the happy 
occafion of attending their grofs errors bo 
that f'ubje£):. In the future volumes : of this 
work, two other maps will be prefented'to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mor 
dern Hiftbry of Hindoftan: the ex- 

hibiting the country properly called by that 
name; the lottery the peninfula, agreeable to 
the recent partition of the doininions of Ti||r 
poo Sdltaiin, among the belligerent powbFs, 
under the jpolitic, the moderate, the Judicn^s 
^tuiaj^ineot of a noble <;ominander, wh^ 
diftinhuilhbd , fUagnanhOity canntn 
hoinli Oki the' df 
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f paufing in tlie full $;areer of glory', to clleck 
the ardour of <langerou$ ambition,, and ji^- 
^nembering mercy in the moment of certmn 
viftory. , . ' • 

Such are the Engravings and Maps.^lfkh 
' .which the book, now offered to the public, is 
..decorated r and fome of thofe that are now 
.. engraving for the volumes, which are imme- 
diately . to . fjcceed, are Hill more curious; 

. though poflibly they may not be fo n.um^- 
ous. ,I again beg. permiflion to repeat, that 
. it isimpoffible to feparate the ancient mytho- 
..logy, and ancient hiftory of any of the , great 
eippires of Afia. . He who faftidioufly^ejej^ 
the ibrmer, muff refign all hope of compre- 
..hendipgthe latter. WiUiTcfped to the hillpyy 
' of ancient India, it appears to me toi be a 
Ijpeeiea of affronomical mythology ; and ppfli- 
hly,<when more fully inveffigated, the I’eftpd^ 
of the. Egyptian Hermes, and the Tprtojfe 
, in which V eelhnu became incarnate,. will both 

- ■ . » >'V ^ 

he • found to have reference to the' fign tlmt 
Hovdy .winds round the North , pole, 

■ «nd .^hood, another incarnation of > Veelhptt, 
■cvidently,<relate to the'fame planet^ ^pr ,,t||ie 
.'dies MfWcurii of.the Greeks, is, undpuht^y* 
,^e dies..^<|o<l ;.pf 
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evidenc^ m thi|& day of Woden, that fs, 
Wodert's day, dr, as we are accultdmed 
cdrni^tly to write and pronounce the 
word, Weunesdav. Engaged neceffirily, 
therefore, 'in thele more extended enquiries t 
an^ involved, confequently, in great addi* 
tional expences, I find . rnyfelF relufiantly 
compelled to fix the price of fublcription to 
the Hiftory of HindoAan, at two ^lincas, 
infiead of one. 1 make this alteration with 
the full concurrence of the major pkrt of 
my fnblcribers : I truft it will meet the 
probation of the remainder; and that thoib 
may not be injured, whofe benevolence to 
the aaith^t*, and candid opinion pf -his un<t 
dertiiking, induced tlwm to fublcritfe 
cOpfes of this work, I fubmit it to tH^ th^ 
they take no more than one copy. 

I have obierved before, that, in the cPurle 


of die wide range, which I have been 
c6ihpfene4 to take in the field df Afiatic 
myihdfogy, that certain topics haVe arifen 


fdr equally delicate akid , per^ 

pf^hg. Ateong them, fti partktilar, 
‘fjfcfciea of 'TkiiSiitY fbritts a eodftaift ai^ 
pi-dihkieht feature h*. neaidy tffl the 
^ ^drteataf difebldtf. ^ 
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of the Eall, as it concerns the. pagtw 
hatiHhg been never yet fully inveft!gaje4> nor 
kccurate engravings of the Gentile Trinities, 
in regular fcrics, ever yet prefented to ,the 
public, I have ventured, with a tremlding 
fiep, upon that hazardous talk. It war^t 
from chAct, but from rucej^ty, that I have 
entered thus largely upon a fubjeft, which 
from the incelTant operations of the great 
Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, Veefhnu, 
and Seevaj in the mythology of Hindollan, 
was intimately blended with others, treated 
of in thefe introduffory volumes. This <yt- 
tenlive and interelling fubje£f engrolTes a 
conliderable portion of the second^part 
of this volume, and my anxiety to prepare 
the piiblic mind to receive, with indulgence, 
my efforts to elucidate fo myfterions a point 
of theology, induces me, in this place, in 
the words of an advertisement prefib^d 
to that fecond part, to remind the candid 
reader ** that vifible traces of this do^rine are 
difcbvered not only in the three prim[CI>^ 
fees' of the Chaldaic Theology; in the 
TRiPLAStOs Mitrra of Perha; in the Tri> 
AD, Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seeva, of lii- 
dia, where it was evidently promulged 
Gee T A, fifteen fanpdred years before tl^ bi|i^ 
of Iflato jf biitviii the ^NOMEN of 
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Japan} in the infcription upon the fambnaitjiie* 
dal found in thedeferts of Siberia, '* to theTKJr 
VNE God,” to be feen at this day, in the Va* 
luai^le cabinet of .the Emprefs, at Peterlburgf 
in fhe Tanga-Tanga, or three-in-one, 
of the South Americans-; and finally, with- 
out mentioning the velliges of it in Greece, 
in the fymbol of the Wing, 'the Globe, and 
the StRPENT, confpicupus on moft of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uiii- 
verfally, an^ in fuch remote periods, preva- 
fent in Afia, and the neighbouring regiqi^ 
it became abfolutery necelfary fully to en- 
quire, whether fo fundamental an article. of 
the Chriflian Faith, zvere, oi were noty l^own 
to thp ANCrENT Jews. The Author trulls 
that the fa£l of its having been known,' tho’ 
obfcurely, in Palelline, is amply proved, in 
the following pages. He lik^wife flatters 
himfelf that the produSLion of all the evi- 
dence, for its having been aflually believed 
by the ANCIENT. Jews, will be a circum- 
fiance as highly gratifying * to the alTeiiting 
Chriflian; as , the exhibition of the various 
fymbols, by which the Trinity was ^(hs^owedf 
out among i^e Fagan natioiu,. wUl bq to 
ViiiTposo, and tbe 
;i^le 

Ctedb alTejrdon, <Vthai this do^rtpe nut 
■ ;_r3t 
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ob(e]i|K;ly known in Paleftine,” { k€|[ 
fi^the prefent, to p^opofe the following 
^mbok by. which the ancient Jews were 
accuftomed to defignate the ineffable naipCf 
:Jeh'*qvah, in mannfcripts of the moft ve- 
nerable antiquity, for their ferious refle£uon. 



The above fymbol is a charaderiftical re- 
prefentation of a trinity in unity j the 
former reprefented by three Jops, denoting 
the three hypoilafes, or perfons in tbe^divine 
effence, the Joo being the known chara^cr 
of that Jehovah^ of whofe name, in Hebrew, 
it conftitutes the hrft facred letter; the latter 
ihadowed out by the circle that furrqunds 
them,- as well as by the point Kametz,' hib- 
joined to the three. Jods, which denotes the 
ESSENTIAL UNITY common to the three hy- 
pofiafes. The fymbol itfelf is to.be found in 
the writi^s of the younger Buxtorf, one of the 
profonndeft critics in Hebrew literature, that 
ever flourHhed but oiP the pale of the Jewim 
church, whofe Judgm^t pn this 
hjfm^ter, be iorei^ at; length : ” 



irile f K&rm!} ^at 

irf teiimtal anliq^ea, dnie; OEdipuf 
tiacas of AthanAfius K^faer.. *t1ier. ^1: 

that, in the andent Chddee jMtlk- 
f^i^fcB. Icept facred from the vulgar, amoilg 
th^ JeWiih <fe^rs, the name Jdiovah ia 
thus defignated t and the fecond ' declarm, 
that he himlelf has fetm tiiat name tilna 
invariably efaara£terized, in all. the ancient 
Hebrew manufcripts of the Bible, in the 
Vatican. I thought this information fo im" 
portant, that, at my defire, a learned friend 
has written to the librarian, at Rome, for 
•correfl; intelligenice relatiw to the truth of 
this declaration, and the age oi the man«-. 
icripts in whidi the defignatipn appears. The 
refult of this inquiry (hall form an appendbc to 
the iecond part of this volume. 

There is likewife another fymbol, of a na- 
ture too curious to be here omitted, bgr which 
this, dodtrine of the lYinity was ihadowed out 
among the ahaent Egyp^na, and which, 
whoevcsr will eaatuine the plates of Norden 
and Pocoeke, will End co^icuoofly fculp> 
<tured oh almajfi all rim petals of the more 
ancient templmnf ^ figure 

ldgh|^ pidturel^il^^ Icmfiful, 0!oa^,Un<^ 
ad., oiictoM,' o'mnk 
'’:p6Tim'r fowan,, .iri^.'''riipefocB, .ftrikmig^ 

' ddoriprive • 
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entering «^(f||i lai^ than had intendj^d,; 
or indexed would >otbe^!W^Ue . have, been^iiee^' 
fary,- into the ancient rabbinical theology w 
the Hebrew do£lor8, as. delivered do^n tdj 
their pofterity in the Targums, the Tai.i3^ 
Munsy and other compofitipns of the moft 
celebrated cabalifts of the ancient fyna? 
gogue ; a line of fpeculative divinity which*' 
I confcfs, ' was till lately totally unknown to 
me, and the inyeftigation of which required' 
nO 0nall portion of tinte and ieduftry. The' 
compTehenliye view which I have taken. 
the fame fubje£t, required ^ naore mino^ and 
critical examination of the authenticity and 
antiquity of thofe Chaldaic oracles which * 
are' attributed to Zoroafier, than I. could 
find in any previous author, they having 
been generally given qjp hy all thofe wl^ 
have hitherto treated of thein, either as raidt 
forgeries, or as invOly^; in. inextricate/ob- 
icurity. But on h ihore acqprate inquiry into 
.:^e meaning, of thole a|>ibi^ ora^esyitwiR 
appear that thdy poiy. ca^l^uun doiSru^ fini^ 
J^r. to thq^e thfit' prfyadJod 'in'dJ^ 
cient i^d obfoleteT^fteia^,i^:]^o|pg^^^ 
il^yalent elp§|^^ 



remarfiabte trtfees^ oNhe ro{wi> 

. i^Hibh 6F the «ld io thofe 

^i^qles, ftill remain among the Ihdian Br^b* 
inina; particularly thofe that regard their pay- 
•ftic Theurg)', their magical incantationa; their 
*;general belief in the agency Of good and evil 
'daemons, worfliip offire,'fire>ordeals, and other' 
facredly obfcure ceremonies, upon vhichl 
‘nhave grounded a defence of the genuineiiefs df 
‘^hofe oracles. The perpetual recurrence df a 
rACREO TRiAD'OF Deity, in -Afiatic mytho- 
'logy, and it is of little confequence whether 
^attiiad confilhsd of PERSONaj QuALXTTEli, 
dr Atthibutbs deified ; fince they are alt 
'corrnptions 6f one grand priinaeval dodrine^) 
'gi^tially led me on to the exaipination of the 
'fragments of aircient theology, *.afcribed, to 
itte ^Egyptian H-e-rmes I of the hymns atti^> ^ 
'j^ted't'o ORTKEUsiKand of.^^hat occurs m'dile 
'qiMsdnliaHy 'temafkal^e, -relative to a -tjdtdty 
of dfs^ hypfoftafes j in the writings of Ntt* 
imiinibs/'I^rmenMete) 'and f^ato. ‘ • > ' 

'fVoHa iwidns 'dyeninftafnees eitlt* 

in ihe -pteecding pages, "and 
now before him, 'dhe net((^- nl^r 
^dffiMy tk^’dMblii!^ fome iitfot, ideit 

'«iif fthe uhdkfr^^ ith^- if 


For my own part, I have' had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the groWr 
ing magnitude of my fubjeft. Having origi- 
nally, for the fake of ceconomy, but greatly, 
as I find, to m,y own difadvantage, as an 
author, and materially, as I fear to the inju- 
ry of the engravings, cholen an oftavo rather 
them a quarto page for the ulhering into the ' 
world of this work, I have daily occafion t0\ 
fed- and to lament, that my efforts to elu<> 
date" the Indian Hifiory are crampec}, and 
that the fphere in which 1 can only move 
with prudence and fafety is far too circum- 
feribed for an undertaking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with the imraenfity, and va- " 
riety of the fubjefts, neceffarily - compre- 
hmided in it, 1 fcarcely know how to break- 
down into a compafs fufiiciently contracted, 
and into volumes that may not give birth to 
alarm or difguft, the enormou^ aggregate 
of materials already prepared; and which, 
if committed to prefs without feveretr^trepch-^ 
'ment, would already fill ten volumes of the. 
fize! of that now fubmitted to the Public.^ 
For, in truth, at a period long^antecedent :t<o 
the year 4790, pnd previous to any idj5a 45f; 
w^ting iDilfeetmions,. or. entering ii^q-#e in- 
of remcif ^anfcj^eet^lfe* 

s ' extei^v.e 
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cxtenfive portion of this work, which may 
be' called the regular claflical Hillory of 
Hindoflan,! and which, commencing • vith 
the Perfian and Grecian invafions, defcends 
in regular fucceflion down to the extinftion 
of the Wellern empire, was already com- 
pleted, though not committed to thq prefs. 

Of the numerous and cruel incurlions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
feveral feries of dynafties of the Sultans of 
Gazna, Gaur, and Charasm, dynafties 
fcarcely heard of in Europe, but highly re- 
nowned through all Afia, and deeply con- 
ne6led with Indian Hiftory ; of the daring 
. exploits, in the fame country, of the immor- 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Charafmian 
dynafty ; and of the fierce and fangiiinary, 
but politic Timur, a^ the hiftory of thefc 
dynafties* is detailed by Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragiusj Abulfeda, Al Makin, and Abulghazi, 
the Tartar Jtiftorian, compared throiighodd 
uith Fer^Uds native hijlory of the country,’ 
and as'^e feats of thofe two great Eaftem 
war^id^, unrivalled in the number of their 
arises, or the arduoufnefs of their enter- 
Pl^s, even by the Alexanders and 

of 
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of cfaflical antiquity, are given in the au*x 
thentic volumes of Arablhah, Sheriffedin, and 
the excellent edition of Timur’s Institutes 
recently publilhed at Oxford, in Arabic and 
Englifh, by Do6lor White and Major Davy ; 
of thefe, together with the interefting events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 
may properly be called the Founder of the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of his 
father, Ulug Beg, the great aftronomer, who 
equally awed the Defpots of Afia in the field 
by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 
ftudy by his writings ; of Ulug Beg^ a name' 
to be.for ever holden facred, while irapaitial 
jullice continues to be the orriament of kings^ 
and found philpfophy remains the glory of 
learned univerfities and while both, ter- 
minating in an undeferved and ignominious 
end, can awake in mankind the figh of com- 
miferatidn — of Akber, the annals of whofe 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfelf; 
of the magniiScent Jehaun ; and thd* intrepid 
Aurungzeb ; of thefe refpeftive charafters, 
illuftrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 
circumitantial and elaborate hiftories have 
for fome time 'pail been compofed by me; 

s 2 with 

* Among other noble ViiUjc Big founded aj^ibxtenfivi 
College^ and a noble bbienratof/n lit Samaro^* 
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with which', and a few eluwdatory engravings, 
thfe Public (hall be gratified the moment that 
its decided approbation lhall appear to fanc- 
tion the enormous expence, of printing them. 
Happy (hall I be to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of obfeure mythology 
into the path of regular and connefled Hif- 
tory ; and greatly indeed lhall I think my- 
felf indebted to the candour of the Public, if 
the inaccuracies and defefch of this volume 
may be overlooked in the confideration that 
objefts more important have engaged my 
attention than thofe thAt relate to precifion 
of exprefiion, and the minutiae of errors, for 
the moll part, typographical.' ’ , ' 

While 1 again lament that the engrayWgil 
of this volume, which are for the moft part 
on quarto plates, mull be injured by being, 
folded within the contra 6 led compafs of 4 ^ 
oftavo page, I think it necelTary to'jtt^mqt’ ‘ 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, thatra ninch 
larger number, than is ufual of the 
Jfofw of thofe plates has been printed 
a view, at fome period or another, to gi^% 
the wiihes of thofe zealous friends, who arn 
anxious to lee a quarto edition of a work 
which, they are pleafed to affert, merited a 
more expanded and refpeflable psLge.<<" 
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For- what cojocerns niyfelf, I confefs that 
1 want neither , hpneft ambition, nor proper 
materials tp enlarge this andei|p^ing td any 
extent that may be neceflary to Ithe cm^l^ 
elucidation of the interefting obje^s con- 
cerning which it treats. Printing, however, 
at.my own peril and expence, I freely acknow- 
ledge, that, with the comparatively fmall fup- 
port which I have hitherto experienced, 
1 have fdt the publication of it upon an 
o£lavo page fufficiently oppreffive, without 
at ptefent engaging in a more coftly edi- 
tion. If, however, a fociety of .Gentlemen, 
or eyiSn of liberal Bookfellers, fliould think 
the plan of a larger edition warrantable, no 
'interefted motives on my part (hall obftra^ 
^ ; accompli(hment of their wilhes; but, oir* 
contrary, every exertion in my power 

E ^all he aflForded to render Tuch a work more 
prthy. the public eye, than it can ‘be in 
f ^efent garb ; and fome veiy curious' 
^dftipnal (ketches, taken as well from the 
,^^k of nature as from volumes of ffceat 
poft mid rarity, elucidatdry of Indian anti- 
quities^ and originally (hle6ted by me, for 
fbe jlluftration of thefe pages, but fince' laid 
by,, as too large in the delign for inferCion 
in^an o£lavo voluihe,. ai^ tpo expeubve io ! 

the.. 
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the execution for a work of this pri^e, fliall 
be chearfully refigned for the decoration of 
it I truft, that the fordid principles that 
fometimes difgrace authorlhip are* unknown 
to my mind. I write from nobler motives than 
the defire of bafe emolument; but my fitua- 
tion will not allow me to be infenfible to the 
di£lates of prudence, and the admonitions 
of friendly anxiety for my intereft. 

Of this particular book, (which, though 
entitled part the first of volume 
THt first,, mull itfelf be conlidered as a 
volume, and, in faS, there are few otlavos 
volumes of fimilar magnitude) the price to 
ftibfcribers muft be half-a-guinea ; to non- 
^ fubferibers twelve {hillings : of the fecond, 
the engravings being lefs numerous, though 
not lefs curious, the price to fubferibers 
will be eight fliillings — to non-fubicribers 
nine fliillings ; that of the others will be 
proportioned according to: the magnitude 
of the volumes, and the number of platep: 
but to the fubferibers the total amount of the 
work {hall not exceed two guineas. 

Left, after all, the reader fhould think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe in the price of my book, it be- 
■ coines neceffaiy that I. fhould inform him of , 

thfe' 
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the undifguifed to myfelf, alarming truth, 
that, from not being the moft rigid ceconomift 
in the wbrid, or the moft accurate of calcu* 
lators, I had myfelf formed but very inade- 
quate conceptions concerning the total ex- 
penfes that would be incurred by fuch a 
work} that when he ftiall pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will fcarce- 
ly lay down the value of the maps and en- 
gravings that illuftrate it, and that, from the 
fale of fingle volumes only, unlefs the work 
colleftively (hould meet with the good for- 
tune to have an extenfive fale, no pofiible 
compenfation will arile to the author for 
many hours of literary toil confirmed by the 
midnight lamp ; for very confiderable Property 
expended upon the completion of it; and 
Health deeply, if not irretrievably, injured. 

During the ftill farther, but unavoidable, 
delay in publication, caiuled by the maps and 
engravings above-enumerated, a few highly 
refpeflable I'ubfcribers have been Added to the 
Lift,' previoufly given; and I am proud to 
fubjoin to that lift, names fo exalted by noble 
birth, and private virtue, as His Grace the 
Duke of MowraosE, and the Right Hon> the 

EaRL of W INCHELSEA } SlR JOSEPH BANKS, 

Bart. Prefideht of the Royal Sociny, who, 

amidft 
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amidfl his other numerous and raore-impor--’ 
tant engagements, has condefcended to notice 
this infant undertaking } Robert Dallas, 
Efq. who, together with his colleague in a caiife 
of great celebrity, Thomas Plumer, Efq. has 
Ihewo the mod; decided and liberal patronage 
of the Pliftory of a Nation with whqfe policy 
and manners the records of Wcftmiiifter-Hall 
wilt eternal teftimony to their intimate 
andextenlive acquaintance — Samuel Beach> 
CROFT, and William Tod, Efquires, who, 
defervedly eminent as they are in the mercan> 
tile world, have evinced in this inftance no 
lefs zeal to promote the advancement of Bri- 
4ilh Literature, than, on other occajfions, to 
forward the interefts of Britilh Commerce. 
To thefe I gratefully annex the names of 
John Penn, Efq. Matthews Beachcroft, 
Efq. the Rev. Philip Fisher, A. M.} Wil- 
liam Cowling, Efq.. of Chambers, Ehek j^ 
John Grqve, Efq. Captain Charles Hughes, 
of the Royal Navy, and of Friday- hill Houfe, 
in Eflcx} the Rev. Thomas Crawley," A. M. 
Mr. Thomas Calowald, Jun. John 
DLEDXTCQ iii^fq. and Francis BuRROwt, 
Efq. 

J^eS’Str^f Dtcemier ^otbf 179a, f' 
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CHAP. I, 


Of the ancient geographisal Divifions of India, 

, according to the Claffcal Writers of Gkeeck 
an^RoME. 

\ 

T ^HE Tcience of Geometry is thought 
to have been the invention . of the an- 
cient Egyptians ; and, the occafion of it, the 
annual -inundations of the Nile. A fimilar 
argument may be urged with far greater 
plaufibility, in favour of its having origi;* 
sated in India, finee many parts of that cx« 
tenlive region arc annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other conr 
liderable rivers. It was a cuftom of very 
ancient date, and of almoft univerfal preva" 
lence, in Afia, for great monarchs,and com^* 
manders of armies, to carry in their train 
certain perfons whole office it was to meafure 
0e roacb, and deferibe the provinces through 
which they pafled. Thefe Itineraries proved 
Idtirv^rds of the utmoll importance vto the 
B Geo- 


CO 

Geographer, and the Hiftorlan ; and hence 
- Abnl Fazel, the fecretary of Sultan Akbef, 
ivas enabled to give fo accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
vrhich bears the name of that emperor. The 
old Indians themfelves feem to have been 
more than ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy j for, according to Strabo, they 
ere£lcd columns, infcribed with direflions 
for travellers, and marked with the diftances 
of the feveraf cities one from the other *. But 
however well the Indians might have been 
acquainted with the geography of their own 
counti^, it will prefently appear that they 
were miferably deficient in the knowledge of 
that of the other parts of the terreftial globe, 
as indeed will be fufficiently evident to the 
leader, from a flight infpeQion of the curi" 
ODS Hindoo map of the world, prCfented to 
him in the courfe of this geographical difler* 
^tion. I fhall devote the prefent chapter to die 
Ct^deration of the Indian Geography, 
fording to the Greek tmd Roman writers. 
In the fect^ chapter I fhall endeavour td 
relieve the -neceffary drynefi, which alwiyi 

• 8u|bai( Gcesnjilui, Kb. 15, p, Wi. 

attends 
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attends geographical details, by difplayiag 
from authentic writers, the aftonifhing extent^ 
and unequalled magnificence, of the fu'cceffive 
capitals of India, under the Hindoo, Perflan 
i'od Tartar Princes j and, in the third, from 
Sir W. Jones’s elegant little treatife, prefixed 
to his Defeription of Afia, and from the Ayeen 
Akbery, I fhali exhibit the fentiments, on 
thisfubje£f, of ^e Perfian, Arabian, and In- 
dian geographers. My guide, throughout the 
whole furvey, will be the works of thole €»■ 
lebrated modern geographers, Mr. D* Anville, 
and Major Rennel. 

India was a term applied with the greateft 
latitude by the ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, whofe ideas of the geographical divi- 
fions of this portion of the globe, were ex- 
ceedingly confufed and inaccurate. Not only 
a confiderable part of Scythia, by the deno- 
miiMtj^onof Indo-$cythia,was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex? 
tended to countries flillmore remote and nn^ 
connected; even, to Ethiopia Rropria, and 
the nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumftaBce will appear le& f«rprifing,wheii 
it is confidered that, in the early ages, the Redi 
itielf Vas^^^^^ npder the 

general title of the Indian Sea, to whidi k'is 

fo 
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fo hear a neighbour and of which Pliny^ affirms « 
it; as well as the PeriianGulph, to be a branch^;, 
that all thofc coantries, extending on each fide 
of the Red Sea, were called indifferently India 
or Ethiopia ; that even at this day the Afiatics 
in general underfiand the termlNOiA with con> 
fiderahle licenfe of meaning; and that the Per' 
fians in particular give the names of Siah Hin* 
dou to an Abaffine, or modern Ethiopian. 

' In fa£l, fo little did the ancients know of their 
limits and divifions, that both India and Ethio- 
pia were uled as general terms, to fignify any 
remote uncivilized country : and in this fenfe 
Virgil is to be underfiood in the fixth if^peid , 
>t|^ere iEneas in the (hades is informed of *^6 
future glory of Auguflus, and that 

----Supf r ct Oaramantes ei Indof 
Proferet imperlum— — 

* PHnii, Nat. Hilt lib. iv. cap. 14. 

> On the other hand, both Herodotui and Diodonia Siem^a 
give the name of Red Sea to the Oceanut Indiaia* See 
dotuai Ub. ii. p. loi. and Oiod. Sic. lib. i. p. 41. 

Curtiua remaibii that the river Gangea emptied itfelf into 4ie« 
Red Sed^ but ia ftrangely nuftaken when, in the nest ledfedce^ 
he nakea Acefinea dilcha^ita watera into the Gangea. Thd 
faiiowing pa0age ia illullrative of what haa been fidd abevve: 

Mare certe, qua India eRiiitair, ne colore fuidem abhoftcl a 
ceteiria.' Ab Eiythra rege inditum eft nomen : pigptef 
harif ndm^u^^credunt.** (^aimiiaCurti»f» tibb 

• iSnetd.' vit 1; 79^ 
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;And in the eighth Eclogue^ : 

Ilmarat aut Rhodope aut extremi Garamantet 

Where Servius his commentator explains t!^ 
word “ extremi,” by adding, “ quafiaconfortijo 
communitatis remoti.” Horace too, under tl^ 
unpreflion of the fame lentiments, calls the In- 
i^ftns “ extremos,” and ‘‘ baud ante dom^- 
biles.” Many other paflages might be adduced* 
if neceflary, from various authors, to proye 
what obfcure and erroneous notions prevailed 
among the ancients concerning India and i^ 
inhabitants. 

It was not before the expedition of Ale^- 
andor, deferibed with fuch accuracy by 
Artian* >aitd with fuch elqpnce by the 
(Ornamental pen of Qmntus Curtius, that rHy 
reqiolo rc^on became more particularly kno^ 
-to rthe €re^$. Of how little genuine informv 
tion upon this pomt, evei) they were previouiiy 
dll< pnfiGiffifin* is eyid^nt frpm the grofs miilake 
Whij^ thaf ipmoe* who was by no 

<i4»iorver natuiy, nor ufiatxioimr 
ifmMf m mnfii iC^ppoie* bym<P <^;fciimmil9 
(his 'Radian .nnaoopim^ly: ieU liin 

inditing, on his arrival at the Indus* that he 

' ' 4 i. 44«’'' 

W Site Aftonsniftter illMaUioiif ftimte Aa'llli 

ProprMu 

B a had 
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had difcovered the. fources of the Nile f. That 
mighty river, he fuppoled, after rolling through 
immenfe unexplored deferts, poured, by lome 
tlhknown traft, its rapid ftreatn into Ethiopia, 
' Where it loft the name of Indus, and aflumed 
’ the appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
cdnfirhied m this ftrange conjedture, by theap* 
j)earaiicei’‘'fays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 
■ftream of the Indus, and of beans growing on 
its banks, fimilar to thofe which grew bn the 
‘Ihore of the Nile, as well as bytherecolleftlon 
-that Homer had called the Nile -^E^ptus oh 
its entering Egypt; a circumftance whichleemed 
to prove that it acquired, in its progrefs, the 
name of the various countries through which it 
paiTed. Experience, diligently foiig^t, and 
'finally obtained, after a lohg feries of peril and 
'difBculty, taught the Macedonian invadeff* aa 
■fer 'at Iteft Jts ' his army penetrated, a truer^iK^ 
tioh of die gebgraphy of In^a. . - 
-''-'The natutal and ardent* avidity of hhinkthd 
‘dftef whatever delights by its iibvelty, ot 
liillhes hy’’ its fingularity, ■ induced, hbWbvbi^ 
^iid^y of thbfe U^hb fought forglory inanlifcttaii 
'chnnf|%lgtY^'M**fbme ihftanceiB- todiften4td& tdb 

t fjkiy yt i\t Tu iSwf 

.%or»fAU¥ vAnv NfiXv, 

i: yii iiJ'A^irW 

xcii aHHO-af on o AxfO’im tif rp^ .tiftp wwjpppp 

tio^tp tltjwpeci TK NfiAn Arrian; 
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ready an ear to the exaggerated tales which na* 
tional bigotry reported ; while the dtfire of hu- . 
iiaa4 diftinftion urged them to multiply thofe 
fidtions^ ill order to excite. more forcibly the 
attention, and (ecure more permanently thead^ 
miration, of their countrymen. Strabo, who was 
a writer equally learned and judicious, feverely 
cenfures® both Megafthenes and Olleficritus, 
two officers of high repute for literature, a.nd of 
exalted ftation in the army of Alexander, for 
the abfurd and incredible ftorics they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. At 
the lame time, he gives us himfelf,. in the fif- 
teenth book of his invaluable treatife of Ancient 
Geography, the moll authentic and faithful ac-* 
counts ab that time known, of the divifions and 
fubdivilions of India, interfperfed with tnauy 
&bliine moral reflexions and entertaining hifi* 
tprical relations ; which demonftrate him not 
only the man of talle and erudition, but thef 
pbilofopher* / Indeed, nobody could 
write ou that fubjeX with a better grace^ 
0r;m0reipdut;>itablfi information, than himfelf, as 
he hadadfkd praXice to theory, and had travelled 
over 4)^lf the countries^ wbicbL. his inllruXivo; 
ifollEliStes deferibe. After this particular men- 
tion JStr^bOj^ it. would he, unjull. nptfr ta 
take as partic^ar notice of Ptolemy^ thegreatelb 

3 3 
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m^h^atician and aftronomer of his ^e, 'Whofe 
gn^faphical hiftoiy and tables muft ever con- 
tmue to be of the moft important ule to thoie 
who tread that barren path of antiquity. Born 
in the neighbouring kingdom of E^pt, hi had 
every opportunity of - exploring, he is therefore 
ifititled to every credit in elucidating, the fubje^ 
of which*We now treat ; and accordingly both 
Ptolemy and Strabo are conftantly confulted as 
the moft certain guides in illuftrating the geo* 
grafdiy of ancient countries. 

The rich aiid exteniive r^ion of India, ac- 
eotditig to thefe *' and other refpeAable gec^ra* 
phers of antiquity, was divided by the river 
Ganges into two parts, which they denominated 
India intra Oangem, and India extra Oangem ; 
a mode of divilion that ftill very generally pre- 
vails. Of India, intra Gangem, the principal 
theatre of the events recorded in thefe pages. 
Nature herfelf. foems to have fixed the etetnal 
. boundaries ; for on the weft it is terminated bjT 
the great and rapid river Indus^t on the aei^h 
and north-weft^ by that ftupendous chain df 
mountains to which the ancients gave the ^fle- 
ral ftatiid of Gaucafu3>‘) ott the eaft, bjr ^ 

'iheted 

k AsUme) lA. tH. Suaboiijb SteeletL nil. xW 
1 Th»t iii^ >7 ivmoll ir^etly ioadcli. 
a The different regions pf this raff chain were £fttngidihol 
hy th^ puticular samcf vf Para{iaimfiii, Twne, Emodui, and 
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water$ of the Ganges ; and on the fot|(h 
it is embraced by the Mare Erytbraeum, or 
Indiau ocean. It muft, however, be oblcrved, 
that the accurate Ptolemy does not abfulutely 
aflert tiie Imlus to be the boundary of India 
Propria on the weft ; for he ailigns as its coa> 
fines on that fide, the territory of the Paropa* 
mifadae (the Afghans of the prefeot day); the 
province of Arachofia, the modern ZaUefian ; 
and that of Gedrofia, at prefent denominated 
Mocran. The reafon and propriety of Pto« 
ietny’s fixity thefe provinces rather than the 
Indus as its weftern termination, will be here* 
after more clearly evinced, by a quotation from 
an author in elegance and accuracy hardly in- 
ferior to himfelf, when we come to eonfider 
Hkidoftan according to the divihons of the Orir 
entals themfi^ves. Theft provinces, indeed, 
feem to be confidered by Pliny ^ rather as a part 
fA tha ]n£an than the Perfian empire ; to which 
he adds that of Aria, whofe capital is the modern 
Hct«t‘: for thk, lK>wever, he is condemned by 
Coitus, who obftrves “ Quod de quatuor 

Iwmi. Plwy: « Junguntuf inter fe Iimut, Ibw^ni, 

PwapHtuTuy, CanfsAw, a 9«>bvi.a tota deciirrit India in' pla< 
nitiem inwenfam et £gyp^o fimilem.*' Pliniui, lib. vi, cap. ly. 
PPdnitti,- fib. ci^. aot ' 
n Cellarii Geo{nq>biaAnt!qua, lib. iii. cap. 13. 

> : B 4 • prasfcCk 
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praefe£lur!s Plinius dicit, videtur nimis lata ter* 
minorum extenfio.” 

Of the cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moft eminent (for I fhall 
confine rayfelf, in this geographical Iketch, to 
the confide ration of thole only which were dif- 
tinguilhed by their opulence and power) was 
Taxila, lituated on the eaftern bank of the In« 
dus, on the lite, as it is fuppoled, where the 
caftle and city of Attock now Hands. This was 
the flourilhing capital of Taxiles, an Indian 
prince, or rajah, who on the approach of Alex- 
ander, convinced, perhaps, that all oppolition to 
fo formidable a power would be in vain, went 
forth with conliderable prelents to appeal^ apd 
join the invader. Taxila is deferibed by Strabo 
as the metropolis of a kingdom lituated between 
the Indps and Hydafpes, in .extent as latge as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fiiui^b 
The city itfelf was not lefs diftinguilhed by the 
elegance of its llru Aure, than by the. wildom of 
thole juft political. inftitutiops by .wluch it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, leenu; tp 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
kings, than the peculiar appellation of one love* 
'reign. The reigiijng prince Of that' napae was 
the determined enemy of Poius j, it (Wa^ 

n StrabO| lib. zy. p. 48Q9 

chiefly 
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cHiefty by means of the information he received 
from this traitor, that Alexander was enabled to 
prolecute his hoftile delign upon that remqte 
country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly underftanding that portion of the Indian 
hiftory which records the clrcumftances of Alex* 
ander’s celebrated invafion, to have a clear idea of 
its geography, we fhall in this place, allifted by 
the Memoir of Major Rennel on the fubjedl, 
endeavour to trace the progrefs of that con- 
queror through the region to which the na- 
tives themlelves have allotted the name of Pan- 
jab, or the country of five rivers, from its 
bang interledcd by the five eaftem branches of 
the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when we 
have any tolerable authority to guide us, tlie 
modern, together with the ancient appellation 
of any place, readers of every clafs will natu- 
rally be more interellied in the narrative ; and 
the expedition of Alexander will in fonre de- 
gree be dleared from that gloom of myftety and 
&ble in which it hath long been involved. 

■ Frdrh Taxila, which Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppoles to Iland on the fite of the 
prefenf Attbck, becaufe it appears to have been 
ill all ages the pafs on the Indus leading from 
^bpl and Cm^ahar iqto India, and becaufe (he 

adds. 
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•ddsjinthcwordsof Frafer) “ Attock istheealy 
|dace where, from the ftream being lefs rapid, 
•n army can oHiveniently pafs from that cc» 
kbrated capital, where he refrefhed hinnfelf and 
lusarmy for fbrne days, the Macedonian con- 
qoftror advanced to the bank of the Hydafpes, 
the moft wefterly of the five rivers, called in 
modem language the Behat or Chelum, but in 
the Ayeen® Akbery diftinguilhed by a name 
ibmewhat fimilar in found to its claflical appel- 
iatton, the Bedufta. It is rather remarkable, 
that Ptolemy’s mode of writing the word comes 
itill hearer to that the Ayeen Akbery ; on 
iriiidi paffj^ Ccllarius remarks, “ Prave 
Bedafpen adpellavit Ptolematus but with 
great deference to the opinion of the learned, 
froin the high corroborating authority of the 
Ayeeh Akbery, I contend that Ptolemy’s may 
be the true reading. The Bidafpes is rqirefented 
as a noble river, which taking its rife in the In- 
dian Caucafus, mingles its waters with thofe of 
tiie Acefmes, and at length, together with 
tlwt river, rolls into tho. Indus at Multan. 
It feelna to have been the boundary be- 
tween the king^m of Taxilus, wd thist moft 
formidable of Indian warriors thoiienowhed 
Forus. 

o Ayeen Akb*7t'vo!. a. p. sjs* 

Concern- 
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Ooncemli^ Porus hitnfelf, and the extent of 
his dominions, many diicordant and very un> 
latisfaftory accounts have been given, both by 
ancient and modern writers. The fubjed will 
more properly come under our coniideratioa 
hereafter; and therefore it will befufficient in this 
place Co infert a remark of Sir W. JonesP, that his 
capital was moft probably Labor, or Lawhore, 
the prefent metropolis of Panjab, whofe name 
is often applied to the province itfelf L^ore^ 
or Lehawer, as it is faid in the Ayeen Akbeiy 
to have been called in ancient afttonomical 
tables, was undoubtedly in ancient times a very 
confiderable kingdom, and no other city 
in its neighbourho(»i feems of confcquence 
enough to have been the capital of fb celebrated 
a prince as Porus. With the greateft deference, 
however, to the high author!^ juft mentioned, 
1 muft remark, that the kingibm of Porus is 
exprefly affirmed by Strabo *> to be the coi)u-» 
try ** between the Hydafpes and the Acefines i 
extenfive, opulent, and contuning near three 
hundred towns.” Concerning thele, however, 
Gellarius remarks*', that many of them m^t 

p Short Defcription of Afioi prefixed to Nadir Shah, 
q Mn^v A Viv TfMTcv mm rra Aata-tatv, art vtv 
rn yn vaXAa xa» ayah, nutw n xai wigt rgsayg^itm 
raXcw. Strabo, Ub. XT. p. 663. 
r CcUarit Ge^v AAb tott. ieetmd. p. $29; 
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liave been mere villages. Lahore is (ituated on 
the Hydraotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent dorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may 
in fome degree account for the traditionary 
Rory mentioned by Mr. Hamilton % that he 
was a great magician, Alexander, in fpite of the 
armyofPorus, drawn up on the oppolite fliore, 
pai]^ the Bidafpes, according to Mr. Rennel’s 
fiippolition, at the place where the &rtrefs of 
Rotas now Rands ; and after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of the fecond river of the Panjab, 
called by the aucieints the Acefines, but known 
to the prefent Indians by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is reprefented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
and abounding with rocks, which fubjedted 
both the invader aqd his army to the moR immi*, 
nent danger. On the fpot where he defeated! 
Poms, he erefted a city in memory , of the 
victory, which he called Nicasa ; and another 
he denominated Bucephala, in honourof his fa*, 
vourite horle Bucephalus, who died .in .thi,s ex*' 
pedition of extreme pld age, according to Arrian 
being on the ^yerge of thirty. The fpjrmer of 

I Sec HamihonVyoyagc to the Eaft Indicf, 
t Arrianilib. v. p, 122. " 

thefe 
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fhefe cities, we are informed by Ptolemy, Was 
fituated on the eaftcrn fhore of the Bidafpes i 
the ' latter near the weftern bank, on the fite 
where his camp had flood. No more particn** 
lar notice is taken of Nicaea by the ancients than 
what is related above ; nor can I find a town 
in the ttiap of modern India correfponding with 
it in fituation. Lahore has indeed been fup> 
pol^ by fome writers to be the ancient Buce- 
phala; and Bernier, when he was at that city, 
made fome inquiry into the truth of that fopt^ 
pofltion, but remarks, that though Alex- 
ander is fufHciently known there under the name 
of Sekander Filifous, that is, Alexander fon of 
Philip ; as to his horfe, they know it not 
Having arrived, with fome lofs, on the 
eaftern bank of the Acefines, or Jenaub, Alex- 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, prefled 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo the HyarOtes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
dtes, atid by Ptolemy the Rhuadis, or Aflris. 
In the Ayeen Akberyx, however, it is called 
'the lyrawuttee, which bears a finking refem-' 
'hlafice to Hyarotes ; but Rhuadis foeths to be 
ttiofl confbhant to its prefont name, which is 
that of RauVee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 

; See Bemitfft tUr 4 $e^er in Ue Journey to CaUhmir^ 
n Ayeeo Akbery, voi. lu p# 131, 

have 
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have pafiol the Rauvee, on the fpot where La- 
hore now Rands. Being arrived in the territory 
Af the AdrmRae, and having compelled Pirn- 
prama their capital to capitulate, Alexander 
found a new and moR formidable ^ to en- 
counter in the united forces of the Cathaei, the 
Malli, and the Oxydracae. The city which 
their combined army attempted to defend againR 
the veteran Greeks was called Sangala, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated between La- 
hore and Multan, and conftderably out of the 
direct route to the Ganges. It is but in very 
few iuRances that we are able to trace any re- 
mote fimilitude between the anient and modem 
names of a country and people lb little known 
to the ancients as thole of India. The voluntary 
nugration of fome nations to happier climes and 
wealthier r^^ions; the necefiary dil^rhon of 
others by invalion and conqueR ; ihe fludlin^- 
tion to which languages are fubjed: ; the alter^f- 
tion of the beds of rivers ; and many other na;-* 
tural and accidental caufes, concur to 
every att^pt of this kind moR uncertain 
precarious. Although the exad fits of 
cannot now be afeertained, itmaynothe,ii]|^g|3(;h 
per to remark, that Mr. Hamil^ 
among the nations inhabiting to the fouth 
the months of Rw Indus, a ficree moe of paval 

' robbers, 
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. robbers*, called SanganianSy from Sangacta* '» 
province of (jruzerat ; and the fame trad, at th« 
period of the voyage of Nearchus* was poflefled 
by a people called Sangadians. 

Of the Cathici, the Oxydracae, and ^ 
Malli, fince they are faid to have been the moft 
powerful and warlike nations of India* it is 
neceffary to give an account fomewhat more 
particular, however imperf»ff and unfatis£ic- 
t(»y. iCathai, or Kathay, tlie eidiem ap* 
pellation of China, being a word of Taittar 
extra^ion, and in u&, as may be proved 
from Curtins and Strabo, among the Afiatic 
Scythians in the time of Alexander, has affimM 
opportunity of cbnjedlure that the Tartars had 
even at the time of this expedition extended 
theif frontiers on that fide as far as the Hy^v 
£s, pr S^ledge, in whofe neighbourhood the 
a'nrjent^ have fixed the refideace of the CatbaBi« 
and 'thns.had air^dy in fome degree laid the ha* 
lis of th^ir future condeqtience and grandeur ha 
tlindbllan; This early connexion between ths 
Vibr Aerii IntUails and their Tanar ndj^dioura 
is tendered probable, by the confideration that ia 
-fbipie injftances the lai^ages of the two na* 
tioas -aw tree dhfimUar* fince many words 
b'em fh lat^age which have a Imdmd 
«rth()grapfiy‘ Md figoifibinont Indeed Mr» 

Hadley, 
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in his Grammar of thef Hiodoriaii- 
Language, i^ins fo hint the poffibilityv of its 
being originally derived ^(snm their Tartar in'! 
vaders ; and gives a remarkable inftanee of that 
iimilarity in the name of the xnoft celebrated 
conqvieror of India^ whole defcendants for threo 
hundred years fwayed the iniperial fceptre : 
“■ The lignihcatiba <rf Tamerlane . (properly. 
Timur Lung) is Lome Tixhur } and the word 
ufed to exprefs Latpc^ in Hindoftan at jthis day, 
!s Lungrau.” -Of this origin probably were 
the. Cathai»i, whole manly and intrepid fortitude, 
difplayed.in the defence of Sangala, leems to 
juflafy their del'cent from lb bold and hardy a 


race:^.. 

The Oxydracae lam to have ixen lituated at 


the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace-^ 
fines, that is, the Rauvee and Jenaub,. in a dir. 
re£tion/outh>well; of the Cathtei ) andr it. .is pp/^ 
fible, bbi^rves the Memoir, that the,.{Hre^nt 


city of .-Outcb, or Atcha, might be the.caf 
o£ that martial race. Mr. R. is pf opu;^; t^ 
Alexanfkr: never penetrated into their 


■ . >' S«eJH»db)r*» Gnunwarj ,p. * j«- 
a It 010^ not b« forgotten, that the Ctthiti utt tilled bilimB 
ucient author* who have treated of' IiiAtta:aSda,':Chltb^, 
which r^cr tend* to UHXobprate. than iavali^*^ ^^jcenje^- 
ttuV j fdt hence ,^e wv«^ Scntlie ^ 
learned ctymrfogilb been lediiedd. ' 

but 
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but ohly paffixl its limits on the coall. lie hds 
marked, near the banks of the Hydrabtcs, the 
probable fituation of that city, in the furious 
elcalade of whole walls the hero who had been 
flattered in ' Perfia With the honours of deity; 
for . the fecond time in this Indian Campaign 
found himfelf to be a mortal. The city Of 
Outch is at prefeut Included in the province 
of Multan. 

Of the Malli and their lituatioh we are 
enabled, from a combination of local circuni- 
ftances that point out their refldence; to fpeak 
with greater certainty ; for they -inhabited a 
region ftill more to the Ibuth-weft; neat the 
thore of the main flrream of the Indus ; “ and 
theif capital,!’ fays Mr* Rennel, “ was. doubt- 
lefs Multam” It may be proper; however, in 
this place; to note, that the Dutch trarelief, 
Nieuboff, mentions a hardy and warlike hation; 
called Malleans, whofe refidence is on' the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and wh<im 
he- flippofes to be' the fame people with the 
Malli mehtioned by Plutarch and Cuitius. He 
delccihes them, as diflering from the Malabars in 
their complexion, religion; and manners, and 
fuj^riqr Jo r^m: .-iia. : bravery; 'ingenuity, . gjid 
hon^y; Indr principal amufement is hunt- 
ing amidft diey t^de, 

‘=10391 
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and wiierc they catch in pits the elephant and 
tyger : they are governed by laws peculiar to 
theml'elves, are fcattered through fcveral dif- 
trifts^ in bodies of about five or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftriia: has its feparate judge 
or captain. Malleam, their country, is fituated 
on the mountains of Balagaut, about 1 50 miles 
north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
map of Indoftan about the latitude of lo® 40". 

Having taken Sangala, and, urged by afpirit 
of revenge for. its refolute refiftance unworthy 
fo great a conqueror, having afterwards rafed 
it to the ground, Alexander returned, and pur- 
luing his progrefs towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and moft eaft- 
crly river of India, which he pafled in this ex- 
pedition, called by Pliny the Hypanis, by 
Arrian and Curtius the Hyphafis, and by Pto- 
Icihy the Zaradrus. The name of Zaradrus 
alone bears any refemblancc to its modern 
appellation, which is that of Suttuluz, or 5 et- 
le(^e. In the Ayeen^ Akbery it is faid anciently 
to have been called Shetoodcr. On the eaftern 
b^ik of that river the adventurous Macedoniah 
paufed, not from any latent conviftion of ..the 
ImpraAicability of his ambitious projed:, but 

'Ay<ca AkDcqr^ Toi. pi 134. 
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in <H)h{trained obedience to the united voice of 
bis army, who refufed to follow him over that 
dreary defart of twelve days journey which ftill 
lay between them and the Ganges, and to en« 
gage in unequal conteft with the innumerable 
armies which they were informed the powerful 
and warlike nations that dwelt on its banks 
were able to pour into the field. The reader, 
by looking into the map adapted to the geogra- 
phy of Ptolemy, will obferve, that the Zaradrus 
is- formed by the confluence of two rivers^ To 
the weftera ftream Ptolemy himfelf gives (he 
name of Bipafis. And here again we find a 
confiderable refemblance between Ptolemy and 
the'Ayeen Akbery** ; for the Bipafis is called itx 
the Ayeen Akbery Beypafia, although -Cellarius 
again obferves i “ Ptolemaeus vitiofe Bipafis pro 
Hypafisl^it.” It is to the eaftern current, and the 
tnian ftream after this confluence, that he applies 
the'appellation of Zaradrus. Conlbnant to this is 
the remark of the Memoir, which I fhall take the 
Uberty to tranfcribe in the author’s own words. 
** The fourth river of the Panjab is the Beah, or 
Biah; and the fifth is the'Setl^, or Suttalu^. 
liietwo rivers Unite about mid-way between daeir 
fprings and their junftitm wkh the Indus, and 

' S AUittjr, TgLitU 
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their mixt waters properly Ijear the name of 
Setlege. The Setlege, thus formed by the joint 
waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphaiis of 
-Alexander, and is a very conliderable river, be- 
ing navigable two hundred miles , above its con- 
6ux with the Indus. It pafles from the; Ibuth 
of, and not far from, the city of Moultan ; 
and, about eighty miles below it, falls into 
the Indus.” From the circumftance of the 
defart’s being between Alexander and the Ganges, 
which is really the cafe between the lower parts 
of the Setledge and that river (whereas the 
fpace between it and the JBeah is fertile and 
well inhabited), Mr. R. fuppofes the Macedo- 
nian encampment to have been between Adjo- 
din, . die ancient Ardone, and Debalpour, 
marked in the map of Ptolemy Daedalla. 
There he eredted thofe enormous altars, threw 
up thofe llupeiidous mounds, and fabricated 
thefe gigantic pieces of armour, by which, fays 
Diodorus, .he meant at once to amufe and to 
deceive pofterity, 

^ Had the army of Alexander purfued Aeir 
march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days :they would have arrived at another 
conliderahle . river of India Propria, called 
by Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern lan- 
guage the Junona, upon which' the city of 

Delhi 
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Delhi Aands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jo- 
manes- is called the Jown. Delhi was, at the 
penod of this invalion, a place of little import- 
ance, having been but newly founded, accord- 
ing to Feriflita, by Delu tlie ufurper of tlie 
throne of Indoftan, and uncle of the Phoor or 
Porus, who oppofed the forces of Alexander, 
The vaft city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at 
that time, and had been for many fucceAive 
centuries, the imperial relidence of its mo- 
narchs ; and hardly any fad seemed to adtnit of 
Aronger evidence than that which Mr. R. in the 
fir A edition of his Memoir, has laboured to 
eAablilh— that the famous Palibot^ia>'6f the 
ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
D’Anville, and almoA all modern geogra- 
phers have agreed, hut this very ancient capital 
of Canouge. Late enquiries^ however, made 
on the Ipot, evince that Palibothra Aood on or 
very near the fite of the prefent Patna, and was 
known to the natives by the name of Pataliputra. 
Rftween the Indus and the Hydalpes Pliny 
reckons 120 milesj Mr.- R. 135 ; between Aie 
Hydalpes and Hyphafis Pliny reckons 3^0 
miles, Mr, R, 350 \ between the Hyphafis 
(that is, the part below the''conflux of the &a, 
where Alexander ereded his altarsj and .the 
Jomanes is 336 miles, according to Mr. R. 
and thence to the Ganges iia miles. 
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The Ayeen Akbery having given the reverfe 
of the diftances. between the five rivers of the 
Panjab» by the meafurenaent of the Indian eo&t 
1 ihall conclude this account of its rivers 
vrith an extraft from that book® ; “ From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diftance is 50 cofe ; 
from the Beah to the Rauvee 17 cofe; from 
the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cole ; from the 
Jenaub to the Behat 20 cole ; from the Behat 
to the Sind 68 cofe,” The cofe is about two 
. Englilh miles. 

Returning, ^ter this confidence digrelfiofi, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we defeend Ibuth* 
ward aloaag the eafiern Ihore, the map of an* 
dent gec^raphy exhibits to our view the coun* 
try of the Brachmanes, whole patriotic exotions 
in fiivout of their invaded country drew down 
vpon them the levere vengeance of the Maoe* 
dooian Qrrant; the kingdom of the Sabracse, a 
powerful republic according to durtius ; of the 
Sogdu, in wbofe country he built another cii^, 
which he called Alexandria ; of the Mufieani, 
whole king, revolting after fubmifiion^ he pr« 
4 ered to be crucified; of the Praefti, whofb 
taore .determined ibvereign, Oxycanus, ^ed 
bravely dieting for his., country r the rich 
arnpiie cd Sabus, whole capital of Sindomana 

* Aycca Akt>«7, Tol.ii. p. ifa, 

opened 
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opened'ks gates without oppofition to tecelve 
the triumphant conqueror; and, finally, the 
nohle ifland of Pattala, the pref^t Tatta, 
where he conftru£ted docks, and refitted his 
fleet, for a Hill more daring expedition. 

Of places on tlie modern map, correfponding 
in fltuation with that of the people and r^ions 
abov^e mentioned, Mr. R. only particularizes 
Bhakor, which, he obferves, anfwers to the 
pofition and defcrlption of the country of the 
Muilcani ; and Hajacan, now a drear or divi> 
flen of Sindy, which he conjeflures to have been 
the territory of Oxycanus : hefubjoins, that in 
Sindomaua we may recognize the country of 
Sindy itfelf, or at leafl that through which the 
river Slnde, the domeflic appellation of the In- 
dus, flows in the latter part of its courfe. 

Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find th^jCanthi Sinus; that is, the gulph of 
Sindy* M Cutch : and the great maritime city 
and port of Batygaza, which llkewife gave its 
aaine toi the neighbouring gulph, now called 
CaOi^bay* J^tygaza may be the modern Bar- 
l^t^ or probably Baroach, a city Aandii^ 
on ^ hsnka of the river Nerbuddah, the 
j^omadus of Ptolony, To this Emporium 
allth^dches of the peninfula were anciently 
bro^l^t, through the Balagaut mountains, ffiun 
C 4 the 
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the rich and celebrated cities of Tagara and 
Pluthana, the Deoghir^ and Pultiinah 'of the 
moderns*'. On the Sinus Baiygazenus, flood 
Supara, probably Chitpore, which Cellarius 
fays has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofephus, fup- 
pofe it to have been the AureaCherfonefus,. ber 
caufe abounding with all the commodities which 
Solomon received from Ophir ; and farther Ibuth- 
ward Simylla Emporium, correfpondiugin.lttu- 
. ation to Swalley, on the river Tapti; the an- 
cient Binds. To the Ibuth of the Simylhe Pro- 
montorium, among many obfeure cities, we may 
notice Tyndis, which Mr. R. fuppples tojiaye 
flood on the Site of Qoa ; Calecaris, the modern 
Calicut; Balepatna, probably Balipatan ; and 
Byzantium andMuziris, two conhderable majfts 
of India, but greatly infefled by pirates, as indeed 
the neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris, Mr. 
R. inclines to think, is the modern Merjee, or 
Meerzawi Nitrias, the feat of thofe ' pirates, 
the prefent Newtyar and Barace, - Bardelord. 
Below the river Barh were fituated £kn«on 
Emporium*, and Cottiora metropolis ; at- die 
^treme fouthern point, the toivn 'and promon- 
tory of Comar, which anfwers td Cape Como- 
^in ; and to the fputh-eafl of that cape the' great 
i^aud of Tiprobana, or Ceyloan. 

d See Afiatic Refearches, vol.I. p*37f* 
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Having pafled round the Comarian promon* 
toiyy called by the Indians Gebal Kamarum, 
the map of Ptolemy prefents to our view the 
Sinus Colchicus, which is leparated from the 
Sinus Argaricus (fb called from Coldii and Ar- 
gari, two cities of commercial eminence on the 
coaft) by the promontory of Cory, or Coils, 
and near it Hands the infula Cory, now called 
Ramankoll, or the temple of Rama. The 
&mpus ridge of rocks extending from this 
ifland to Manar, on the illand of Ceyloan, called 
Adam’s 3ri(^, Sir W. Jones contends Ihould 
be entitled Rama’s Bridge a ; and the prelent 
name of this promontory and illand Hrengthens 
his remark. Madura R^ia Pandionis mull: 
doubtlefs mean the Madura of modern maps; 
Nigamma metropolis anfwefs to Nega-patan ; 
Chaberi Oftia, and Chaberi Emporium, indis- 
putably point out the port of the river Caveri, 
and city , of Caveri-patan; Melange, or rather 
hfaliarpha Emporium, not &r diftant upon tlie 
coaft,> leems to be. Meliapour, or Malliapore, 
asHamilton writes it ; Puduce, Pullicat; and 
Sobura, SoQpour, Entering the great Sinus Can* 
geticus, or gulph of Bengal, we find Cotto*bara, 
perhaps Devi^cotta, or Cotta-patan ; and .Sip- 
pota, plunly Narfipoor. Mefolia marks the 

f voI.i. p<2S7. 
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of Mafulipatan ; Cocola is undoubtedly 
Cicacokt and Cofamba anfwers in fituatibh 
to Balaibre. Near the mouths of the Oarfr 
ges were l^ted the Calingae. A city 
nominated Callngapatam is marked on Mr. l^s 
map and it is not impoflible that the once im- 
pregnable fortrefs of Callinger, in the Soobih of 
Allahabad, of fo great antiquity, that the Ayeen 
Akbery lays'’, “no one can tell by whom 
it was founded,” might have owed to them its 
name and exiilence. 

TheC^ngaKegia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. informs 
us, has been fuppoled to be Gour, or Luck- 
nowti, whole e*t«nfive and ftupendous ruins 
feem to juftiiy the ailertion i and higher up oh 
the main llream of the Ganges the two moR po» 
tent nations of India, the Gangarides and the 
Prafii, or, as PtoJemy calls them, Prafiatse, 
had their relidence. Athenagarum, from its 
fituation, Mr. R. fuppofes to be Oud; the 
Uxentius Mons, the hills of Bundelcund-and 
Bahar; Maliba, ' Matura; Panafla, Panna, 
the fomous diamond mine; and Palibothra, 
pataliputra, or Patna. Of the Gangarides, who«e 
fometimes called Calingae Oangaiid^ from; bdi% 
intermixed with the Calingae, Gangta -Rdr 

li A^n Akb^rjr, voL u. p. 36. 
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gia was probably the capital; but the great 
’city of PaKbothra, which not only gave 
law but oame to a vaft furrounding diftri&, 
was the celebrated metropolis of the Prafii. 
I'hey were indeed frequently denominated from 
thence Palibothri, and their king Palibothrus ; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that 
the fbldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to them 
of thar' intrepidity and refburces, refufed to pafs 
the Hyphafis, and advance to the banks of the 
Gat^^, even when within twelve days march of 
that river. 

With refped; to the nations that inhabited the 
inland regions of the peninfula, nothing decifive 
can be afcertained concerning them from the 
accounts of authors commonly called clafiical ; 
:for as the Greeks had very imperfect and inade- 
quate ideas of the parts of India which they did 
traverfe, it is not to be fuppofed th^ could ar- 
rive at any very authentic information concern- 
ing the parts which they did not explore. To 
this deardi of geographical knowledge, thrir 
total ignorance of the Indian language not a 
little contributed ; and thar fondnefs for mould- 
ii^ fov^gn names to a Grecian form* has added 
much to the coofufion in which both the 
luftoiy and geography of that people are in- 
volved 



volved. ^"jTlus cuftpm was ib prevalent - jMipong 
WilKwh Jones has remar^e4!: 
I ^•^«^^^l»af%aivAaaticwofd, befide^ 
dr jPori^j,^ which they have not .corruj^ed. 

codld have imagined, tfiat out 
of Udia^/ i^e oatne of an Indian nation^ Qxy- 
dr^^ l^pipound Greek word, fignifying 
Ihoold have been formed and ap- 
liiftory to that people;, that Go- 
he converted into Agoramis ; andj 
? By indulging! heir fancy 
^ manner, they have ^own 

difficulti^, almoft iiifupcrable, in the way 
tte geogii^^ the hiftorian j .and they have 
nearly <^pat^ the end .^^hich theif ^lad 
in view^' ^ obfcuring tfer brighteift ex|jlo|^, 

viaories almoft the ak 
.J^ftead, therefore, of engaging fork^i; 

relative to the nanKis ^(j( 
various infoript; cltlgs nf amr j^i 
our .attention to 

^*1;*. St .fii^ce „naagnififient and iinSf-, 

|,c|iliJg,. |p4,^. whic^ tiieir ^ 
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CHAP. II. 


Of tht ^and Grandeur of the City of 
PttiRJbo^rat the fuppofed Capital of ancient 
Indiaxyu:cording to the cl^ical Writers of 
■ (^eeef^nd, Rome— The Accounts given ly 
ori&dd^JVriters of the Magnificence of Cn- 
nougCi: its Metropolis in lefs remote Mras— 
\ ^ jlkor^.kifioTk<U Account of the Capitals of 
takorey and Agfa., 


H E ricbe$, the fplendour, and magoitiufe 
a ate the mof): decifiye proof , of 
tlig extended pimnerce, the power, and confer 
^\mce of an |mplre. In reviewing the ancient 
glor^ of each fucceffive metropolis of India 
Ih^ l^ led to adnp^e^^^^ gemus and induftiy 
orthat^d^jated peppk, and the wifdom and 
po^c^ goyemora, who raifed it to that 
ra^;«^.;|ii^eeofdEDi»^ , 

, be now dt^r^ned!. that 

' incesfmat led toi^tco 
and delbtyedptiije notice. 

Pali- 


jret tiie.cii 
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I’alibothra is placed on the map > of Ptolemy^ 
in the 2 7th degree of north latitude ; inMr.R/s 
map Canouge is fixed in latitude 270 3', an 
inconfiderable difference indeed, when we re- 
coiled that the one is the moft ancient, and the 
other the moft modern map extant. Indeed it 
is worthy of remark, and greatly to the honour 
of Ptolemy’s fidelity, that on a comparifon of 
the latitudes of five different places between the 
Indus. and Ganges, Mr. R. found the greateft 
difference to be only twelve minutes between 
the latitudes of that gec^rapher and his own. 
Palibothra, he obferved in the former edi- 
tion of his Memoir),, is placed by Ptolemy 
between the towns of Malibi oil the weft, and 
Athenagarum on the eaft. The latitude given 
for Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge : now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Athenagarum are nearly thole of Matura, and 
Audiah, orOude; and the proportional diftances 
of the former from Palibothra anfwer minutely 
to thofe of the latter from Canouge. 

But the great circumfiance that feemed to place 
the fuppofitionof Mr.R. bqrond all doubt was, 
the relation given us of the aftonilhing opulence 
and Iplendour of Palibothra in .all die andent 

i M», Tab. 10. 
h Alcmoir, firft edition, p. 4a. 
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wntejr» of foreign extraftion, and the corrobo- 
■ rating teliimony of the native hiftorians of In- 
dia, in r^ard to Canouge, who, in their de- 
.fcri|>tioii of this great city, fill us with the 
loftieft notions of its power, extent, popula- 
tion, and grandeur. Mr. R. has preloited 
us with a curfory account of both thofe cities : 
but I fliall take a more cxtenfive retrofpeft 
of the hiftory of thole celebrated places, and 
copfider what may be collefted from writers of 
mdft ancient date, compared with more mo- 
dern accounts. Pliny, fpeaking of the capital 
of the Prafii, fays : “ Omnium in India prope, 
non modo in hoc tradbu, potentiam darita- 
temque antecedunt Prafii, amplilfima urbe di« 
tillimaque Palibotra”.” Ptolemy denominates 
it Bciti^hw, ths royal Palibothra; and 

Strabo”, from the account of M^aftthenes, who 
had been there, particularizes its fituation, ex- 
tent, and dimenfions. Heafierts that it was fitu- 
ated at the conflux of another river with the 
Ganges; that its.figure was quadrangular; that 
in length it was eighty fladia, in breadth fifteen 
iladia; that it had a l^tification of wood, with 
turrets for the archers to (hoot from, and was 
furrouuded by a vaft.diml^ wdl fi)r the fake 

■> PUniui, Ub. tL op, ipj 

V 9tnb«i libkzr. ' 
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of defence, as to receive the filth of lb large iv 
city. 

Arrian p calls it w«Xn' KfeiViv, the great* 

eft city among the Indians t arid adds, that it 
was fituated at the point of coilflidence of the 
Erannaboa and the Ganges. By thcErannoboat 
he is fuppofed to have meant the Jomanes, and 
writes the word Palimbothra. He gives the fame 
number of ftadia for its length and breadth 
as Strabo } mentions the prodigious foffe, wKofc 
breadth was fexjugerum, and forty- 

five feet deep} that there were on its walls five 
hundred arid feventy towers, and that it had 
fixty-five gates. Sdeh is the account given of 
the city itfelf by thofe ancient geographers, hf 
Pliny and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of the 
reigning fbvereigns of Palibothra we find par- 
ticular mention made in the hiftorians Diodo^ 
rus Siculus, in Curtios, in Juftin, and Plu- 
tarch, from whole accounts we Ihould beled to 
think that the kings of the Praefii and Oanga- 
rides, on any national emergency, cohftantly 
united their armies, or' at Icaft were joined in 
the ftri(fteft bonds of alliance, for their names 
.•ire invariablymentioned together. The king 

P ArrUnvui 
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of the Gaagarides was moft pvobablj a raja tri- 
butary to the fupreme raja of Palibothra, or, 
as was fornaedy conjedured, Ganouge. 

Diodorus 1 informs us, that when Alexander 
had paff^ the Hyphafis, he was informed that 
if he continued his progrefs towards the Ganges, 
after croffing a defart of twelve (Curtius fays 
eleven) days journey, he would meet- oft 
the banks of that river the moft formidible fo- 
vereign of India, called Xanlbraftes, king of the 
Gangaride's, a name which leems 'here intended 
to include both nations, at the head of an 
army of twenty thoufand horfe, two hundred 
thoufand fi)ot, two thoufand chariots of War, 
and four thoufand fighting elephants. Curtius 
calls ' the king of the Gangarides and Pharrafis, 
by which he muft mean the Prafians of other 
writers,' ‘Agramtnes ; affcrts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominions with twenty 
thoufsmd lK>rfe, and' twb hundred thoufand 
foot;: and that he ;<%uld. -bring into the field 
two tboa&hd chariots, and three thoufand ele- 
phants..;,. Plutarch* computes the power and 
foKeS;(^.th(ie m^ty kings at a.fiiil more ex- 
travaga(|t<4^e ) for iW. iayaitheir combing army 
amount^ to. eighty thoufand horfe, two bun- 

^ Diod* Sic. lib. zvii. ^.^78* 

Ciirtitti, liKiz; npsft. 

• Plut. in Vica Aldu 
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drcd thousand foot, eight thouland armed cJiar^ 
riots, and fix thouland ckphants of war. 
Convinced that die magnitude <Jf (hefe forces 
would appear incredible to his readers^ he 
affures them if was no idle report ; for that 
Sandrticottus (tlie Sfnlarchund of Fcriflita’s 
Indian hiftofy)* who was then but a youth, 
and faw Alexander in his cainp, fome years 
afterwards, conquered all theie countries with an 
army of fix hundred thoui'atid men ; and bought 
the ftiendfhip of Seleucus, the fueceflbr of 
Alexander^ with a prel'ent of five liundred elc- 
phantsv, Sandroeottus told the ainbafladors of 
Scieucus, that the prince at that time reigning 
was detefted for his cruelty# and defpifed for 
the meannefs of his extraidion i and' that moft 
probably, if Alexairdec had pufhed on to the 
Ganges, he would have been victorious over 
him# from the general difalFeCtion that reigned 
among hia trOop& Gurtius ‘ relates the fame 
circnniftauee of Agra'inmes#' wHtcht word is 
perhaps only a (lorruphoc of JCambisines} 
adding, that his father was of the bafefi' rank 
of plebeians, ahd with greait thiffienity fub^ 
ftfted by following thcoceupatioaef a BAkhsii} 

» Ccterutti qui regnant, non modo' ighobikm tdTe fed etitm 
ultimat fortis; quip]^ . patrem efus r& 9 /s^tu vix diurn^ 
qusftu propulfahtcm t'anwn^ COftius,^ editta^Aakcnb. tom. iu 
p.679. 
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ibut thdt hiivingj frdtii the beauty df , his 
^rfoni attracted the notice of the teigning 
l|ueen, ihe iiad exalted him to a (hare of her 
bed} hi return for which inltaifce'of rbyal con^ 
defeenfionj the uti^ateful wretch had murdeted 
his fovereign^ ufurped her kingdotxl) and ttiaf-> 
facred the lawful heir of the throne) to tliake 
Way for the elevation Of his own fon to empifei 
Juiliiit gives to Alexander tlie honour ofcon-« 
ljueritig the Oangarides) but mentions another 
nation by the name of Cuphifes (Graavius hia 
comnlentator thinks it fhould be Sophites i but 
both are probably miftakeh in the name)) who 
were ready to engage him with two hundred 
thoufiuid horfc) but with whom his hatafied 
fol<her$ refufed to %ht, demanding to be fed 
back to their native country, that their mailglad 
and emaciated caredfes might' at lalt find reft in 
the iepulchres of their fhthersi 
But it is now time to ehtjbire > whether tho 
accounts giveit us of Canouge by the oHetital 
hiftorians) in any degree et}ual the lofty defeHp* 
tion of Balibothra above recitedi * 

The' fame elegant and learned Abul I'aitciV 
who) ' at the Command o(F Sultan Aebar) cditi^ 
piled the Ayeein ^bery) alfo tranfiated) by the 
defire of his maftet) the fothous Indidh hiftorl'> 
I JuAtnut^ liba xli« czpd 9* 

D 2 cai 
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Cal poem called the Maiiabbarit, or Hiftory .of 
the great War, In the Mahabbarit,' Owde, the 
cajiital of a province of the' fanbe name to tlra 
north>eafl:. of ' Bengal, is^faid ta have Jblaeil 
the firft regular imperial' -city of. Indoft^n. It 
was built in diC' reign of -Ktilheni one of the 
mbft ancient rajas, a name; which is likewife 
applied' to a deity of the Hindoos. , ^‘tThaJ: 
ancient: city,” lays Sir VV.; Jones,' in 1 the 
Aliatic Rciearches “ extended,' if we inay be*, 
lieve thc Bramins, over a line of ten yojans, 
or .'about forty miles ; and the prefent city of 
Lucknow was only a lodge for one: of lits 
gates.,' It is fuppofed to have been thcibirth.- 
^jlaCe of Rama.”, The Aycen Akbery * reports 
Owde to have been in. ancient time 148 cols in 
length# and 3d cofsin breadth. . According to 
the Mahabbarit, Owde continued the .imp^tial 
city during the i'pace of about fifteen ..hundred 
years, ; when ofte q£, the prices of the dynf^fty 
lof the^utajas,; a~ race who boafted theif. name 
ahdfd^fcen^i fr<Mn. the Sun, eteffed .updn .tlie 
banks of the Gauge; the gmat city cjf Gappvg^i) 
.ttse <^fchmfer<nce of whpfe walls is th^e; foid 
tOfhave^beett. fifty cofs, or pne hundred .miles* .• 

S^e Refcaref^cs, voK i. p. 

Aycen Akbery, vol. ii, p. 414 
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This event took place about the year looo 
before the Chriftian aera. The fimple and pure 
Worfhip of the deity, prefcribed by Brama, is 
faid about this penod to have d^herated into 
an idolatrous veneration of the hoft of heaven, 
and the elements of nature. Temples and 
images were erected, and facred rites inilituted, 
in honour of the memory of heroes , eminent in 
arts, or fuccefsful in war; and Canouge was 
adorned with the lofty edifices raifcd by royal 
vanity and vulgar fuperftition. 

Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third 
emperor in fucceffion after the extinftion of the 
dyuafty above mentioned, is afterted, in the fame 
book, to have kept up an army, whofe magni- 
tude greatly exceeds, in the number of foot and- 
horfe, the forces enumerated by Plutarch ; and 
in that of elephants, it is remarkable, exadlly 
equals the amount ftated by Diodorus Siculus. 
Sinkol brought into the held againft; Affraftah, 
king of Perfta, four thoufand elephanta of war, 
a, hundred thoufand horfo, aitd four hundred' 
thodfand foot ; a force which, except in the 
number of elephants, ought not to be though^ 
incredible, lince. (not to mentiott Xerxes’s ixul- 
lion) 7^ur U acknowIe%ed to* have had at one 
timn i)lne 'hundred thovfiuod men in the field; 
fuipf Anrengi^b, iivttbia ^fenttiry, muntained 
£>3 a ftapd- 
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^ ^{Hiding forpe of five hyndred tbpufand 
yien } fince tbe army which followed Mahon)- 
mcd Sh^h to the plains of Kvuitl was fo vaft 
as to (My computation, and acxofding tP the 
(Irong eifprefliop of a modern writer, to be 
fami^ed by its own numbers;’* and fince a 
Soobahdarof the Pepay, almpfi in our own times, 
could bring into the field an army of eighty 
thnpfand horfe, and two hundred thoufand fi>ot, 
The fon and fucceflbr of Sinkol dying with-^ 
out iffue to inherit the throne, we are told Ca- 
nouge was involved in civil difiradlious ; but 
afterwards we find Delu, the founder pf Delhi, 
reigning in peape atpl fplendour upon its 
throne, till invaded by thp ufurper Fopr (the 
father of that Porus who w?s the antagonill of 
Alexander), who took him priloner, and rar 
vaged his metropolis, hut feems not to have 
made it the ^at of his empire, 

fiinfarphund, or Sandroperttus, the fuepefibr 
of Porus, who took advantage of the convulsed 
fiatP of the empire opcafioned by>that in<^afioO| 
m raile himlplf to the thrpjie, at the head of 
on immenfe ^rmy, reftored to Canouge the 
honour of being the capital of Hindofian, and 
received tliem the ambalTadors of Seleucys, the 
lUpcelTor of Alexander, among whom was 
^egafihenP^t .the |>riaci^ n^tiator beT 

tween 
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tween the two monarch s, about' three hundred 
years before tlieChrifiiansera. Jona, the fecond in 
fucceliion from Sinfarchund, is fatd not only to 
have reigned himfelf in great tranquillity at 
Canouge, but his poftcrity afterwards are related 
(to have peaceably poflelTed the throne during a 
jperiod of ninety years. 

Callian Chund, a ^yarlike and fanguinary 
prince, who reigned over Hindoftan about 170 
year$ before Chrifl, and may poffibly be the De- 
metrius of Juftin is faid in Ferifhta to liave 
been driven, on account of his tyranny, from 
the throne, by a general infurredlion of the rajas, 
^lependent upon his authority. With jiim the re- 
gular empire of India may be faid to have fallen ; 
for after this event many years of difeordand anar- 
chyenfued,andeachmorepowerfulrajabecameal- 
ternately a competitor for the fupreme authority. 

A long period of obfeurity in the hiflory of 
the kings of Canouge now fucceeds ; but in this 
dearth of Indian hiftory we may derive a glim- 
mering of information from the Roman annals ; 
where we are informed, that in the time of 
Auguftus an Indian emba 0 y arrived at Rome 
from a monarch of the name of Porus, who 
boalled in his letters, that fix hundred kings or 
rajas were tributary to him; which, if true, 
eould only be true of the fupreme lord or em- 
y -See Juftiii, lib. xlt. cap. 6. 
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peror of Hindoftan. Now Jona in Feriihta is 
faid to have been a grand nephew of Phoor ; and 
it is not impoflible that one of the fame fa- 
.mily might have headed the rebellious rajas, 
and fixed the fupreme dominion once more in 
his, own martial line. This difquifition, howr 
ever, more properly belongs to the general hif- 
tory of India, than to this abridged account of 
Canouge and its kings, 1 fhall therefore pais 
on to the reign of Bafdeo, that monarch who, 
according both to Pcrfian and Hindoo writers, 
entertained in this capital Baharam Gore, king 
of Iran, or Perfia, who had come in the difguile 
of a merchant, to explore the truth of what he 
had heard concerning its vaft opulence, and the 
grandeur of its monarch. In the neighbour- 
hood of this city he is laid to have met with 
a wild elephant, who in the feafon of luft 
had rufhed furioufly from the woods, and, at- 
tacking Baharam, was flam by him. The 
celebrity he acquired by this feat was the 
means of his introduftiou to the notice of the 
king, at whole court he was known by Ibme 
nobles who had been in Perlia, and relu&antly 
couftrained to afliime his proper character, in 
which he was treated with the utmofl magni- 
ficence, and in the end elpouled the only daugh- 
ter of the Indian monarch*. 

.» mirkbond apud ’fexcira, p. laS. and Feriihti, p. 13, 

Who 
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Who were the two Eliraotes, father and fon, 
who reigned in India when Apollonius Ty- 
anaeus, according to his biographer Philoftratus, 
vilited that country in the firft century, the 
fcanty records we have of Indian affairs at this 
period will .not guide us in determining : thc^ 
were, however, probably among the number of 
thofe more formidable rajas, who during the 
civil commotions rofe to the imperial diadeiti. 
The fame Philoftratus informs us that the king- 
dom of the ancient Porus on the weftern fide of 
India was at the fame time governed by Man- 
drus. 1 take- the kingdom of Mandrus to have 
been that of Delhi, which was about this time 
rifing into great eminence as the rival metro- 
polis of Canouge. 

Leaving for future coufideration the dubious 
names and charadlers of the fucccflbrs of thefe 
princes' in the fovereignty of India, mentioned 
either, by Indian or Roman hifiorians, I come 
to the reign of Ramdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratta, who in the b^inning of the fifth cen- 
tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five -Hundred rebellious rajas 
and zemeendars, entered Canouge in all the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me'« 
mory of his viAories he ma^ a magnificent 
feltival for his army in that metropolis, and 

divided 
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divided among his Ibldiers the fpoils of the van-, 
quiihed rajas* distributing' to each forty pieces 
of goldi and throwing to the populace a third 
part of the amazing booty. He reigned fifty* 
^ur years in Canouge* and Teems to have efira- 
hlUhed die empire on a new and more perma* 
pent bafis. * 

The Jafi king of Canouge* eonfidered as the 
metropolis of a great empire, wasMaldm, who 
likewife added the kingdom of Delhi to his do’* 
minioin In his reign, that is, in the tx^in*. 
ping oS the fixth century, we arc told that this 
city was grown fb populous, that there were 
in it thirty thoufand fhops in which areca, or 
heetle*nut which the Hindoos almoA univer- 
fally ufe as the Europeans do tobacco, was 
ibid; and fixty tlioufand bands of mufidans and 
fingers, who paid a tax to the government, re* 
fided there : from which circumftance we may 
judge of the great extent, and, it may. be 
added, the difiipacjon, this renowned capital. 

Erom this period we read no more of Ca* 
pougc as the metropolis of Hindoilan; for Maldeo 
dying at the end of fisrty years, and having 
no iiTue, every petty raja again rendered him* 

i> In tbe Ay«en Akbery icb ftiS, that -the Saobah of Agrs, in . 
which Canouge jiandi, i« r.emafkabln for producing; vfiy txcel- 
fent bwt)e>lca?. In the fainp book, under Sircar Kiiieijr, (p. 41.} 
the reader nrill notice Fvttysly, »«d pgrTYALYrora. 

felf 
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indepm^ant in his government. It 4liU 
{Continued, however, a very magnificent city; 
its raj4 the firft rank, both of civil and 

militaiy diftipflion ; a^d we find his namepar- 
ticnlarly meiltioned among the five great ra|as 
who umted to oppofe the firfi: invafion of 
huAagi, or Sabektekin, as thp Arabians, and 
P’Herbelot after them, write the word. When 
Sultan Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year looo, 
penetrated through the mountains of Tibet* 
and invefied Canouge, he is faid there to have 
feen a city which raii^ its head to the firma- 
ment, and which in firength and ftrufture 
might juftly boaA to have no equal ‘‘i We are 
informed that its reigning fovereign, raja Kor- 
rail, afie^ed to live in great pomp and fplen- 
dour, but that not being prepared for fb unex- 
peAed an attack, he furrendered himfelf and 
his city to the fultan, who ftaid in Canouge 
three days'*. Thus Canouge at length became 
an appendage to the great empire eftablifhed by 
Mahmud* ^om its capital Gazna, called Gaz- 
navide ; and we read little more of it worthy 
nptioe in the domeilic hillory of India. 

Turning to the AyeenAkb^* andloc^ingfbr 
Canouge* under theSoobah in which it is fituated* 
Ifindnotbiog deicriptiveof its ancient extent and 

c Feriflus, Tol. i. p« %j. ’ S tUi. p. 

grandeur. 
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grandeur, but only the corroborative intelligence 
that “ in ancient times Kinojewas the capital 
eity of Hindoftan nor is there any hiftbrical 
account, as ulual, added to the fliort geogra- 
phical Iketch of the province. There is, how- 
evti, a valuable fragment of hiftory annexed to 
the account of the Soobah of Delhi, which will 
be of • material lervice to me in the fubfequent 
pages : and in that hiftory there is an allufioii 
tO' a fovereign of Canougc, which ftems to 
prove, notwithftanding the evidence I have cited 
to the contrary, that fo late as the year 588 of 
the Hegira, or A.D. 1192, the raja of Canoiige 
was ftill the fupreme fovereign of the empire of 
Hindoftan. Indeed it exprefsly affirms it of raja 
Jychund, the prince then reigning ; but whe- 
tlier that prince afeeoded the throne by heredU 
taty right, or by violence, is not to be afeer-' 
Mined. It is indeed a beautiful ftory, andj: 
though fomewhat romantic towards th^ con- 
clulion, fully proves the abfolute -dependants ©f 
all rile inferior rajas upon the m©nardi ©f 
liouge- This, however, is by ' Ho -'itieaWs -th©: 
only evidence which that boolir fuppliea iin' -fti- 
vout of the fupptffitibn" that ;CaHbiige[,wasi<)^ce 
tlie imperial city/ fiot only ld9g^dn^ 

on the'Ganges, aS 

but of ,?ll I^i^tlpftan. -Alt^oug^ of 

Guzurar, 
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Cu2urat, as that gentleman obligingly informed 
rhe, might have been the Balhara of Edrih, yet 
that in the e&iXy periods of the Hegira, ' even 
the remote kingdom of Guzurat was depend- 
ant on the fovereign of Canouge, is manijfeft 
from the hiftbry there given of that Soobah, in 
which it is cxprefsly aflerted, upon the autho- 
rity of Hindoo annals, that in A. H. 154, 
Bunffai became the firfl independent monarch 
of G.uzurat> and that the earlief); effort of his 
rebellion was the aft “ of feizing® the royal 
treafure which was going to Canouge.” If the 
hiflorical accounts in the Ayeeii Akbery are not 
to be depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found ? We mufl at ieaflbe guided by them un- 
til we can obtain others more genuine: and 1 
fhaU ever be happy to improve and correft my 
hlftory by them, when in ray power to acquire 
morerce'£Ciun\document8. 

:', .The oiiential writers are' extravagant in their 
accountsrof^the imraenie wealth acquired by 
Mahmud'. in ihis ex^ititm ^ainft Canouger. 
They. fay.-thiit India -.was :.then divided amqng 
feveral,l^ga«:;.n£owhich bnewho- had the title 
of Balhara*! aiJwQi^-Jignifying: kingi-ofi kings, 

f .SheriCedin, in |ii$ l^ife.of Timur Bec^ ntioi^i. a Pec&aa 
of'fj4^ud^ ladidn w^h 

particalarljr c'elebnitct hit con^u^ of Timur Bee 

voLiisp./}* 

and 
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and reigned at C^ouge,- was the cKte^. 
afBras the conqueft of iiie kingdom of Balhanj 
which at length he acconiplilhed, the moH 
illulhious of all his exploits, and enumerate the 
imiaen& wealth, and the incredible number of 
flaves he carried back to Gatiia^ ICi'flei'belot, in 
copying thofe writers^ as I lhall hereafter prove, 
has mil^fpck the Word Kinoje f ; he writes it Kif- 
raje, and has led the authors of the Modern Oui- 
vcrlat Hiftory, vvho< verbally tranflaCe the article 
from the Bibliothique Oriental, into die fame 
ertior; 

Sir William Jones fpeaking of this part of 
India, lays'J “ The ancient lyftem of govern'* 
ment which prevailed in this cOdntry feems to 
have been perfeftly feudal ; all the territories 
Were; governed' by rais, or rajas, who held t;hcit 
lands of a fupretne lord, called Belhir ; the 
feat of whofe relldence was the city of Canouge> 
tioW in tuins.” The palTage in die Aften 
Akbery teferred to above^ eahibits a- curious 
proof of this feudal depoidance: of didfabordi- 
nate rajas,, and thetieceffity of ^heir paying ho- 
mage in perfoB,. at ftated. periadsr, to- die fu« 
prenifl Belhfr for at a great Aiftival or faerifice 
called Railbo''^ at which all the rajak of Hin- 

Ptlttfidot. on the artiete Mahmud t^nsvi; and dw 
jmitrn UaiviHtft. votviu; o. ijt. fiiii 8ro «£t; 

m jo. ' 

>> RaUb^ the fiune few of which we read ia ilirMaiiaMarif* 

doftaii 
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doftan w«re obliged to attend, and of wliidht the 
ineaneft offices, **eircn to the duties of the 
fcullcry/’ were performed by rajas ; Pithowra^ 
the raja of Delhi^ from contempt of the fbvereigit 
not attending^ ** that the feftival might not be 
incomplete," an effigy in gold of the abfmt 
raja was formed^ and by way of tetorted con- 
tempt afligned the ignoble office of porter of the 
gate. The rafhnefs of Pithowra in tlie end 
cofi him his crown and his life. 

The ruins of Ganoi^e, Mr. Rcnnel obfefves^ 
are even at this day of very great extent i and^ 
from tlie evidence thus colleded together^ and 
apparently inapplicable to any other place on 
that fide of India, it appeared to me fuffidently 
manifeft that Canouge was indi^utd>Iy the Pa- 
libothra of the ancients. That idesr, however^ 
being now abandoned, we cah only folve the 
difficulty by fuppofing, with the Memoir, that 
it is pofiible both cities might have been occa- 
fionally tif^ as capitals of the Prafii, as Delhi 
and Agra have been in later periods of the em- 
pire in general} and that, in tiie accounts giveiv 
of thembyfoi^nere^'thi^ hate beett frei|tientiy 
ebnfounddd together/ or the one inHbkua hr 
the othef^ ’ 

Theci^of Delhi/ aecov^iq^ tw FMfhta, 
was founifedby Delv, the tBirooe' 

of 
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ofJHjndoftan, about 300 yjears before the com- 
moiK^ent of the Chfifklan aera ; but. according 
t9.the:;more probable account of the Ayeen 
Akbery,*, Aurungpaukof the Tenore tribe was 
its real foundcr, about the year 429 of the a?ra of 
Bickermajit ; an aera not greatly diilimilar 
fropa that of Chrift. It was for a fcries of ages 
governed, hy its own rajas, who feem to have 
had conliderable weight in the empire, and to 
have been very aftive in repelling both the an- 
cient Perlian, and more modern Mohammedan 
invaders of Hindoftan. They were defeended 
^om, and were for Ibnae time tributary to, the 
great rajas of Lahore, of the race of Bal, or 
Paui,, .a name celebrated for valour in the 
heroic hiftories of the country : this femily is 
denominated Jeipal by Ferilhta, but Qebal by 
]b’Herbelot, from other hiftoriaus of the Gaz- 
i|avide Sultans. By this appellation ‘the latter 
dtftinguiflies * “ le plus puillant roy de i’ln- 
^oftan;’* and in another place calls him, **.Bal, 
hU D’Andbal, eftime fe.plus riche et le plus 
^ij|antf;9y,de to.ut l’Inpostan.” I . think 
the^ can hvdly !:» a. doubt, when tve conhder 
^eir,. great, paUiUry &me, .. and their p]^, qf 
relidence, but that this long, heredituy,, and 

k Biqjcer^fijitflounihe^^ in the^rftc^tury oftheChriiluinsra. 

Uluftrious 
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Uiuftrioiis race of Bal, dr Paul, was the fame a^ 
that of Porus, fo often mentioned by clafliicai 
writers. I ani aware^ hoWever; that Bat 
(whence the Word Bal-hara“, or the greateft 
lord, is formed) may be only a title df regal 
diitinftion, and was fonietimes ufurped by the 
fovereigns of other Soobahs. Twenty princes 
of this line are Jiarticularly faid, in the Ayeeii 
Akberyi to have enjoyed in regular fucceffioni 
for 437 years, tlic throne of Delhi, hot yet im- 
perial: An extenilve territory to the hdrth arid 
fouth of Delhi was fubjeft to the coritroul cif it^ 
raja, fince we read in Ferilhtaj thdt IKe an- 
cient and hallowed cities both of Tahnafar (tHe 
Tanafis of Ptdlemy) Htid IViuttra, or Matui^aJ 
(the Methora of Pliriy) fituated onl^ thirty-fii 
miles north of Agra, and ftill a bOriflderabls 
city, were Under his jurllciiftidii and prote&ibnl 
The lalt bf its native princes^ abcbrdirig to thb' 
Ayeeil Akbery, was Pithowra, from whole 
Family it was contjuered by the, Mohdnirhedatl 
flave Cuttub^ or CotHbedditi Ibieki* aS tic. is 
called by Herbelbt;- who made Delhi tHe capital 
bf the Vaft etnpite which he eilatililtied Iri Hin- 
doflan. The priiice ffotil ^Kbm It ^as lihitid^ 
diately. takeri is faid by Fferilhta td have Heeti 
balled Candi; arid,' as whedevet 1 ^uofo 

, .m BkL.RAtA ii dirired atbirfrs^tlie PctfiaaBAitA^kieU j 
6r the Arabic Bal, lord ; Maha, miehty, andRAr^ x}r^AjAi 
lOTereijrn. Many Perilan words arc blended with Sinfereet.' 

B ' kutiidlt 
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author 1 always feck for collateral evidence, in 
Marco Polo’s Indian 'fravels I find mention 
made of a raja of the lame name, who is 
affirmed to have been the chief of the four great 
kings who then reigned in the peninfiila. Candi 
left his throne nearly at the expiration of the 
twelfth century " : Marco Polo vifited India about 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; and it is 
not improbable that the exiled family, though 
unable to oppofc the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might ftill retain fufficient vigour and 
refources to fe'eure a refpedtable territory in the 
fouthern regions of that extenfive country. That 
the defeendants of the rjice of Bal did retire 
fouthward from the exterminating fury of the 
Mohammedans, feems to bo apparent from 
what Mr. Chambers in the Afiatic Refearches 
has related concerning the extenfive and ruinous 
remains of a vaft city near Sadras, on the Co- 
romondel coaft, now called Mavalipuram, but 
which he contends in Sanfereet might have been 
written Mahabalipur, or the city of the great 
Bali. The greater part of thefe ruins have been 
curi;oded and wafhed away by the violent inroad 
of the fea, on whole border they now ftand ; 
but from which it is probable they were in for- 
mer ages fituated at aconfiderablediftance. The 

a S<e hii Trawh in Campbell’* edition of Harrii, Tol.i. p.6»i ; 

more 
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Rflofe ancient inhabitants of the plade now 
living remember when a far greater number of 
Pagodas than at prefent appear, raifed their 
heads above the water, which, being covered 
with copper, and probably gilt, reflefted the 
rays of the rifing fun, and diffufed a glory over 
the ocean that feemed to indicate how wide, 
and at the fame time how magnificent were the 
ruins it concealed. A city alfo, called Bali- 
patna, {lands on the Malabar coall, which may 
be confidered as an additional proof to what is 
recorded in D’Anville from Edrifi, of the ex- 
tenfive power and dominion of this very ancient 
race. 

While I am upon the fubjeft of thele ancient 
monuments of Indian grandeur, fo eagerly and 
fo laudably inveftigated by the gentlemen who 
compoft thc Afiatic Society at Calcutta, as con 
taining irrefragable teftimony in fupport and 
elucidation of many great hiftorlcal but doubtful 
points, fuch as occur in almofl every page of 
the Indian annals, let me not forget to remark, 
that the fame book contains a grant of land, 
bearing date twenty-three years before the com- 
mencement of the Chriftian aera, of one of the 
rajas of this very name, who is {liled Deb Paul 
Deb, equally inftruftive to the hiftorian, and 
interefting to the antiquary. Among much 
£ 2 other 
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other curious and ufeful information, of whicll 
1 hope hereafter to avail myfeJf, this Paul is 
laid to have been the Ion of Dharmo Paul, who 
married die daughter of a celebrated raja called 
Poro-Bal, and the union of two fuch words 
in the fame name, atnl that the name of a raja 
of eminence, will, I hope,- refeue my former 
conjecture from any levcrc animiidverlion. 

Delhi is lituated in latitude 28° 37'. If we 
may believe the Mahabbarit, it Hands upon the 
lite of a moH ancient city, called Inderput, in 
times juftly reputed fabulous the metropolis of 
the country. The Ayeen Akbery, however, 
confirms this account, exprefsiy afferting that 
Delhi is a very ancient city, “ and was for- 
merly called Inderput.” E^elhi rofe to renown 
as the glory of Canouge declined." Its confe- 
^uenos as an imperial city increaied with that 
of the Mohammedan dynafty which bears its 
name, and it continued toflourilh as one of the 
mod: fplendid cities of Afisi and as the un- 
rivalled metropolis of Hindoftan under all the 
liiltans of the Gaznavide^ the Gauride, and 
Charazmian dynallies ; each fuccel&ve monarch 
adorned this envied city with fome fignal me- 
morial of royal magnificence : it was furroimded 
with beautiful gardens and aromatic groves; 
and was' filled with iiuumerable edifices,' eteCIed 

for' 
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for the purpofcs of commerce, appropriated to 
tlie diffufioii of fclence, or devoted to the 
fandlities of religion. 

At the period of the invafioii of Timur Bee, 
Delhi is faid to have arrived at a point of dif- 
tinftlon in regard to its unequalled wealth and 
extended commerce, wliich it never after 
reached. Sherifeddin, the Perfian hiftorlan of 
Ills life, deferibes that capital ® as confifting of 
three cities, which he denominates Seiri, Gehan- 
penah, and Old Delhi. Seiri was inverted with 
aftrong circular wall?; Old Efelhi, or the an- 
cient Inderput, had likewift a circular wall, 
but far more confiderable in extent. Gehan- 
penah occupied tlie fpace between the two cities, 
and was confiderably larger than either : the walls 
hy which it was fortified running on each fide 
in parallel lines, and connefting the two former 
cities. The metropolis, thus formed, of three 
great cities, Ipread over a very wide extent of 
ground ; and, according to Sherifeddin, had no 
lefs than thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It 
\vas celebrated, he informs us., for a mofque of 
artoniAing dimenlions, and for a palace of ad- 
mirable magnificence, which was erc<3:ed by 

o See Shcrjfcddm's Timur Bee, vol. ii. p. 67. 
p In the Aycen Akben* Seiri is faid to have been built by Sut« 
tan Alladeen. 

B 3 Malck 
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Malek Jona, an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thoufand marble columns % 
The Perlian authors are lavifh in their prailes of 
this great and beautiful metropolis. The feat of 
voluptuoufnefs, and the central repofitory of 
whatever the vaft traffic carried on by the In- 
dian merchants with Periia, Arabia, and China, 
produced, it abounded with coilly rarities of 
every kind ; the tribute of the mod didant 
climes, the labour of the mod Ikilful artiheers, 
But a favage conqueror now approached, before 
whom the pride' of India, and the delight of her 
foveieigns, mud bow the head. Through a 
deluge of human blood, died in his progrefs 
from Samarpand to India, and freffi from the 
unprovoked madacre of 100,000 captive Hin- 
doosj who were left expiring almod beneath its 
walls, the mercilcfs Timur preded on to its 
dcdrudlion. He entered the city in triumph, on 
the 4th of January 1399. The great dandardof 
the Tartarian empire was immediately ercdled 
on its w^lls : and the ufurper^ ibated upon the 

S Mr. Finch, one 6f the iirft and moil rerpeAable vifitanti of 
India in the U(l century, in deferibing the ruins of Old Delhi, 
partic Vila riles the remains of this auguft pile, which at that pe- 
riod (1609) little more than aoo ycafs after finiur’s in vafibn, 
was mouldered away to what he calls “ a mere carcafe, worn 
our and disfigured to the lift degree-” Hirri&’s Voyages, toI, i, 
p* 88. 
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throne of India, in all the pride of conqueft, re- 
ceived the proftrate obeifance of the nobility of 
both Qations. The royal elephants and rhino- 
ceros, adorned with rich trappings of gold and 
filver, were brought to the toot of the throne, 
and, inftrufted by their leaders, made the Jei- 
loam of gratulation. Some days were con- 
fumed in rewarding with fuitable honours the 
princes and generals of the viftorious army, in 
banquets of unbounded magnificence, and in 
infulting heaven with the grateful vows of (uc- 
cefsful tyranny. At length, on fome refinance 
relu£l:antly made by the inhabitants to the wan- 
ton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, and all 
the wonders it contained, was given up to be 
pillaged by an enraged foldiery ; and on the 
1 3th of the fame month “ that great and proud 
city was deftroyed.” We may form fome judg- 
ment of the enormous booty obtained in this 
general pillage, from the account given by the 
lame author of the number of flaves made cap- 
tive, and of the immenfe quantities of precious 
ftunes, pearls, rubies, diamonds, gold and 
lilver veflels, money, and bullion, carried 
away by the army. Even the Indian women 
and girls are faid to have been adorned with 
a profuiion of precious {tones, and had bracelets 
and rings of gold, and Jewels, not only on their 
£ 4 hands 
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^ i^uds and feet, bujt alfb on their toes. Of theiV> 
irecious ornaments every individual had fecured 
9 ample a l^ore, that they refufed the incum- 
brance of more, and v^ heaps of various plun- 
der of ineftimable value were left behind. Thele 
are nearly the words of the Perlian author, who 
bears the ftri^el^ charadcr in the Pali; for ve- 
racity, and who was contempp^ti^ry with the 
monarch whofe hiftory he rebates. 

Under the dynafty of kings tha^ immediately 
fucceeded the invalion of Timur, Delhi foon 
Recovered its priAine fplendour and importance 
as the imperial city of HindoAan. In the courle 
of a fe^ ages that city bepame again- crowded 
^yitb many majeftic gio^upients pf Patan gran- 
dettr, i^p mofques, baths, - and caravan feras, and 
the ^epulchres of its decealed; papnarchs of that, 
line, as well as of many other holy and illuf- 
trious men^ whofe names are enumerated in 
die Ayeen Akbery, prefented to the eye of tra- 
vellers an awful and fttiking l^e<ftacle. 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city, of^' Gabul, on the north- weft frontiers of 
Hitidoftan, had overturned the power of the 
Patans'ii^-Ae perfcn of Ibrahim, the court re- 
ftded altcrnatijly at Agra and Delhi. The, 
Vfutper Shire, who during his Ihort reign erefted 
throughout JHindoftan many ftately edidees, -and 

mpng 
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gmong others tliatfuperb maufoleum-in Baharrj, 
hi which he lies interred, pulled down the ancient 
tpwn of Seiri, and built a new city on its founda- 
tion ; which, however, when Abul Fazil, who 
relates this fa£t, wrote the luAitutes of Acbar^ 
was for the moft part in ruins. Homaion, on 
his reftoration to that throne, which Shire and. 
his family had fo long ufurped, laid the foun* 
dationsof ane\vand magnificent palace at Delhi, 
which he did not live to ii.nifh ; but meeting 
his fate fhortly after in th^t ci^y, from the 
^ffeffs of too powerful a dofe of opium, was 
himfelf buried on the banks of the neighbouring 
Jumna, where a noble monument was erected 
over his remains by the great Acbar, his fbn 
and fucceiibr in d^e imperial dignity. That 
moll; renowned of all the fovereigns of th^ houfe 
of Timur, contributed no otherwile to its or- 
nament; but, on the contrary, by fixing his 
refidence for the moft part at Agra, and lavifh- 
ing fuch immenfe Turns on the ftrufture of its 
ca^e, and on the ftupepidous ereftlons at Se- 
cundra in its neighbourhood, completed the 
ruin ^hich time and negleA had united to 

r Thli nobU montvnent of the niigniiicience of Shire ftill re* 
n^aini entire. It ibnds ix\ the eentre of t grand artificial lake, 
nearly a mile in leng^. There hea, been lately fiubUfiied an' 
^iegant ^graying of it, from a painting by Mr# H^ei. 

fpread 
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fpread through the wide circumference, and 
amidii: the defolated towers of Delhi. 

Notwithftanding the ai^onilhing Aims expend'* 
ed by Acbar on the palace, or rather the caAle 
of Agra, for all the eaftern palaces are built with 
a view to defence, the Atuation, upon a fcorched 
fandy foil, and under a more fouthern fun, was 
neither eAeemed fo falubrious by his fucceflbrs, 
nor Ib centrical for the command of the various 
provinces of the empire, according to its divi- 
Aons at that period (for the fouthern parts of 
the peninfula were not yet fubjugated), as was 
that of Delhi*. The turbulent governors of 
the northern provinces bordering upon PerAa 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions ; and for 
their extindlion were required the fptedy, the 
effedual, and the concentrated exertions of 
the fupreme authority. Actuated partly by 
thele motives, and partly by the deAre of 
immortalizing his name, in the eredtion of 
9 city that Ihould- exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of HindoAan, Jehaun Shaw, 
the grandfon of Acbar, hiA. D. 164.7, accord- 
ing to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground. 


' * Terry thiiikt this city, fitiiated in the heart of the empirca 
was called Delhi, or, as he writes it, Dallee, fjom a word in tho 
Jndoftan language fignifying a heart : Dill is the Indian word 
for heart. It Ihould more properly be written Dihly. ' 

and 
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<ln(l called the new city Jehaunabad, after his 
own name. He at the fame time conftruAed a 
palace not lefs diftinguilhed for its fpacious 
and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpofe of (late and luxury, than fur the ex- 
tent and beauty of the gardens with which 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Alia at once fealled 
the eye with delight, and filled the air witli 
fragrance ; where fountains of the pureft water 
perpetually flowed; and where vaft artificial 
caverns fhelCered the fainting fugitive frdm the 
fevere fervours of an eaflcrn noon. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the curi. 
ofities contained in this new city, and this ex- 
traordinary palace, which was particularly fa- 
mous for the throne ere&ed by the fame prince, 
in the form of a peacock, with its tail expanded, 
and entirely compofed of diamonds, emeralds, 
tubies, and faphires, and of all the vaft treafures 
amafled in this capital by that oftentatious mo- 
narch, as related by Bernier, Thevenot, and 
Tavernier, would be to fwell thefe prefatory 
pages to a magnitude difproportioued to the 
body of the hiftory itfelf. Relerving, therefore, 
the remaining hiftory of this funed metropolis 
for thofe more recent periods to which it pro- 
perly belongs, I lhall conclude ; this account of 
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its ancient grandeur, by obferving in general, 
that from the death of Shaw Jehaun, till the 
year thirty-eight of the prefent century, Delhi 
continued to flourilh in increafed confluence 
and fplendour as the capital of Hindoftan. In 
that year, fo fetal to the towering majefty of 
the Mc^ul monarchs in India, a barbarian more 
deeply ftained with blood than even Timur him- 
felf, whofe native ferocity of foul was aggravated 
and inflamed by the flings of infatiable avarice, 
entered the richeft metropolis in the world; 
once more devoted its haplefs inhabitants to un- 
reftrained maflacre; and plundered its fump- 
tuqus palace of the accumulated wealth of ages. 
Acpording to Frafer’s calculation, the invafion 
of Nadir cofl Hindoflan loo millions of pounds 
fterliug, and 200,000 lives. The feveral con- 
querors' of this ill-feted city feem to have ad- 
vanced progreffively in the fcale of horrible enbr- 
niity. A dxmon of cruelty yet remains to be 
noticed, whofe unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity (hudder, and w hofe outrages extended 
to the grave itfelf. Ahmed Abdollah, who 
upon the death of Nadir had ereflied into an in- 
dejoendant monarchy the provinces bordering 
uj)on Perfia on the one hand, and upon Hin- 
doflan on the other, in the year 1756 marched 
iut.o ■ Delhi, which he gave up for three days to, 

be. 
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lie |)inaged by his foldiers, who in levying their 
contributions praftifcd every fpecies of barbarity 
upon the wretched inhabitants, and in their 
eager learch for concealed treafurcs fcrupled Hot 
to violate even the lepulchres of the dead; 
Ahmed is fuppoled, on his firft vilit# to have 
carried away more riches, except in jewels* 
than Nadir himfelf ; but, uilfatiatcd with this 
grand booty, he returned to Hindoftan no lefs 
than fix different times during the fhort reign 
of Allum Oeer. His fixth and lafl vifit was in 
1759, and 1760, when Delhi was again plun* 
dered, and that magnificent city, wiiich for 
500 years, with little intermiffionj had flou- 
rifhed as the capital of Hindoftan, and during 
the reign of Aurungzeb Was fuppofed to contain 
near two million of inhabitants, was totally 
ruined, and almoft depopulated. 

We come now, in the words of Milton* 
whole geography was as accurate as his poetry 
was fublime, 

-To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogal, 

of which celebrated capitals, our account* 
from the extent of the preceding hiftorical re- 
trofpedl, iiiuft of necclfity be comprefted within 
the narroweft poftible limits confiftent with the 
profefled defign in giving that account. 

Lahoke* 
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Lahore, or rather Lahoor, is the capital of 
a large province to the north-weft of Delhi, 
called by the natives Panjab; from Panj, five, 
and Ab, water, becaufe watered by the five 
branches of the Indus. Lahore is marked on 
the new map as fituated in the 31ft degree of 
north latitude ; and it ftands on the banks of 
the Rauvee, the ancient Hydraotes. It is a city 
of fuch great antiquity, that if it be not in 
reality the Bucephala of Alexander, as, accord- 
ing to our former remark, has been fuppofed, it 
will be extremely ditficult to fix for certainty 
upon its founder; for the Ayeen Akbery is 
filent on the fubjedt. 

Lahore, lying on the diredl road that leads 
into the heart of Hindoftan, has ever been ha- 
rafted, both in ancient and modern aeras, by 
the armies of contending princes, and has ex- 
perienced every viciftitude to which the alternate 
triumph and defeat of the fovereign can fubjedl 
a capital. From the time of Alexander to the 
prefent day Panjab has been more ftained with 
blood than any other province of the empire : 
and the frequent battles that have been fought 
within its territory, have probably contributed 
to keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajas, and the fubjeds under their govern- 
ment, have been ever diftinguiftied. I'hey' 

oppofed 
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oppofed with vigour the progrefs of the Mace- 
donian invader. The generals of Valid were 
prevented, principally by the valour of thofefron* 
tier warriors, from penetrating beyond Multan* 
It has been aflerted* indeed, that the army of Va-^ 
lid, under Mohammed Cafim, fubjugated a 
confiderable part of Hindoftan ; and it would 
appear fo from Erpenius’s verfion of A 1 Makin» 
where he lays, “ Mohammed Indiam occupa- 
vit,” but the Contrary is evident, from an 
hiftorical note which the late very learned editor 
of tlie Annals of Abulfeda has added, and which 
both afllgns the caufe, and records the extent of 
that invafion^ Jeipal, the raja of Lahore, 
during the repeated incurfions of Subuftagi, 
'and his fan Mahmud, exhibited the moft heroic 
proofs of bravery in the defence of his hereditary 
domain, which extended from Cafhmire to 
Multan ; and great indeed muft have been the 
wealth he pofl’efl'ed, fince when, at length, 
after three defperate efforts, he was taken pri- 
foner by the enemy, around his neck alone were 
found fufpended fixteen ftrmgs of jewels, each 
of which was valued at 180,000 rupees, and the 
whole at 320,000 pounds fterling. This fum> 

t See Abulfedx Annates Muilemicx, Arabice et Latine, per 
J. J. Rellk, torn* i. p. 427. Hafhix, 1789 : and Hift. Saracen. 
Elmacinii edit* Erpen. p. 84. Lugd* Bat* 162$. 


however. 
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hoiVever, is trifling, compared with that which 
Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, in his ex> 
pedition J^inft Jeipal, or Bal, as he calls him, 
and in aiecond againft his fon Andbal (Feriftita’s 
Annindpal”), carried out of India. He ftates it 
at feven millions of coin in gold, feven hundred 
maunds * of gold in ingots, together with an in- 
eftimable quantity of pearls alid precious ftones. 
Jeipal, when at length liberated, (lung with the 
anguilh arifing from his late defeat aiid captivity, 
and partly impelled by thofe feelings, aild partly 
In obedience to a cuftom then prevalent among 
the Hindoos, which forbad a raja who had beeit 
twice vanquilhed by the Muflulmen longer to 
hold the reins of government, reflgned the thrmie 
to his Ibni He tlien ordered a funeral pile to be 
prepansd and kindled, and leaping into the 
flames, died as heroically as he had lived. 

Not to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more connectedly recorded in thfe en- 
fuing hilloryj it will be fuificient to remark, in 
this place, that Lahore continued to flourifh as 
a great, populous, and wealthy capital under 

u Fci'iflita, Tol. i. p. 41 . Mirkhond apud ‘I'eaara, p. aSo. 

^ ^he maund is a weight which varies in different parts of 
India. At Bengal it is equal to ferenty four pounds, and two- 
thirds ; at Sunt to thirty-feren pounds and a half ; at Madras td' 
iwenty-five. The maund in Perda is confidenUy Icfi* 

many 
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hiahy of the fucceeding Mohammedan ufufpets of 
ihdia, and in particuUr under the fultans Cofroi 
the firft and fecond of that name, and the laft of 
the houfe of Gaina, iVho$ being driven ffohi 
their former capital by MaHonled of Gadt,- made 
Lahdre the metropolis of their reniaining eni- 
pire. It was for fome time the imperial city of 
Cuttub, who, afterwards extending ins Cbnquefli 
eiiftward, found it neceflary to remove the feat 
erf" his empire to the more Central city of Delhi; 
Deferted by royalty, Lahore loft not its fplertdour 
ahd importance: thefc werfe fupported by the vaft 
commerce which about that period it enjoyed 
aboVe all the cities of Hindoftan; The period^ 
Howevcrj bf its proudeft diftindtioil, as a com> 
mercial city, feems to have bteetl that in Which 
the traffic at prefent Carried on by the Europeait 
fettlemenCs upon the coafts Of Indian pafled iit 
caravans through the inland provinces of Afiai 
when Lahore^ as well as Cabul, was crowded 
with merchants from all nations ; and her ba- 
iars were furnifhed with the richeft eonimodi-^ 
tiesj both of the eaftern and European world; Td 
Lahore^ as to a general ftore-houfe) Were brought 
the coftly filks of Petfiai and the precious gumS' 
and drugs of Arabia^ to be exchanged for thd 
gems of Indian and the rich manufodures of 
China.' 

F fd 
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To Its royal honours and diftindion Lahore 
was reftored by Homaion, who, both previoufly 
to the ufurpation of Sheer, and during the pe- 
riod of his exile from the throne, made this city 
his principal refidence. He erefted in it many 
ftately edifices, and particularly the palace, 
which was uncommonly lofty, and wh'''h, ac- 
cording to Mr. Finch, who vihted it in 1609, 
(nearly fixty years before Thevenot, whofe de- 
Ihription is more generally referred to), had 
twelve noble gates ; nine opening towards the 
land-fide, and three towards the river. The 
fame author affirms, that the city was twenty- 
four coie in circumference, and, including the 
fuburbs, Cix cole in length ; which, taking the 
eofe at a mile and three quarters, is not greatly 
diffimilar from Thevenot's account of its extent 
in the 'rime of Homaion : for he ftates that ex- 
tent at three leagues ; although at the period of 
his own vifit it was diminifhed to one league. 
What Homaion had thus fplendidly b^un, Je- 
havin Geer, who preferred this iituation to his 
father's fumptuous palace at i^gra, compleated 
in the noble ftyle of the defigher. The Englifh 
traveilejt mentioned above reiided here while thofe 
works, #duch were to make Lahore the fineft 
city of weroadvancing to perfection. He 
mentions the grand fofleat that time cafting up 

round 
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r.ound the whole circumference, and the ftrong 
wall about to be erefted, which later travellers lay 
was of frec-ftone, flanked with towers, and 
guarded by numerous artillery. Jebaun Geer 
indeed could, better than the exiled Homaion, 
afford to perfed magnificent projeds ; for at his 
coming to the tlirone he found a treafuiy, as 
will appear hereafter from Mandeflo’s corred 
account, fo full, or rather fo overflowing with 
every fpecies of wealth, accumulated during 
Aebar’s long reign of fifty years, as to appear, 
inexhauftible. Mr. Finch’s account of the pa* 
lace itfelf is too remarkable and particular to be- 
omitted ; and I lhall therefore extrad it as a, 
fpecimen of tliat - traveller’s agreeab^, fpirited*: 
and, confideriug the period when it was penned^. 
I may add, elegant manner of writing: ** As 
for the rarities of the caflle, or palace, ti^ are' 
by far too numerous, as well as too glorious, 
to be juftly reprefented by a Ihort defeription 5 
their^ls, the courts, the galleries, the roonts 
of date, are almolt endlefs : and, to ^ve aa" 
idea of the extravagant richnefs of the fumituiie, 
of thefe, it may be fufficient to fay, that in the 
king’s lo^ngs the very walls and ceilings 
are. overlaid with plates of gold; and t^ 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous in ' 
proportion. There' are a vaft number of ibtely 
F 7, pidures; 
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jS^ures hanging up and down in the galienejr 
uid public roonis, all drawn at full length'; 
Here is the whole royal family down from Ba- 
ber, that made the Co'nqueft of India, to this 
preffent Nfbgul. Bejlides thefe, are all the prin- 
cipal noBleirieh* of the preftnt government, 
the Mahometan emits anif cans, and the native 
Indian princes that a're of any great power of 
figure about the king. For curiofitieS' withoutj 
the king’s garden may be reckoned among the 
chief : here India and Europe leem to' lie toge- 
ther on the fame fpot, which prefents the iye 
^kh-the vegetable varieties of both To this 
tkcourit of the fine paintings, and rich but de- 
cayed furnitutfej that adorned the palace of La- 
hdref Thevehbt, and all the later travellers of 
the c'enttity, beat arrtple teftimony. M* 
feerrite^’ who was at this city in the fuit of the 
eiiipetdr Auretigzeb, t^hom he attended in 
the' capacity bf phyficiafi, and who dates from this 
^racc the third letter in his expedition to Calh- 
xfiife, - fpeaks of the palace ai a high and thag- 
ififici^nt fthjfturej but haftenifig rapidly to ruin, 

. Sir Thomas Roe, who went ambaflfidor to India in 16159 
only iix, years, after Air. Finch, relates fome curious anecdotes, of 
whicli take notice in their proper place, of Jehkun Geer*a 

fpndnefs. for the art of painting. Sec Sir T* RoeV 
Jo^nai, in. Churchill’s voluminous Colledion, vol. p« 64* 
h Harris's Colleton of Voyages, Yolt i. p, 88. 
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as well as the city itlelf, from the long ab- 
fence of the court. Exceflive torrents of rain, 
he obfervcs, had previpufly fallen, and had 
greatly contributed towards the demolition of 
the public buildings, and forfaken palaces of the 
nobility ; that flill, however, five or fix con- 
fiderable lireets remained, of which two or three 
were above a league in length; but that tlieRau- 
vee, which from its great rapidity, andocca- 
. fional overflowing, had often caufed great de- 
vafiation, had changed its bed, and, to the great 
inconvenience of the inhabitants, at that time 
flowed above a quarter of a league from the city. 
A fimilar misfortune has befallen many pf die an- 
cient cities of Hindoilan ; for we arc informed 
that Qour, once the capital of Bengal, vi^hich was 
in titnes pafl watered by the Ganges, fl^itds now 
at the diflance of five miles from the bed of that 
. river ; and that fome parts of its exteufive rwhs, 
formerly wafhed by its ftream, are at ■ prelent 
fituated twelve miles *= from it. The confluence 
. of the ipanges and the Sone, which, in remote 
' periods took place at Patna, now foils at Mo- 
.neah, twenty-two. miles above that city. The 
Burrampooter has Hill more confiderably varied 
.its courfe ; and the very river of which - the 
.Bauyee is only a branch, is fold by Strabo, oa 

c Major Renacl* 

F 3 the 
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the authority of Ariftobulus, in the earlleft age* 
of antiquity to have deviated many leagues from 
its ufual channel, by .that means leaving many 
populous cities deftitute of the necelTary blefTing 
of its waters, and turning a vaft trafb of culti- 
vated country into a barren and fandy defart. 

Agra, the Agara of Ptolemy, though tlut 
city is by no means placed on his map in a degree 
of latitude correfponding with Agra on the mo- 
dern map, which is marked in 270 15', owed 
its importance, and indeed its exigence as a 
capital, to the munificence of Acbar. That 
emperor, pleaf^ with its lituation on the bank 
of the. Jumna, and probably incited by its 
proximiQr to his new conquefls in the Deccan, 
from an inconfiderable fortified town, raifed 
Agra tv an eminence in fplendour, beauty, and 
renown, which no city in India, hot even 
Delhi itfelf, had ever before enjoyed. This 
monarch had far advanced towards the completion 
of the proud ftruAures of Fettipore, of which the 
rematnmg ruins prove the original grandeur, 
when on afudden he relinqui fhed them, toexecute 
the more extenfive projects at Agra. Indeed 
his proje£ts of Acbar were all vaft and compre- 
henfive, like the mind that formed them. In 
the important plans for which peace gave-lafute, 
as well as in the more dazzling feenes of martial 
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glory, his genius and his abilities iMined to (bat 
alike Aiperior to tlie reft of mankind. 

Acbar having determined to make Agra an 
Imperial refidence, ordered the old wall of earth^ 
with which the city had been iuclofed by the 
Patan monarchs, to be deftroyed, and rebuilt 
with hewn ftonc, brought from the quarries of 
Fettipore. This undertaking, however Con- 
fiderable, was finiftied with no great difficulty, 
and within no very protradled period. But to 
re-build Agra and its caftle in a manner worthy 
of the deligner, and calculated to render it the 
metropolis of the greateft empire in Alia, re- 
quired the unwearied exertions of one of the 
greateft monarchs whom Alia had ever beheld. 
For the full completion of his magnificent plan^ 
Acbar, by the promile of ample rewards, col- 
leiAed together, from every quarter of ‘his d6- 
^oiohs, the moft Ikilful architects, the moft 
celebrated artifts in every branch both of external 
broanAent and domeftic decoration': and fbme 
Ja<%meat may be formed of the prodigious la- 
bour and expence required to perfeCt the whole 
undertaking, when the reader is acquainted that 
the palace alone took up twelve years in linilh- 
Ing, k;ept conftantly employed, during^ that 
period, above a thouland labourers, and cbft 
nearly three millions of rupees. The caftle 
F4 Ufclf, 
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the largeft ever eredlcd in India, wa^ 
})uilt in tlie form of a crefcent, along the banks 
fif the Jumna, >yhiph biscomes at this place, in 
its progrefs to the Ganges, a very coufiderable 
fiver : its lofty walls were eprapofed of Aones 
of an eqormous (ize, hard as marble, and of a 
feddjOl polpur, refem,bling jafper, which at a 
dil^anpe in the rays of the fun gaye it a Alining 
and beautiful appearance. |t was fqur miles in 
extent, and jt conAApd of three epurts, adorned 
with mw ftatcly porticoes, galleries, an4 
furrets, all richly painted and gildpd, an4 fomf 
even pyer|aid wifh plates pf gpld, The firA: 
pourt, linilt rpun4 wjth arches, that gave a 
perpetual Aia^e, fp de(irab}e amidA the heats 
of ^ burning climate, was intended for the im- 
perial guard ; the fecond, for the great omrahs 

therp their le* 

yer^ apartments for thp tranfaftjon pf th^ 
public buAnefs ; and the third court, withiif 
yrhiph wjks contained the feraglio, ponAAed cn^ 
tirely pf the Aafely apartinents of the emperor 
|uni (elf, hung round ^vith theripheA Aiks of PerAa, 
and glittering with a profuAon of Indian wealth, 
plebind thele were the royal gp’dens, laid 
}n the moA exquifite taAo, and decorated with 
all that could, gratify the eye, r^le the car, of 
fatia^e the moA lutcurions |>alate ; the Idyeli^ 
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fliade, the deepcft verdure ; grottps of the mq^ 
refrefhlug coolnefs, fruits of the mofl; delicious 
flavour ; cafcades that never cealed to murmur, 
and muflc that never failed to delight. In the 
front of the caflle, towards the river, a large 
area was left for the exetcifo of the royal ele- 
phants, and the batttles of wild beafts, in which 
the Indian emperors ufed to take great delight ; 
and, in a fquare of vaft extent, that feparated 
the palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
Aantly enpatuped, whofo Ihining armour and 
gorgeous enflgns diffufed a glqry round them, 
pnd added greatly to the fplendourof the ftene. 

But if this palace was thus externally grand, 
what a fplendid foene muft its interior parts have 
dilplayed? Mandeflo, who viflted Agra in 1638, 
and faw that city in the meridian of its glory, 
after infqrtning us that the palape was altoge** 
ther the grande^ objeA l)e I^adeyer beheld ; that 
it was furrounded with a wall of free-ftone, and 
a broad ditch, with a draw>bridge at each of its 
gates, adds S that at the farther end of the third ' 
raurt you faw a row of filver pillars under a 
piazza, and beyond this court was the prelence* 
phamber ; that this more Ipadous apartment was 
adorned with a row of golden pillars of a fmallec 


d Sw Trsvelir, ia Hairif’t ^CoUcftfOo, vol. U> 
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lize, and within thebaluftrade \vas the royal throne 
of maily gold, almoft incrufted over with dia* 
'monds, pearls, and other precious ftones ; that 
above this throne was a ^llery, where the Mo- 
gul appeared every day at a certain time, to hear 
and redrefs the complaints of his fubjefts ; and 
that no perfons wholbever, befides the king’s 
ions, were admitted behind thofe golden pillars. 
He mentions likewile an apartment in the caftle, 
very remarkable for its tower, which was co- 
vered with mafly gold, and for the treafure which 
it contained, having eight lai|;e vaults filled 
with gold, filver, and precious Hones, the va- 
lue of which was ineflimable. As 1 have ever 
eHeemed the accounts given us of the internal 
parts of India by Bernier and Thevenot to be 
far more accurate and authentic than thole by 
Tavernier, who travelled thither merely in a 
mercantile capacity, and pofTefled neitb^ the 
leifure nor the opportunity which the others 
enjoyed, to examine objeAs with attention, fo 
1 have in this work more generally followed the 
relations of the former than' the htttr bf thble 
travellers. On all fubje^s, however, th^t re- 
late to commerce, and the fplendour and tiches 
oT'tlie eaftern courts, which he admired lb 
milch, and which asa merchant in gold and 
jewels he knew lb accurately to calculate the vay 

lue; 
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lue, he undoubtedly dcferves the preference of 
citation. Tavernier e, who vilited Agra in tl)c 
decline of its glory near the end of the Lift cen- 
tury, in the abfence of the court at Jehauna- 
bad, obtained permillion from the commanding 
Omra to vilit, in company with a Dutch mer- 
chant, the iniide of that Iplendid palace; and^ 
among other proofs of its magnificence, makes 
particular mention of a gallcfy, the arch of 
which it was Shah Jehaun’s intention to have 
overlaid with filver, and he had engaged an inge- 
nious Frenchman to undertake the work, but 
the artifi; being foon after poiibned, the defign 
was dropt. He deferibes tlie ceilitig of that 
gallery as adorned with branched work of gold 
and azure, and hung below with rich tapeftry. ' 
But there was alfo another moft fumptuous 
gallery feen by Tavernier, which fronted the 
tritr; and which the fame monarch had pur-* 
'Jpdfed to Cover entirely over with a' kind of let- 
of emeralds and rubies, that Ihould 
h^ilefedt^ to die life ** grapes when they 
'irb'glnto, sbd’ when th^y begin to grow red. But 
tfais^ ddign, which made fuch. a uoife in the 
’%biriU,''aiQd required more riches than all the 
Nilrtndd could afibrd to perfect, feilt remains un- 
finUked, there being only three flocks of a vine 
t Tivcsnicr’s lndian Travel^ book u chap. 

ill 
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in gold, with their leaves, as the reA ought to 
have been, enamelled according to their natural 
colours, with emeralds, rubles, and other pre- 
cious ^ncs, wrought Into the falhipn of grapes.** 
This fplendid Idea of Jfehaun yiras not without 
jparallcl amidft jthe magnificence of eaftern 
courts ; for we are told by Herodotus, thaf pi- 
thius, the wealthy Bythinlan, made Darius a 
|>refent of a plancrtree and a vine of gold. This 
vine, according to Athenaeus^, was adprp^d 
with jewels hanging in clufters, in form airf 
colour refembling grapes, ^id fpread like a 
rich canopy over the golden bed of that mo- 
narcli. But, without going to Perfia, we find in 
Curtius s, amidft that luxuriant defeription, in 
his eighth book^ of theftate and pageantry of an 
Indian monarch, particular mention made of 
the golden vines that twined round thofe orna- 
mented columns of the fame metal which fup- 
ported his palace, amldijt whofe branches arti- 
ficial birds of filvcf,, i|i imitation o( thofe ..190ft; 
efteemed in India, )vere difppfed with the niceft 
art by the curious defigner. But tp, return 
from the palace to the city of Agra. 

In a line with the palace, along the b^ks pf 
die fame river, were ranged the magmfipCDt 

f. SeeHerodot. lib. tu. gnd alfp AUbcnaiu, lib* xii, • 

,|1 ^intus Curtius, lib. Tiu. cap 9* 

palapei 
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jialaces of the princes and great rajas, who vle(^ 
with each other in adorning the new metropolis j 
the majeflic edifices of which met the delighted 
e;^e, interfered with lofty trees, wide canals, - 
and beautiful gardens. Determined to make 
it the wontler aiid envy of the eaff , and to' bury 
both its former name and obfcurity in equal 
oblivion, the fultan gave his own name to the 
rlfing capital, and called it Acbar>abad, while 
he enriched it with the noblell monuments of 
regal munificence that human ingenuity could 
plan, of human induflry could execute. That 
hothing rhight Be vfranting to render it ufeful for 
every purpole both of religion and commerce, 
Acbar ere^ed in it many fpacious caravanferas, 
lumptuous bazars, and innumerable mofques, 
Ibme remarkable for the eleg^ce, and others for 
the grandeur of their ftrurure : he likemfe in'* 
vited foreigners from all nations to come and 
fettle there, built them &£tories, permitted 
them the free life of their feveral reli^ns, and 
indulged them in many inithunities. In par* 
ticiilaf, knowing the great confluence of the 
Pbftugueze at chat pe'fiod in the oinimercial 
world, he endeavoured to eftablifh a connexion 
With that eiiterpriziiig nation, folicited the court 
of ^ortu^l that miflioners m^t be feat to in^ 
lltud his fubje^ io the principles of Chriili- 

anity. 



arfify, ^'and permitted the Jefuits to ercd a 
rhurct^ and found a college in his new city, 
which he endowed with a pen lion from the royal, 
trcafurj^ By thefe liberal and politic exertions, 
Agra, or Acbar-a|fad, from being a country town 
'ofi>o great note, foon became the moftflourilhing 
- ci]^ in his dominions, and the thronged refort 
nf Perlian, Ai^bian, and Chinefe merchants, 
beUdes thofe from the European fettlements, 

. t\^K> ido^ked in multitudes to its mart. 

Agra, during the long reign of Acbar and his 
%i Jehaungeer, dourilhed as the firft city tor 
nnj^ifioence and commerce in India. Shah Je* 
Jiauhj b^ rebuilding Delhi, and by removing the 
iihperiar'indgnia, ^e treafures and the jewels 
accumulated by his anceftors, to his new and 
fpiendiifi palace in that capital, gave the fatal 
blow to. its confequence as an Imperial city. 
Aurengzeb lived in the ddd of battle, and made 
ic hi^ Gulineis rather to extend the bounds, ths9 
to bqauti^ and ag^randixc the capitals, of his 
pirer A|;ia, deferted by its monarchs, languished 
deprivation of the royal £mile, and 
rapidly, ujuk iirto defay; at this day, hojv** 
rver, it ei^hibits more magnificent monuments 
^'jfornKrJ|>len^ur thah any city ofHindoftan ; 
W-wTie ofe mg Ihall have entirely levelled thole 

and ilpurilh for ever in hiftorio 
^s immortal founder. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Divifions of Bindojlan according to that 
Hindoos.^mfelves, according to Pnfanand 
Arabian Geographers, and according to the 
mjt efeemed Accounts of the Europeans. 


A FTER having traced the great (^tlijics of 
the ancient geography of India according to 
Ptolemy^ Strabo, and Pliny ; and baying t^en« 
-,aviwofthe magnificence which dift^guifhed. 

fucceflive capitals of that ancient empiref. 

, as well, in rempte as in tnore recent^ pcfiodsit 
-it remains fi>r us to purfue the trad ori ginsO y. 
Oj^ke^ out for the condudl of diis jq|;iQduo-, 
ti^;9i^rtation, and toconfider India, ,or rathieE, 
according ,to the divifions of 
Qripntals themfelves, and of the. be^ modeto 
^ geography. 

mpfi at^urate aqi^pnts of 
ap4 fuMivifioiis qf this es^yp 
biflo^ of its 0x4 

jl^pesr are onl^ to he collf^ra J^m 
w^itin^M the Indians themfdye^ 'i^ 

Imned foreiaiers who bave : 
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Umong theni. Although the facred langua^j 
Which is the general depofit of their hiftory 
and theology, has, till very lately^ remained 
an infcrutable myltery, much credit is Hill due 
to the Mohammedan literati, for their efforts 
in various ages to inveftigate that obf£utie fub'-^ 
je£l;. Mr. Frafer^s hatalogtie of oriental manu- 
fcripts, added to his hiflory Of Nadir Shah, 
affords fome ftriking inflances of that laudable 
curiofity; dnd it is highly to the honour of 
their Perfian and Tartarian cohquerors, thit 
filch a general fpirit of enquiry was encou^ 
raged among them by confiderable reward*, 
afad that moft of the hiflorical and geographi- 
cal tfafts alluded fo Weie written either at 
the command or by the pefl of their monarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this aifertion might; 
be adduced, but in particular the Takikk 
E Fadshahan Hind, or Hiftory of the Sove-' 
reigns of Hindf the VAksat Babbri, of 
Commentaries of ^Itan Baber ; and the 
Vakeat Jehangbery; of which the two 
laft were written by thofe ^perdrs themfelves. 
But their moft illuftrious eReftion, in this refpeft,- 
is the Ayebn Akbbry, or Mirror of Acbaf; 
.lb often adverted to iii theft' pi^s, which Was^' 
compiled at fbat monarch’s exprefs comtnand, 
md contilbs an account of tlK ftveral provinces 

and- 
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iidd cities of Hindoftan, its civil and reiiglddS 
t'ftablilhmeiits, and the laws and religious rited 
of the Bramins. The principal perfbn em^ 
ployed in carrying on this great and uleful Work 
was Abul Fa2il, priiTie vizier of the Mcgifli 
the moft elegant hiftorian of his agCj whofe writ- 
ings were fo much admlsed throughout the eaft< 
and fo remarkable for energy and animation, 
that it was fald of them^ that the itionarchs df 
Alia Wete more afraid of the pen of the fecre- 
tary thdn of the fwurd of the fultan, formidable 
as - that fword was* The Ayeen Akbery i$, 
therefore, the rich mine whente moft of ouf 
future' inforraatidn mtift be derived. But bc'* 
tore 1 enter on the modern part of the -Indian 
geography^ it is neceflary that the Word HiN- 
DosT/fti itfelf ftiould be explained. Hindoftan 
then is a £orruption of the term Hinduftan } 
the dotheftic appellatibn of India, componndeS 
of Hindu, and ftau, or iftan, a regiom Thus 
Perfia is called in the oriental language Farl^ 
iftan ; Sufiana, Chuz-iftan } and part bf Tar^ 
tary, Mogul-ftan. Mr>* Dow has tipon this 
Word ftarted a ftngular^'and, as it turns out, an 
unfounded aflertion. Iudoo» or Hindoo, he 
fays,, in Sanfcreetj ftgnmes the moon^ .and that 
from this luminary . and the .fut^, the Indidn ra^ 
jas are fond of deducing their dofcent: be tlftft^ 

G m 
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fore he contends, in oppcifition both to ancient 
aiMl modern get^raphers, that the great river 
Indus takes its name from the people, and not 
the peipple from the river. Mr. Halhed, how- 
ever, on the contrary, aflerts that Hindoftan 
is a Word entirely ©f Perfian origin, equally 
unknown to the ancient and modern Sanfereet ; 
that tlie tefms univerfally ul’ed for Hindoftan in 
the Sanfereet language are Bhertekhund, a 
word derived from Bherrut, one of the firft In- 
dian rajas, whofe name was adopted for that of 
rile kingdom, and Khund, a continent, or wide 
trait of land, and Jumboodeep, compounded of 
JfuMBOO, a jackal, an animal remarkably 
abounding in this country;' and deep, any 
large portion of land furrounded by water ; and 
that it is only fine© the sera of the Tartar go- 
vernment that tliey have aftluAed the name of 
Hindoo to diftinguifh them from their con- 
querors, tlie Muftulmcn The word Gentoo, 

i ie adds, is an appellation equally. unknown and 
papplieabie to the^iativss, either as a tribe of 
Brama, or collectively as a nation, being de- 
rived from Gent, or ^Gentoo, whidi ii^iifies 

a See Mr. Halhed’s'Vrefece t». the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. ata. quarto; and Dow, vpl.i. pos 30 e^ 
b Mr. Wilki^ likeivife affimt, that the tcniis Htodoa and 
Hittdoilan are not to be found In the Sanfereet DiCtibnar/. 

animal’' 
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hnimal In general ; and, in its rilore tfo'ufli^'d 

|en{e, mankind. Poflibly the Pdrtuguezeti^ oil 
their firft arrival in India, hearing the word 
frequently in their mouths^ a^ applied t6 man- 
kind in general, nriight adopt it for the domeftic 
appellation of the Indians thenifelves : perhaps! 
alfo their bigotry inightT force froni i^he word 
i3sntoo a ftnciful alluiion to Gentile, or i^gan; 
Mr. Halhed, on the fubje£^ of the Sanfereet 
language, never ftands in need of collateral evi- 
dence to fuppoft his allertious ; otherwile Sir 
W. Jones’s additional authority ' might heril bo 
cited, who fays the natives call Hindoflati £lha- 
rata, from “ Bharat, one of two brothers j. 
whofe father had the dominion of the tvhole 
earth,” and fuppofe thii domain of Bharat to 
be in the centre of the Jumboodeepi dr JaaIbv- 
bwiPA, as lie writes it ; deriving the wordfronj 
Jambu, a delicate kind of Indian fruit, called 
by the Europeans fole-apple. Ffence arifes the 
vain appellation of MedhyamX, or central, Ijgr 
ivhich they likewile di^pguilh their happy 
countryi . 

Himdost AN‘-^fmed(y thd ^hipite 0 ^ thci^tvit 
Mogul ; fer it wouUi be inAa^ng departed ma- 
jefty to retain that ihode oif expredion at tins 
day,' when it is a £i& notorious t$ afi Afia^ tfao^ 
« Afiatic R^circbei» ,, 

2 iwi 
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th^clty of Dellii, and a finall territory rouni 
it, oonftitute in India the whole of the prefent 
dominions of the hmife of Timur — Hindostan* 
i's bounded on the north by the mountains of 
Tartary and Tibet : on the weft it is feparated 
from Perfia and the Uzbek Tartary by defarts, 
and by tlipfe mountains which were known to 
the ancients under the name of Paropamifus : 
on the foutli it is confined by the countries of 
tlie Dcccan, the peninfula not being properly a 
part of it; atul on the eaft it has for its limits 
the :Jiingdoms of Tipra, Aflam, and Arracan, 
fituated on the peninllila beyond the Ganges, 

It will beobferved, in drawing thefc lines of 
limitation, that neithef the Ganges or Indus are 
mentioned, as in the anclait geography, the for- 
mer as the eaftern, nor the latter as the weftern 
termination of this country ; for fuch a mode 
of divifion would deprive Hindoftan of many 
extenfive and valuable trafts that lie on the weft- 
ern banks of the Indus, aixd along the eaftern 
borders of the Ganges, Ptolemy, who make? 
Arachofia, Gedrofia, together with the 
pamifiidae^ and not the Indus, the weftirh 
boundary of India,' . had been* apprifeJ 
of the courfe of tlic Burrampootcr, would 
doubtlefs hive^fixed upon that flream, and not 
upon the Ganges for its eaftern limit* In our 

. own 
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(Own ignorance of the geography of India, till of 
yery late years, we may find many apologies 
for the defective accounts of the ancient writers 
©n that fubje^l ; and, inftead of harlhly cen- 
furing'their venial errors, we ought rather to 
contemplate their laborious inveftigations in that 
infant ftate of the fcience with reverence and 
with admiration. Sir William Jones makes 
the large province of Sind to comprehend both 
Mocran, the ancient Gedrofia, and Multan, 
which, he obfetves, have been confidered as 
provinces of Perfia; while, on the other hand, 
we know that both Cabul and Zableftan, in 
the profperous ftate of the Indian empire, were 
generally confidered as forming a part of that 
eihpire, and were often governed by the vice- 
roys of the Mogul. In faft, the title to ppflef- 
fion of thofe frontier province^ fluiluated witl^ 
the viciffitudes of both empires ; a circumftanep. 
which will account for the variations of modern 
gec^raphers : and, with refpefi to the apparent 
laaccuracies of the ancients, the following pef**^ 
tinent remark of thelall mentioned author wilJt 
lerve at once as a vindication, and as ai) eiud-^ 
dation 6f their writings : ** It is ul'ual with the 
Afiatics to give the fame name to the cpun|ries 
which lie on botli fides of any confiderable river ; 
thus, the province of Sind is divided by the jn- 
G 3 dus. 
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^us, Charazm by the Oxus, Paleftine by the 
Jordan, Egypt by the Nile, and the eaftern re- 
gion of Ipdia by the Ganges." T^e pentnlula 
of India, underftood in its greatefl extent, is 
th?t traf): of country htuated to the foiith of a 
line drawn nearly from Baroach on the weftern, 
to ^al^fote on the eafterh fhore, and is Ibme- 
time^ denominated the Peccan, although in its 
pFCper and limited fenfe that title can qnly he 
givci} to certain dl^in(^ provinces of the penin- 
iula. It is bounded qn the north by that ima- 
glhary line, find oq tb? pther (ides it is 

pmbraped by tho ocean. 

In the' account given above pf the modern di- 
yifions of jHindplIan, I have takep Mr. Qrm'e 
and bfr? % nay principal guides ; the 

formcf, anhi^oriati pf ecjual elegance and authenr. 
ticity^ the latter, without a rival, fince thq 
deSthof P'Anvilld, in the path of Indiaii geo- 
graphy, §ir '^illiana Jones and the J^yeen Ak? 
bel^ will be pur moft certain coududlors 
» thmugh the rpmaindpr of this treatifei yrhich, jf 
It ihqujd appear extended to tpo great a lengthy 
I itnpP papdQur of the reader will be ex-' 

ertedjn my fayour, yvheti he reflefts thtt I atii 
attdinptinp to convey* ideas of th| gpography 
pf an^enipirg pf which feveral province^ are 
p|r;^aye beeq fq many potent Jtingdoms t an 

eropirq 
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(empire which tlie ancients confidered as the 
third part of the habitable ^arth, and' which, 
in fa£t, conftitutes no indonliderable portion of 
the vaft continent of ACa. To the barren fub- 
jeft of its gpography, however, I have not 
wholly confined my obiervations, and much lefs 
to minute and uninterefting particulars ; but 
have endeavoured to dilplay its moft prominent 
features, and to exhibit a general profpet^ bf the 
extent and fplendour of its ancient and cele* 
brated capitals. For oriental words are not ea- 
fily accommodated to European ear ; and 
many readers are apt to be dlfpleafed with the 
frequent return of harlh and uncouth names of 
rivers, cities, and provinces, the very found of 
which creates dilguA. To this cunfideratiou 
^ (hall ever pay a proper attention, but truft 
that I (hall never facrifice corrcdnefs to a fear 
of dilguAiug^ nor perfpicuity to a vain polilh %f 
language. 

In a future chapter, concerning the literature 
p^the Hindoos, their Arangc eccentric concep. 
tions relative to the geography of the globe, as 
well as of their own country, will come under 
our move particular review. It will, therefore, 
he fuificient in this plaqj^ to remarli^ that |he 
tiatives themlelvtes fuppofe Jumboodeep fo be 
G 4 
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pne of the feven deeps or iflands, furroundedby 
as many oceans, that compofe the terreftrlal 
globe. Jumboodeep has nine grand divifions, 
which are enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery 
and illuftrated In a curious geogiMphical map. 
In the centre of this deep, they fay, ftands a 
golden mountain of a cylindrical form, which 
defcends as far beneath as it rifes above the fur- 
fice of the earth. The fummit of this moun- 
tain, whofe altitude is 84,000 yojans, but, ac- 
cording to others, only 16,000 yojans, they 
denominate Sommeif ; and on that fummit, 
and on its fides, they believe are thq diflerent 
degrees of paradife. In a diredl line from the 
lofty golden mountain of Sommeir, at the ex- 
tremity of the four quarters of the earth, their 
romantic imaginations have placed four cities, 
pnepmpafled with walls built of bricks of gold, 
ytz. Jumkotc, Lanka, SIddahpore, and Roo- 
muck. Our prefent bulinefs Is with that dt- 
vifion only which extends from Lanka ^ in the 
Ibuth, to the northern range of mountains 
pajiling between it and Sommeir, which in the 

e Aycen Akbery, yol. iji. p, Code, qf Qeptop Lawq, 

^ 45 * 

Lankflis not the iflnnAf Ceylonn, as is generally fuppofeJ, 
but a determined by the interfc^lion of the equator, aqd 
piei idiaii of Dellii ; which anfwcrs to the fouthern extremitjf 
isftbe Muldivy iiland^,*’ Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 36. 

lan^uai;© 
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language of the country are calleJ Heemachelj 
Heemakote, and Nekh, and of wiiich, in Mr. 
Burrow’s opinion, the firft arc the Rhymmicis 
mountains of Ptolemy ; the fecond the Imaus 
and the Emodi mountains ; and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This trad is Mr. Halhed’s 
Bhertekhund, or, as I (hall hereafter, according 
to Mr. Rennel’s and Sir W. Jones’s orthogra- 
phy, take the liberty of writing the word, 
Bharata. 

Bharata, the (lift divifion of Jumboodeep, 
Js faid in the Afiatic Reftarches (page 419), to 
have for its northern boundary the mountains 
of Himalaya, that is, I prefume, of Heemachel 
before mentioned, taken in an extended lenfe ; 
but in either appellative the cladic term of 
Imaus may be plainly traced. The mountains 
of Vindhya, called allb Vindian by the Greeks, 
and the Sindhu, or Indus, according to the In- 
dian geographers, form its limit on the 'jveft. 
The great river Saravatya, or river of Ava, 
wafhes Bharata on the fouth-eaft ; and on the 
fouth it is bound^ by the ocean, and by the 
great iiland of Sinhala, or lioji-like men. Be- 
tween Lanka and Heemachel the Hindoos place 
feven ranges of moutitains, extending frocA eaft 
to weft ; but my readers will readily exdule the 
infertioQ of their uatnes, as well as thofe of 
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the fuhdiviflons of Jumboodeep, which l^elng 
unaccompanied with defcriptive accounts, coul^ 
only exhibit a tedious catalogue of names that 
would afibrd little pleafure to his eye, little 
mufic to his ear^ and lefs improvement to hi$ 
pnderilanding. 

'jt'he Perfian and Arabian geographers di- 
vide the great Jndian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hino and Sind. “ By the 
country of Hind in its ftrifteft fenfe they meati 
file diftridls on both (ides of the Ganges, am} 
by Sind the country that lies on each lide of 
the Sindab, cfpecially where it difcharges itlelf 
Into the oeean. §iud, including Mocran aiuj 
Multan, is bounded on the fouth by tlie Indian 
fea, which embraces it in the form of a bow ; 
it has Hind on the eall, and on tlie well Ker- 
man* with part of Sejcllan, which alfo bounds 
it on the north ; but if, with fome geographers, 
We make it comprifeeven Zablcllan and Cabul^ 
}ts northern limits will extend as far as Calh- 
|nire, that deliglitful and extraordinary valley^ 
j:elebrated over all. Alia' for fhe (ingular beauty 

its inhabitants, the lereuity of its air, an4 
fhe abnnnance of its delicious fruits : if, again, 
we .inclu4d ICalhmire allb in this divibon of 
India, it will reach as far northward as Tibet 
or Tobat, the country of the fineft mulk, 

which 
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which has China on the eaft, anc} oriental 
Tartary on the weft and norths.” Texcira'! 
fays, the natives iniiabiting the banks of the 
Sinde are called, from its water, Ab-ind ; and 
that the Periians and Arabians denominate the 
tra£t which it walKes in the lower part of its 
courfe the kingdom of Diul. 

Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, is divided 
into three parts ; Guzurat, including moft of 
the fouthern provinces, and among them the 
city and territory of Sumnat, the defpoiling 
of whofe auguft and venerable pagoda, filled 
with treafures equally facred aqd ineftimable, 
by the defolating tyrant Mahmud, in the 
eleventh century, will hereafter excite in us 
the ftrongeft emotions of indignation and horror.' 
Malabar, or the country of the Malais, 
>vhich includes what the Arabians call Beladel- 
iiilful, or the land of pepper, and is terminated] 
pn the Iputh by the cape of Conaron, famous for 
producing the beft aloe-wood, a flivourite per- 
fume of the Afiatics : to the fouth-weft of this 
promontory are the numerous iflands whicl^' 
fve call Maldives, and the Arabians Rabihat,' 
tihd a little to the fouth-eaft lies the famous Se- 
^dib, or Seilan, which produces fomanypre-' 

f Short Defeription of Aiiiiy p. 8. 

Textim’i Hift. of PorHat p. 90. 
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jrious perfumes, jewels, and fpices. Texeha 
writes the name of this great ifland Sclandive^ 
that is, the ifland of Seilan, oblerving that Dive 
in the language of tlie country fignifies an ifland, 
as the Male-dive, or iflands of Male ; Ange- 
jdive, the five iflands; while the great commercial 
town of Diu is called, by way of eminence 
Dive, or Div, the Island. The Sanfcreet 
name of Seilan, according to a curious note and 
remark which I obfcrvc added to page 36 of the 
3dvol. of the Aycen Akbery, is Tapobon, a word 
rcfembling Taprobane, and implying the wllder- 
iiefsof prayer. From what was before remarked 
in the ancient geography concerning the Malli, 
and the mountainous country of Malleam, in 
this neighbourhood, we may, I think, without 
any great violence on eaftcrn language, trace to 
them the name of this diflriG. Bar, as an ad- 
jutt< 5 t, Mr. Richardfon obferves^, denotes A 
COUNTRY, and inftances Tranquebar and Mala^ 
bar ; bar alfo fignifies elevated ; in either fenfe 
the word Is applicable. I have explained the word 
Malabar, but had omitted before to mention the 
derivation of Coromandel, which Mr. Rennel 
derives from Soramandelum, corruptly called 
Coromandel . The Sorae werrf a nation inhabiting 
^hat coafl:, who are mentioned by Ptolemy; and 

f Tcs^iciM, p.94. k Mr. Richardfon's DilTcrtatioii, p. 

tiicir. 
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their capital of Arcoti, though ftrangely thruft 
out of its proper place in his map, is the Arcot 
of the moderns. 

Tlie third divlfion of Hind is called Ma- 
BER, or the pafliige, by the Arabians, and ex- 
tends from the gulph of Bengal on both Tides of 
the Ganges, as far northward as the ftraits of 
kupele. The ftraits of Kupele, through 
wliich the Ganges difeharges the volume of its 
waters, form apart of the chain of the Sewalic 
mountains that rife immediately north of the 
level plain of Hindoftan ; while far above them, 
Confiderably more northward, foar the fnowy 
precipices of Caucafus. Caucafus, in the lan- 
guage of oriental poetry, is the tremendous 
Kaf, or Caph, which Mr. Richardfoii * tranf- 
lates rock, or promontory, and which in the 
romances of the eaft is fuppofed to form a part 
of that fabulous mountain which like avaftring 
furrounds the earth ; where the monfterSimorg™, 


I Mr. Richardfon, p. 170. 

te ♦* The man who is unacquainted with the fairies, dragons, 
and enchanters, fo frequently introduced in the Poems of Fir- 
dufi ; who knows nothing of the griffin Simorg, the fpcaking 
horfe of Roftam, the dark fca which furrounds the world, the 
mountain of Kaf, or the battle of the twelve heroes, can no 
more pretend to read the tineft writings of Perfia, than he could 
wnderftand the odes of Pindar, if he bad never heard of the Tro- 
jan war, the groves of Elyfium, the voyage of the Argonauts, or 
the fcveral attributes of the heathen deities,” Preface to Nadir 
Shah. 

n 
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a griffin of immeafurable magnitude, has’ for 
unknown ages fixed her abode, and where the 
fhadowy beings of Perfian mythology, diVesj 
dragons, and daemons, of every denomination, 
perpetually wage their horrible conflifts, 

i lhall now proceed to give the fubftance of 
what we find in the Ayeen Akbcry ” relative 
to the greater and fmaller geographical divifions 
of Hindoftan, as fixed by the emperor Acbar, 
in the fortieth year of his reign, that is, about 
the year 1 595 . of the Chriftian ivra ; a book 
which Mr. Rcnncl obferves *, forms to this day 
an authentic regifter of thefe and all other 
matters relative to that empire. 

Hindollan was then parcelled out into twelve 
grand divifions, called Soobahs, to each of 
which a viceroy was ^ffignedj By the title of 
Soobahdar, corruptly written Soobah by Eu« 
ropean writers, for Sobbah Agnifies provinte : 
many of thefe foobahs were in extent equaf 
to large European kingdoms. The foobahs 
were again divided into citcars^ •Which Mr. 
Reiinel would call counties; and thefe werc^ 
fubdivided into purgunnahs, , which he woultf 
call hundreds. The names of the twelve Soo^ 
bahs •Were, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajtnere,' 

n Ayeen: Akbery, vol. ti. p* ^ 
o Memoir, p. 3. firll edit. 
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Ahmed-abad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cabul; 
Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When Acbar 
conquered Berar, Khandeefs, and Ahmednagur, 
they were formed into three Soobahs, increaf- 
ing the number to fifteen. It is remarked in a 
note of the Memoir, that Acbar might have 
probably changed the boundaries of the old 
Soobahs, by addmg or taking away certain 
circars, for tlie purpofe of rendering each pro- 
vince more compafl, and the provincial capital 
more centrical to the leveral parts of it. Guz- 
tirat is not mentioned, as the reader muft 
notice in the above quotation ; although Ah- 
foedabad its capital is, which may probably be 
ufed for the province itfolf, altliough in . ano- 
iher note to the fame publication we arc told, 
that Guzurat is* by fome of the Hindoos cori- 
fidered as lying without the limits of Hin- 
doAan ; and we arc referred for a proof of this 
remark to the letters of Berar Rajah. Abul 
Fazil exprefles his hope, as he (hall commence 
his defcriprion from the foobah of Bengal, the 
moft fouthern extremity of Hindoftan, and 
carry it to Zabuliftan, that while he is writ- 
ing, not only Ttran ahdlran, but alfo othe# 
Countries, may be add^ to the account. 


BENGAL. 
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BENGAL. 

Bengal (including Orifla) has the fea oil 
Hie eaft, is bounded by mountains on the 
north and fouth, and on the weft joins to the 
foobah of Bahar* It is fitiiated in the fecond 
climate P. From Chittagong to Kurhee are four 
liundred col’e difference of Icftigitude ; and from 
the northern range of mountains to the fouth- 
ern extremity of Sircar Madarun are compre- 
hended two hundred cofe of latitude.” We 
Ihall be fufficiently exaft, Mr. Gladwin ob-^ 
lerves, if wc take the Indian cole, which varies 
in the fcveral provinces at the general average 
of two Englifti miles. When Orifla w'as 
added to Bengal, the additional length was com-i 
puted to be forty-three cofe, and the breadth 
twenty cofe. 

Without following the Ayeen Akbeiy 
through all the minuter divifious of each Soo* 
bah, 1 fliall notice what is there remarked con- 
cerning its principal city, chmate, pfodudlionsi 
force, commerce, and revenue. The hiftory of 
tlieir feveral fovereigns, when feparate king^ 
doms; will be given hereafter*, > 

The air of Bengal is very tetnpefate. The 
periodical rains CQinmence in April, and continue 

p The ancient geoRraphera divided the globe into feven cli- 
matbaonl/. 

for 
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for fomewhat more than fix months during this 
I'eafon ; the low-lands are fometimes entirely 
overflowed.” We are informed in a note, that 
the frequent ftorms of thunder, lightning, 
wind, and rain, from the north-weft, wliich 
precede the fetting in- of the periodical rains, 
contriljute very mucli to moderate the heat ; 
that thofe rains more generally commence in 
the beginning of June; and that if they brealj: 
up early in September, the weather is intenfely 
hot, and the inhabitants are very fickly. 

“ This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
fineft of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whofe 
lource has never been traced. The Hindoo 
priefts fay that it flows from the hair of Ma- 
badeo.” The real fource and progrefs to the 
ocean, both of the Ganges and Burram> 
pooter, as difeovered by the moderns, will 
hereafter merit our more particular confidera- 
tion. “ The learned among the Hindoos have 
compofed vqlumes in praife of the Ganges, all 
parts of which are faid to be holy ; but fome 
particular places are efteemed more fo than 
others. The great people have the water of this 
river brought to them from vail diftances, it 
being efteemed necelTary in the performance of 
certain religious ceremonies. The water of the 
Ganges has been celebrated in all ages, not only 
H for 
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for its fanftity, but alfo on account of its fwect- 
ncfs, lightnefs, and falubrity, and becaufe 
it does not become putrid, though kept for 
years. There is another very large river called 
fierhamputtcr, which runs from Khatai to 
Coach, and from thence through Bazoolah to the 
fea. The fea of Bengal, which is a bay. of the 
ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, and on the 
other to Kulzum of Egypt, and from thence to 
Perfia, where by the natives it is called the fea 
of Omman,.and the fea of Perfia.” 

“ Mofi; of the rivers of Bengal have their banks 
cultivated with rice, of which there are a va- 
riety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in fome 
places, that a fingle grain of rice will yield a 
jneafure, of two or three feer Some lands will 
produce three crops in a year. V^tatiou is 
here fo extremely quick, that as faft as the wa- 
ter rifes the plants of rice grow above it, fo that 
the ear is never immerfed. Men of experience 
affirm, that a fingle Aalk will grow, fix cubits in 
one night. The fubjeAs pay their annual-rents in 
«^ht months, byinftalments, themielves bring- 
ing mohurs and rupees to th^ places appointed 
for the receipt of the leventi'ei, it not being cuf- 
toinaty in this foobidi for the husbandman dnd 

yl* 4 The fejer it • nttafurc equal to two petuaidt avoirdai^i, . 

' the 
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the government to divide the crops. The food 
of the inhabitants is for the moft part fi(h and 
rice. Their houfes are chiefly made of bamboos, 
fome of them very expenfive and very durable. 
They travel chiefly by water, efpecially in the 
rainy feafon ; and they Conftrudt boats for war, 
burthen, and travelling. For their journies by 
land they make ule of a machine called a Sook- 
hafons, fupported upon the Ihoulders of men by 
a pole, formed of a number of ftraight pieces of 
wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
fides of the machines are ornamented with dif- 
ferent metals, and over the top is thrown an 
arched covering, made of woollen cloth, fot 
defence againft the fun and rain. In thefo ma- 
chines you lit, or lie down and lleep, as conve- 
niently as in a room or houfe. Some alfo ride 
upon elephants. Horfes are very fcarce. la 
fome parts of this foobah are manufactured 
hempen carpets, fo beautiful that they feem. to 
be mitde of lilk. The inhabitants of Bengal are 
exceedingly fond of fait, which is fcarce in 
fome parts of the foobah. Diamonds, emeralds, 
pearls, agates', and cornelians, are brou^t 
from other countries to the fea-ports of Bengal. 
Their flowers and fruits are fine and in plenty. 
The beetle-nut flains the lips of thole who eat 
it quite ted.** 

Ha Among 
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Among the principal cities of B:ngal are par- 
ticularly noted Jenniit-abad, a very ancient city, 
formerly called Lucknowti, and foinetimes 
Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the eaftward of 
' which is a large lake. If the dams break du ring 
the heavy periodical rains, the city is laid un- 
der water. — Mahmoodabad, whofe fort is fur- 
rounded by a marfh. When Shire Khan con- 
quered this country, fbme of the rajah’s ele- 
phants fled into the wilds, where they have in- 
creafed.in great numbers. This circar produces 
long pepper.— Chittagong, a large city, fituated 
among trees, upon the banks of the lea, and a 
great emporium, being the refort of Chriftian 
and other merchants. There are two other 
emporiums a mile diflant from each other, one 
called Satgong, and the other Hougly, with its 
dependencies ; both of which are in’ the pofief- 
lion of the Europeans. Satgong is famous for 
pomegranates. The fpobah of Bengal now 
includes the five circars of Orissa, which wai 
once an independent country. 

ORISSA. 

** Orissa contains one hundred and twenty- 
nine brick -forts. The periodical rains continue 
here eight months. They have three months 
of winter, and only one month tliat is very hot, 

Rice 
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Rice is cultivated in great abundance. The 
Lihabitants live upon rice, fifli, and vegetables. 
After boiling the rice, they ftcep it in cold wa- 
ter, and eat it the fecond day. The men are 
very efieminate, being exceedingly fond of or- 
naments, and anointing their bodies with fan- 
dal-wood oil. The women cover only the 
lower parts of the body, and many make them- 
felvcs drefles of the leaves of trees. Contrary 
to the general practice of the Hindoo wo- 
men, they may marry two or tlirec times. 
Here are many idolatrous temples, built of 
ftone, and of a vaft lieight. Paper and ink are 
feldom ufed in this province ; for the moft part 
they write with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of 
the taar-trce, and they hold the pen with the fift 
clenched. Here are manu filatures of cloth. 
Tiie fruits and flowers of Orlfla are very fine, 
and ill great plenty. The nufreen is a flower 
delicately formed, and of an exquifite fmell ; 
the outer fide of the leaf is white, and the inner 
of a yellow colour. The Keurah grows here 
quite common ; and they have great variety of 
the beetle-leaf. They reckon all their accounts 
in cawris% which is a fmall white Ihell, with 

* Eighty cowrii are called a Pun, and irom fifty to fizty punt 
amount in value to a rupee. The great cheapnefa of provifion 
makes it convenient to have ib vety low a medium for dealings 
among tlie poor. 

- ^ H 3 an 
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an apertufe in the middle, and they are found on 
the fea fliore.” 

Cuttek, or Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as the capital of OriiTa, contain-? 
ing a fort, with many magnificent buildings, 
which, when Acbar reigned, was the reiidence of 
the governors of the province. It deferibes the 
furrounding country as lying very low, and in 
the rainy fealbn as entirely covered with water. 
The defeription of the famous palace of Cattack 
merits attention, as it marks the different apart- 
ments, both for flate and convenience, into 
which the manfi?n of an Indian rajah of that 
period was divided. 

“ The palace of Cattack confifts of nine dif- 
tin£l buildings. The firft is for the elephants, 
camels, and horfes. The fecond is for the ar- 
tillery and military ftores ; where are alfb quar- 
ters for the guards and other attendants. The 
third is occupied by the porters and watchmen. 
The fourth is appropriated for the feveral arti- 
ficers. The kitchens make the fifth range. 
The fixth contains the rajah’s public apartments. 
The feventh is for the tranfafiion of private bu- 
finefs. The eighth 4s where the women refide ; 
and the ninth is the rajah’s fleeping apartments. 
To the fouth of this palace is a very anciertf 
Hindoo temple.” 


In 
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In the town of Purforeno, on the banks 
the Tea, the temple of Jaganaut is particularized^ 
concerning the origin of whofe ereftion and 
worlhip in Hiudoftan the following circum- 
llances are related. At the defire of an ancient 
rajah of the province, a learned Bramin was 
lent to fix upon the fpot mofl proper for the 
foundation of a city. Arriving at tliis fpot, 
and inclining to fix upon this fituation as by far 
the rnoft eligible of any he had yet fcen, but ftill 
not entirely determined, he obferved a crow 
plunge into the water, and after wafhing its 
body, pay its obeifance to the ocean. The 
Bramin, who is afErmcd to have underftood the 
language of birds, enquired of the crow the 
meaning of this flrange procedure : the bird an* 
fwered. That he had formerly been of the tribe 
ofDewtah, but from the curfe of a religious 
mail was transformed into that fhape ; that the 
fpot whereon he flood was highly fovoured by 
the Creator of the univerfe ; and that whoever 
worfhipped him on that fpot fhould not fail to 
profper. Animated by tin's intelligence, as well 
as by fucoeeding revelations of the divine will, 
the rajah built a laige city, and a place of wor* 
fhip on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 
Not long after, the fame rajah was direded’ by 
a vifion to call his eyes, upon a certain day, oh 
H 4 . • the 
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the fea*lhore, when there would arife out of 
the water a piece of wood, fifty-two inches long, 
and one cubit and an half broad ; that this was 
the true form of the Deity ; that he muft keep 
the invaluable treafure feven days in his houfe, 
and afterwards fet it up in the temple as an ob- 
jeft of adoration. The vifion was verified by 
the appearance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, which the rajah called Jaga- 
naut, and afterward ornamenting it with gold 
and precious itoues, depofited it in the temple, 
where it became the objeft of worlhip of all 
ranks of people ; and is reported to have per- 
formed many miracles. The Bramins walh the 
images of Jaganaut fix times every day ; and 
the quantity of victuals daily drefled for thefe 
idols is lb very gacat as to feed twenty thoufand 
perfons.' They alfo at certain times carry the 
image in procefiion upon a carriage of fixteen 
wheels, which in the Hindoo language is called 
Ruhth ; and they believe that whoever alfifis in 
drawing it along, obtains remiifion of all his 
fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaganaut Is the mofi celebrated 
and frequented in' India, 1 thought the foregoing 
account of its origin, from fo authentic a reglfier 
of provincial antiquities as the Ayeen Akbery, 
would not be unwelcome to the reader.- He 

win 
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will find, in Mr. Hamilton’s * account of this 
coaft, an engraving of this temple, which is an 
immenle circular ftru£l:ure, about fifty yards 
high, with the image of an ox, larger than the 
life, cut out of one entire ftone, and projefting 
from the centre of the building. The for&.part 
of the animal is alone vlfible ; the hinder-parts 
are fixed in the wail. He has likewife an en- 
graving of the coach, four ftories in height, in 
which the idol is carried about in proceflion, and 
under whofe wheels he reports that the infatu- 
ated devotees often throw themfelves in a tran- 
I’port of holy fury. He deferibes the idol as an 
irregular, pyramidal, black ftone, and the tem- 
ple itfelf as deftitutc of any light except what 
it receives from one hundred lamps conftantly 
burning before him^ Tavernier, who was. at 
this place about thirty years before Hamilton, 
informs us that this idol was adorned with a 
maptle of gold tift’ue, had two laige diamonds 
in the place of eyes, and another pendant from 
his neck, with bracelets of pearls and rubies for 
his arms ; and that the great revenues of Jaga- 
naut arofe from the liberal donations which were 

t See Haroilton’t Account of the Eaft-Indies, vol. 1 . p.38$a 
London edit. 1744. 1 have been told that Mr. H.*f homely 
fimilitude of Jaganaut*s temple to a Taft butt fet on end, li not 
vnfuitable. 
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ilaily poured into its trcafury by innumerable 
pilgrims of every delcription. 

The foobali of Bengal is faid to coniiA of 
twenty-four circars, and feven hundred and 
eighty-fevcn mahls. The revenue is fifty-nine 
crore, eiglity-four lacks, fifty-nine thouland 
three hundred and nineteen daums ; and Frafer t 
allows three hundred and twenty damns to a 
pound fierling. The forces maintained by the 
^emeendars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 801,15s 
infantry, 170, elephants, 4,260 cannon, and 
4,400 boats. 


B A H A R. 

** Bahar is fituated in the lecond climate. 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is i ao cofc, 
and the breadth from Tirhoot to the northern 
mountains includes no cofe. It is bounded 
on the eaft by Bengal, by Allahabad and Owd 
on the weft, and on the north and. fouth by 

large mountains.” , ^ 

“ The principal rivers of this fppb^ are t^e 
panges and the Sown. The Sown, the Nerr 
buddahy and the Chelum, all three fpring 
from one fource, near. Kurrah, The water, of 
^he Sown is cool, pteafimt to the tafte, and 

t Frafer’s Nadir Shah, p. 33. 


whole- . 
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wholefome ; having run to the fbuth as far as 
Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges. The 
river Gunduck comes from the north, and 
empties itfelf into the Ganges near Hajeepoor. 
The fummer months here are very hot ; but the 
winter is very temperate. The rains continue 
fix months. The country is continually co- 
vered with verdure, and the foil is fo hard, that 
during the ftormy winds which blow here, you 
are not much incommoded with the duft, 
Agriculture is in the higheft perfeftion, the 
rice being fo excellent, and of fuch a variety 
of fpecies, as are no where to be equalled. Su> 
gar-cane is cultivated in great abundance, and 
in high perfection. Mughee is that fpecies 
of the beetle- leaf which is moft efteemed ; it is 
of a very thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant 
fmell, with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuftomary in Bahar to di. 
vide the crops. The husbandman brings the 
rents himfelf, and, when he makes his firft 
payment, comes drefled in his beft attire.^* 
Moft of the houfes in this province are de- 
feribed as roofed with tiles, and the inhabitants 
are reported to be femous for b.uil^ng boats, 
and for the manufadure of gUded glafs : they have 
good elephants, in plenty ; but horfes and ca- 
mels are fcarce. Bahar is fomous for parrots, 


-jri'if'c 
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goats, fighting cocks, “ remarkable for afFord-> 
iiig great fport,” and great variety of hawks. 

In fircar Minighecr a ftonc wall is mentioned 
as extending from the Ganges to the mountains, 
and forming the boundary between Bengal and 
Bahar. In fircar Bahap is Gaya, famous as 
a place of Hindoo worfhip, and 'called, from 
Brama, Birm-Gaya. Tlrhoot, which Sir W. 
Jones mentions, on the authority of Tome 
information received in Itidia, as the fup- 
p;>fcd refidence of a colony of priefts from 
Egypt, is afierted to have been from old time 
tlie reiulence of Hindoo learning ; and this afler« 
tlon renders that circumftance highly probable. 
The water and air of Tirhoot are mud) cele- 
brated ; and it had delightful groves of orange- 
trees, extending thirty cole, not ill calculated 
to promote the purpoies of fcience, and encou- 
rage meditation. The laft remarkable place 
mentioned in Bahar is the firong fortrefs of 
Rhotas, fituated upon a lofty mountain of moft 
difficult accel's, and fourteen cole in circumfe- 
rence. The iiicloled laud is cultivated ; and 
within this fpace are many fprings ; water may 
be procured in any part, by dicing three or four 
e Is below the iurface of the earth. There' are 
k vt ral lakes within the forts; During the rains 
ttKsre are nut lets than ten delightful cataradi's. 

The 
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The foobah of Bahnr contains (even ci rears, 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The grpls 
amount of its revenue is ftated at 55,47,985,13 
ficca rupees: it furnithes 11,415 cavalry, 
449,350 infatitry. 

The whole foobah of Bengal, the greateftpart 
of Bahar, and tlie diftricfls of Midnapore in 
Orifla, are in the poileflion of the Britilh na- 
tion, or rather of their reprefentative in that 
quarter, the BritiHi Eaft-India Company. 
Thole parts of Bahar and Orilla which are not 
in the poffelCon of the Englifh, conllLtuting, 
in regard to Bahar, a very fmall, but, in regard 
toOrifla, a veryconliderablep'roportion of thole 
refpe£tive foobahs, are in the hands of the 
Marattas. 

ALLAHABAD. 

This foobah is reprefented as fituated in the 
fecond climate. In length it is 160 cofe, in 
breadth 1 22 cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar ; 
to .the north Owde ; Bundhoo lies on the fbuth, 
and Agra on the weft. Its principal rivers are. 
the Ganges and the Jown, or Jumna. It pro- 
duces variety of f/bits, flowers, and excellent 
plants; has abundance of melons and grapes, 
and is well ftocked with game. Agriculture is 

In 
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in great periTeftion ; and the inhabitants fabricate 
feme beautiful fpecles of cloths, and have a ma* 
nufa£lure of woollen carpets. Allahabad, the 
former name of which was Piyaug, is the capi'^ 
tal city of this foobah. Acbar gave it the for- 
mer name, and built a ftone fort, in which are 
many magnificent edifices. Benares is' fpecified 
by the name of Baranafley, as a large city fitu- 
ated between two rivers, the Birnah and the 
Alley, whence probably its former appellation 
is derived ; . but its meft ancient name was 
Kafly. It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refcmbles the bow- 
llring. Its temple was fo’rmerly as celebrated 
in Hindollan, and as much reforted to as Mecca 
is by the Mohammedans. It is the ancient feat 
of Hindoo learning, as well as religion, Jown- 
poor is the next city in magnitude, and Chunar 
is deferibed as a Hone fort of incomparable 
firength, lituated upon a lofty hill, at whofe 
foot flows the Ganges, Callinger is a fbrtrefs 
flill ftronger and more celebrated. Within the 
compafs of its walls are many fprings and lake^ 
and m'any temples devoted to idolatry. : ^Ebony^ 
and a variety ^ wild fruits, ate found here ; in 
its nei^bourhood there is a diamond mine ; and 
twenty jCdle from the fort finall diamonds are 
fometitnes found. Jeipal's bumittg hirafelf) and 
‘‘‘ the 
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the caufe of it, have been already mentioned : an* 
other ioftance of a rajah’s devoting himfelf to 
the fame mode of deftru<£lion occurs in the ac* 
count of Callinger, with this difference, that 
the former put an end to his exiftcnce bccaufe 
his reputation was luff, the latter from the foar 
of loling it. The greatcff part of Allahabad is 
in poffellion of the nabob Vizier, the remainder 
is under the controul of the Englifli. Allahabad 
contains ten lircars, divided into 177 purgun- 
nahs. Its revenue is ffated at 53,10,695— 7 — 9 
ficca rupees. It furnilhes 11,375 cavalry, 
2,37,870 infantry, and 323 elephants. 


O W D H. 

Owdb has B^r on the eaft ; on the north 
it is bounded by mountains ; by Mankkpoor on 
the fouth, and on the weft by Kino^. Its 
length is ftated at 135 cofe, and its breadth A 
115 cole. The- Gogra, the County, and the 
Sy, are its largeft rivers. The water and air 
arftgood^ and the lealbns are temperate.- "Agri* 
culture in tlus Ibobah is in h^ perfection. 
Some particular kinds of rice growii^ here are 
reprelented as ** incomparable for whitenels, 
delicacyr'odour) «id d^fttvenefe.’^ 'Thetrops 
• . are 
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are (own three months .earlier than in any other 
part of Hindoftan,. and the flalks are.faid to 
rife as iiift as the innundating water. “ Here 
are great variety of fruits and flowers. Of game - 
there ^re many kinds, and plenty of wild buf- 
faloes. When the plains are overflowed, the 
wild animals refort to the high lands, and the 
hunting of them alFurds great diverflon. Some 
animals remain all day in the water, juft keep- 
ing their nofes above the furface to breathe, and 
coming on ftiore only at night. *’ 

The incredible magnitude of the city of Owdh 
in ancient times has been mentioned before. It 
is efteemed one of the moft facred places of an- 
tiquity. At the diftance of a cofe from the city 
the Gogra and Sy unite their ftreams, and the 
tonfluent river runs at the foQt of the fort. 
From the northern mountains are imported a 
number of curious articles of commerce : among 
theft are. fpecified muik, cowtails, chook (an 
acid mixture of lime and lemon-juice boiled to 
a ednfiftenoe), tincar, civet, zedoary, red- 
wood, afaftetida, and amber. In return, the 
traiftrs in theft, articles carry; back earthenware. 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly. fituated 
upon the banks of the County, and the fuburbs 
arc allb . very delightful. In Abul Fazel’s ac* 
couia; of this ibobah are recoided many in- 

ftancef 
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ftances of the abfurd fuperftitious crrfulicy 
both of the Mohammedans and the Hindoos. 
According to the £)rmer, it contains the hal« 
lowed tombs of Seth and Job, of Which wonder- 
ful f):ories are related. According to the lat- 
tef, it his a refervoir of water, bubbling up 
with fUch violence, that a man cannot force 
his way down into it; fands that foraetimes 
alTume the form of Mahadeo ; and fields that, 
during a particular fefiivity, vomit forth 
flames. Biratch is a large city, delightfdlly litu- 
ated amongft a number of gardens upon the 
banks of the river Sy. The town of Belgram is 
celebrated for producing men with lively ima- 
ginations, and melodious voices and for A 
well, whofe efflcacious water improves the un- 
derflanding, while it amends the fight. 

The foobah of Owdh, or Oude, as the word 
is more generally written, and the greatefl part 
of Alla-habad, are at this day in the pofleflion of 
Azuph Dowlah, fou of the late Sujah Dowlab, 
vizier of the empire, and a tributaiy ally of 
the Britifh power in India. 

Owdh has five drears, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs,' Its total amount of revenue is Hated 
at 50,43,454— 4 ficca rupees ; its force at 7660 
cavalry; 1,68,950 infantry ; and 59 ele- 
phants* V 

1 AGRA. 
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A G R A. 

** Agra is fituated^ In the ■ iecond climate. 
This foobah is bounded T)n the eaft by Ghatem- 
poor ; on the north by the river Ganges ; on 
the fouth lies Chundery ; and Pulwuh confines 
it on the weft.” Its greateft length is r 75 cole ; 
its extreme breadth Is from Canouge to Chuti- 
dery; but the number of cofe forming that 
.breadth is not fpecified. The principal rivers 
are the Jumna, riling in the northern moun- 
tains ; and the Chumbul, deriving its fource 
from Haflelpoor in Malwa. The union of the 
two rivers takes place at Culpee. 

** A great many lituations. in the Ibuthern 
mountainous.partsof this foobah are remarkably 
pkafant and healthy. Agriculture is here in 
perfeAion. ' They have abundance of flowers and 
fweetTcented oils, very excellent beetle-leaf, 
and grapes and melons, as fine as thofe 
produced in Iran and Turan.’* What Is re- 
lated eoncerning the capital of Agra has been 
noticed before. The fecond place of confe- 
quence mentioned is Futtehpore,. containing a 
firong fort, with many magnificent buildings, 
a palace, a mofque, and a monaftery, ere£lcd 
by Act«r. Over one of its gates atfi placed 
two. ^onilhing elephants, carved in ftrone* 

Futtchporc' 
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Futtehpore is celebrated for a qtlarry of red 
(lone, froth which the materials for erecting its 
own ftupendoust but now ruined ftrudtarcs» 
as well as the Iplendid palace of ^ra, were 
obtained. The third city is Byaneh^ once the 
capital of this lbobah» &mou3 tor indigo of the 
moll valuable fpecies, for white fugar, for 
mangoes excellent in flavourt and of uncommon 
magnitude, “ fome weighing above two 
pounds and for various other rarities. The fort 

is lai^e, and contains many edifices and fubterra^k 
neous caverns, where there are now found war.^ 
like weapons and kitchen utenfils. It is remark* 
able for a very high tower. Concerning the city of 
Muttra, upon the banks of the Jumna, nothing 
is fpecified, but that it has many idolatrous 
temples, the refort of pious Hindoos. Of that haU 
lowed city, however, which was the birth-piaCe 
of Gridina, fome farther account will be given 
hereafter. Of Kinoje too much probably has been 
already laid. Gwalton, that celebrated fortrefs 
which for lb many ages was the prilbn of the 
royal dimily, is the lad place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly, delcribed. It is^ 
however, faid to be^ celebrated for the goodnefs 
of its air and water, its fine fingers, and beau« 
tifiil ^men« In Agra are manufaSurea 
of blankets and fine ftufifs ; and' in Alloie 
I thole 
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^ofe of woollen ca/pets and glafs. In 
this foobah there are mines of filver, tor- 
quoife ftones, and copper : it contains thirteen 
circars, fubdividcd into two hundred and three 
pergunnahs. The amount of revenue is 64 
colb; <$2 lacks, 50,304 daums, or ficca rupees, 
1,61,56,257 — 9 ; and’ the number of the forces 
it furnilhes are 50,600 cavalry ; 5»77,57o in- 
fantry; and 221 elephants. 

The loobah and city of Agra, during the pe- 
riod of the decline, and iince the extinction of 
the Mogul empire, have witneffed a rapid fuc- 
ceffion of mafters. The Jauts were the firft 
ufurpers, and in 1770 were in polTeffion of the 
city, and a great part of the foobah bordering 
upon the Jumna. From their conquefts in Agra, 
that once powerful race were, about iixteen 
years ago, driven by the fuperior forces of Nud- 
jufF Caun. Nudjuff was in his turn expelled by 
the prefent poflellbr,Madajee Sindia, at this time 
one of the molt formidable among the felf-cre- 
ated foveieigns of Hindoltan. 

M A L W A. 

Malwa, which, like the preceding foobahs, 
is fituated in the fecond climate, is in length 
245 ' and in breadth 230 cofe. ** It is, 

bounded. 
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bounded on the eaft by ^andhnoo ; on the north 
by Nerwer, and mountains ; on the fouth by 
Boklaneb, and on the weft by Gujerat and 
Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddah, Soopcra, 
Calyfind, Neem, and Lowdy, flow through 
this fbobah. You cannot travel two or three 
cole without meeting with ftreams of good 
water, whofe banks are lhaded by the wild wil- 
low, and other trees ; aud decorated with the 
hyacinth, and other beautiful and odoriferous 
flowers.” 

** There are abundance of lakes an^ verdant 
plains, ornamented with innumerably magnifi- 
cent and elegant buildings. The climate is fo 
temperate, that in winter there is no occafion 
for warm cloathing ; nor is it neceflary in fum- 
mer to cool the water with faltpetre. But ih 
the four rainy months the night air is cold 
enough to render a quilt neceflary. The fltua- 
tion.(^ this Ibobah, compared with the other 
parts of Hindoftan S is fomewhat. high, and 
all the land is arable. Both harvefts are very 
good. Wheat, poppies^ fugar^cane, mangoes, 
mulk-melons, and grapes, are here in lugh per- 
foftion. , In Haflelpoor the vine bears fliiit 
tmee a year. The beetle-leaf is very fine, 
b Mr. Rowel it i« uaequiToceily the higheftnt^ ia 

I3 
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The/hatives of Malwa give their childrea 
opiutn to eat till th^ are three years old;^ the 
peafaots, an^ even the market people, are never 
without arms.” • * 

The principal places of importance enume- 
rated in Malwa are Owjain, a large city, held 
in high veneration by the Hindoos, and htiiated 
upon the banks of the Soopera, a river 'which 
Abu^Fazil, vnth great gravity, obferyes fbmer 
times ftowa with milk ; Gurreh, a diiki^ 
^bounding with forefts and wild elephants, I 9 
fertile toat it /upplies both Gujerat and ttie 
Ptocan with grain ; Chundery, a very large 
and ancient city, in which is a ftone tort ; and 
indeed this city muft have been one of the largcft 
in India, tor it is laid to have contain^ four- 
teen thoufand toone houles, three hundred and 
ibightyTfour markets, three hundred and lixty 
^raY^fe^, and twelve tbou^ai^ i^^ues ^ 
and, _MnndQo', once the capital <4 tlu^ 
wbbito to^mfs is twelve coie incprc^^, ,ai£l’$l[!< 
.plays in the centre of it a minaret, 
in- h<^ht. *^s dcfert^ capitaJ toi^ jtip 
abound to tponumehts bf ancient mi^pu$oitooey 
wd to b^boQpb''^ with tto t<^to pithy 
jyi^ fultans. . to ita neighbp.urhobd a j^eci^l^ 
jS^<>ws, hig as the 'cocoatout. t 
Oj^die l&ng acconnt the Paus ftobe, laid 
^ '»{: # ' to 
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to have been difcovered in this ibobah, whidi 
had the enviably property of converting wnat^ 
ever metal it touched into gold, as of kindred 
veracity with that of the rivers, whofe current 
was miUc« 

Malwa at this time b <hvided among the 
Pailhwah, the nominal head of the weftern em> 
pue.of Mafattas, Madajee Sindia before men- 
tioned, and Holkar, a Maratta chief, whofe 
capital is Indore,, fituated about thirty miles oi^ 
the well of Ougein. 

Malv^ contains twelve (irca^s,. fubdivided 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is Hated at 
twenty-four crore, fix lacks, ninety-five Ro- 
land and fifty^two daums, or ficca ;^upees 
6,17,376— 4’-* 15 ; its forces at 280,^16 ca- 
valry ; jS8,Qoo infantry j and 90 elephants* 

K H A N DEE S. 

whidi was by Adxar denomU 
UjtedDsMR^ >h memory ^ fon Aj^taft 
baiiielc ^^^, a^ its capital of Bwlym^, 
^ fecond cfimat&K^Jt Jala 
leogjtii .Jj^pnty-five cole, and in btea^ 41 ^ 
coi^ and weft by 

foo^ by Kalneh, on ^'eaH by 
9 e»ifv and; on ihe^beridi by-r^ 

' 1 4 mouhtaini* 
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mountains. “ It abounds with rivers and ri- 
vulets. Of thefe the principal is the Talee, 
frequently called the Poomy. The air of this 
foobah is delightful; and the winter is very 
temperate. Jewary is the grain principally 
cultivated in this foobah ; and in feveral places 
they have three crops of it in the year. Their 
efculent plants are remarkably fine ; the rice i$ 
excellent ; and they ha ve great plenty of flowers 
and fruits, together with bettle-leaf iq abun- 
dance.” 

Among the principal cities, towns, and forts 
enumerated, are Afleer, a caftle where the go- 
vernor of the province refides, fltuated upon a 
lofty mountain, incomparably llrong, and en- 
compafled wjth three other forts, at whole top 
is a very large city — Burhanpore, the capital of 
Khandees, lying upon the riyer Tapty, and 
three cofe from Afreer, furrounded with beau- 
tiful gardens, abounding with fandal-wood, 
and inhabited by people of all nations, but par- 
ticularly by handicraftfmen— Adelabad, a good 
towri^ which the Hindoos hold in great vene- 
ration-^Changdavy, a village near which the 
rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their ftreams, 
forming a confluence, held facred by the Hin- 
dooSf and by them called Jiggerteerut, or tht 
liver q[ holy Damcmy, a populous 

town. 
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town, near which is a refervoir of boiling toa- 
ter, worftiipped by the Hindoos— Chowpurrch, 
a large town, well inhabited — and Thalny, a 
fort tv^hich, though fituated upon a plain, is 
neverthelcfs a place of great ftrength. 

In this foobah are thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hulbandmen are 
honourably fpoken of as dutiful fubjeils, as 
very laborious, and Ibme of them as remark- 
able for their Hull in taming lions. Khandees, or 
Candeifh, is the fmalleft of the foobahs, and is at 
prefent divided among the Pailhwa, Sindia, and 
Holkar. The finecityof Burhanpore is in the 
pofleffion of Sindia. The amount of the reve- 
nue is 12,64,762 Berary tungahs; Ind the 
tungah is reckoned at twenty-four daums. 

B E R A R. 

The foobah of Berar is in length 200 cofe, 

. and in breadth i So cole. It is alfo fituated in 
the fecond climate. On the eaft it joins to 
Beeragur^ ; on the morth lies Settarah ; on 
the fouth Hin^iab ; and on the well Telingana. 
** The air is very temperate; and the foil is 
hi^y cultivated.” The principal river is the 
Qodavery, which is a lacred ftream, dedicated 
foKotun)} 4$ the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 

is 
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Is'holden in great veneration by the natives. 
Its (burce is in the molintains of Sihya, near 
Turueek, and the current pailing through the 
territory of Ahmednagur enters Berar, and 
from thence rolls' Into Telingana. The Talee 
and the Tapty are alfo facred ftreams. 

In this foobah are diamond mines. The 
learned reader will recoiled);, that Ptolemy 
fpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
th6 Sambulpoor river. In fome parts are fait- 
petre works, which yield a conliderable revenue 
to the (late: they have likewife manufadfures 
of flowered ftufls. ** In Indore and Neermul 
are fleel mines. Thofe places are allb famous 
for ver^iieat ftone veflels. Their oxen are very 
flue. The houfe cocks which are bred there 
have black blood and bones.” 

Eletchpore is deferibed as a laige city, where 
the governor of the foobah refldes ; and Kullem 
as an aiicient city, famous for buffaloes. Some 
very Arong forts are enumerated, of which the 
principal is Ramgurh, faidby Abul Fazil not to 
be at that time conquered by Acban Indeed, 
as only the wefiern parts of Berar were ever 
conquered by that emperor, the account of this 
foobah is but very incomplete ; nor, from their 
ignorance of the internal parts, has this defedl 
been even yet fupplied by modem writers. In 

tlxe 
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the mountains of Berar liberty feems to have 
made a bold Hand againft the iucurlious of the 
Mogul arms. The number, which is confidcr- 
able, and the ftrength, which is truly formi- 
dable, of the ancient rajas and zemeendar^ of 
Berar, are particularized by the fecretary of 
Acbar. Oiieof them, by name Chatwa, is faid to 
have commanded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 intan- 
tty, and too elephants. As in Bahar there is 
a facred place called Gaya, dedicated to Brama ; 
fo in Berar is there a Gaya, facred to Bifhen ; 
and our author tells us of a third of tlie fame 
name, near Bijapoor, bding a vaft rcjfervoir of 
water, remarkable for a very deep fpring. At 
thefc three places, fay the Bramins,' if .eftarity 
be bellowed, it obtains pardon for the deceafed. 

Berar contains 13 lircars, fubdivided into 
42 pergunnahs^ the revenues of which are col- 
le^ed byNufliik, that is, by a valuation of the 
crops. 

Not being a fettled government, the total 
amount the forces it could raife is not Ipeci- 
fied, nor that of its revenue clearly dated. 'The 
jprincipal part of this foobah belongs to a Ma- 
rat^a chief, called Moodajee Boonflah, a dired 
delcendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire in Hindodan, whole capital is 
Nagpoor ; the remainder of Berar is holden by 
' the 
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the Nizam, who pays a chout, or fourth part 
of its clear revenue to Moodajee. 

G U J E R A T. . 

This foobah, lltuated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 302 cofe, and in breadth 260 cofe. 
On the eaft lies Khandees ; on the north Jalore 
a!id Ider ; on the fouth are the ports of Dum- 
mun and Cambayet ; and on the well j >igget, 
which is fituated on the fea-lhore. The I'outh- 
ern parts of Gujerat abound with mountains. 
It is watered by the ocean, and by the following 
rivers; the Sabermutty, the Bateruck, the 
Mchftdery, the Narbudda, the Tapty, and the 
Sirfooty, The air of this foobah is temperate ; 
the foil fandy. That fpecies of grain called 
Jewary, and Bajero, is faid to be principally 
cultivated in Gujerat ; wheat, barley, and rice, 
are iinported from the neighbouring, provinces. 
So great an abundance of mangoes, of which 
fome ate uncommonly large and delicious, of 
mulk>melons, figs, and moll other fruits, 
plants, and flowers, natives of India, grows 
here, that the whole Ibobah has the appearance 
of a perfect garden. All forts of Indian manu« 
failures flourilh in Gujerat; many of the moll 
curious and coHly kinds. Boxes, inlaid with 
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ivory and pearl, gold and filver ftufFs, velvets, 
cotton cloths, excellent fwords, bows, and ar- 
rows, are fabricated here. There is a confider- 
able traffic in precious flones, and filver is im- 
ported from Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flourilhing, and ex- 
tenfive foobah is Ahmedabad r. The iituatioii 
is defcribed as remarkably healthy. It has two 
forts, and was once divided into 360 quarters, 
of which only 84 are in a prof|ierous condition. 

In thefe are 1000 mofques, each having two 
large minarets, and many wonderful iafcrip- 
tions.” Twelve cofe from this city is Mah- 
mudabad, containing very many grand edi- 
fices, and furroundcd with a wall ieven cofe 
fquare. The ports of Cambay and cliogeh 
are dependent upon lircar Ahmedabad. Gho- 
geh (Goga) is a large port, well built, and in- 
habited by merchants of various kinds. The 
cargoes of the fhips are put into fmall vefiels, 
called Tahwery, which tranfport them to Cam- 
bay. Siddahpoor and Beernagurh are noticed 
as places of great religious refort, and inhabited 
principally by Bramins ; the latter containing 300 
idolatrous temples. Chumpaneer is a fort fituated 
upon a lofty mountain, the road tb which for 

r The reader is de/ired to notice, that Ab ad always mean« 
iind porb, plact: thus, Ahmedvabad it the city of Ahmed | 
Fattebporci the place of vi^ry* 

upwards 
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upwards of two cofe is exceedingly difiicult, 
and there are gates at feveral parts of the defile. 
At one place they have excavated near fixty ells 
in length, which fpace is covered with planks, 
that can be removed on the approach of an 
enemy. Sooret (Surat) is a great emporium. 
The river Tapti runs pall it, and, at the diftance 
of I'even cofe, joins the fea. The followers of 
. Zerdulht, when lliey fled from Perfia, fettled 
at Surat, where they praftifed the dodtrine in- 
culcated by the Zend, and its commentry the 
Pazend. From the liberality of his Majefty’s 
difpofition, fays Abul Fazil, every fedl exer- 
cii'es its particular mode of worlhip, without 
interruption. Baroach is alfo a fine fort, and a 
grand emporium ; it is walhed by the Nerbud* 
dah in its paflage to the ocean. Sircar Surat 
was formerly an independent territory ; the 
Chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and commanded 
50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 infantry. It is 
now formed into nine principal divifions, each 
inhabited by a dilFerent tribe. 

Through the defeription of all thofe divifions 
it is not neceflary for us to follow the Ayeen 
Akbery : but, in the firft divifion, called New 
Suratt maybe noticed the city and flrong ftone 
fort of Chunahgurh, fituated in the heart of 
the peninfula : and in the lecond divifion Put- 

net . 
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ftn Sumnaut, a large town upon the fliore of 
the ocean, particularly challenges our atten- 
tion, from its having teen anciently a moft ce- 
lebrated place of Hindoo worfliip, and deco- 
rated with a pagoda the moft fuperb and wealthy 
of any throughout Hindoftan. The fource of 
the Nerbuddah, which is holden in the moft 
facrcd veneration by the Hindoos, is near Sum- 
naut. Thofe who delight in prodigies, wilt 
find their tafte for the marvellous gratified, by 
reading farther the account of this fecond di-' 
vifion of Gujerat. The third divifion, it is laid, 
contains the remains of a large city in mins, 
whole name is not fpecified, but of which the 
fituation, at the foot of the mountains of Sironj, 
appears very defirable. This ancient city Mr. 
Rennel takes to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned 
by Ferilhta as the capital of this foobah, and bv 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 
the refidence of the fupreme Balhara, or mo- 
narch of Cambay. “ The fixth divifion has 
fuch latg^ rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the country is in general fo woody, as 
to be impervious to an army. It is inhabited 
by the tribe of Chetorc.” The ninth divi- 
fion is remarkable for being the refidence of the 
Chamn tribe, a race of people who Item to 
refemble the ancient bards ; for we arc told that 

“ the 
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•* the greateft part of them employ themfelvei 
in hpging hymns of celebration, and in re* 
citing genealogies ; and that in battle they re- 
peat >vai^like fables to animate the troops. 
They are alfo famous for difcovering fecret 
things; thrpughout Hindoftan there is hardly a 
grtat man who hath not fome of this tribe 
in their fervice.** After the enumeration of 
thefe divilions, is defcribed the wild and dreary 
region of Cutch, lying to the weft of Gujerat, 
and extending igi length 250 cole, and in 
breadth 1 00 cafe. I'he greateft part of Cutch 
is compoled of woods and uncultivated fands { 
bat fine horfes are bred in thofe woods, which 
are fupf^fed to be of Arabian extradion. They 
have allb remarkably good camels and goats. 
The men are tall and handfome, and wear long 
beards. The capital city is Tahej, which has 
two ftrong forts, called Jhareh and Khundkote. 
the military , force of this country is ftated at 
10,000 cavalry, and 50,000 infantry. A con- 
fiderabie tracl: of low fenny country, on the 
weft of Ahmedabad, at certain feafons inundated 
by the tea, and, wheti dry, famous for the ma- 
nufacture of great quantities of fait, is allb 
particularly pointed out in tlie Ayeen Ak- 
bery : but our wonder is hot a little excited, 
that a river of fuch magnitude as the Puddar, 

which 
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Wlilch pafles through, and contributes, by its 
fifing waters, to overflow that Ipbt, is hot fo 
hiuch as mentioned. 

The foobah of Gujerat contains nine fircars, 
divided into 1 9§ pergunnahs, of which 13 are 
ports. The amount of revenue in ficca rupees 
is 10,96,233 — 3 — ir. The fbrcfcs are rated at 
67375 cavalry, and 8900 infimtry. 

The largeft, as well as the moft valuable por- 
tion of Gujerat is divided between the Paifliwa, 
br nominal head of the weftern empire of the 
Marattas, and F utty Sing Gwicker, whofe do- 
minion extends chiefly over the northern re- 
gion. The Englifli army Under general God- 
dal-d were once in pofleflion of the fineft patt of 
this foobah; hijving reduced the important for- 
trefles of Baflein and Ahmcdabad, and pene- 
trated the inland fcountry to the very foot of the, 
Gauts ; but, in the peace liegociated with the ► 
Marattas in 1783, theie Iplendid acquifitions 
Were prudently relihqulflied, and they at this 
day remain inverted only with the fovereignty 
bf Bombay, Sallctte, and the adjoining ifles. 

A J M E E R. 

The greateft length of Ajmecr is 168 cofe, 
ind the extreme breadth includes 150 cole. Qii 
K the 
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the eaft lies Agra ; 011 tlie north part of Delhi ; it 
has Gujerat on the foutii ; and Deybalpore of 
Multan confines it on the weft. The foil of 
this foobah is reprefentcd as a deep fand ; and 
therefore the fuccefs of the harveft depends en- 
tirely upon the periodical rains. Their winter 
is temperate ; but the fummer is intenfely hot. 
Tl)e revenue is in general a feventh or an eighth 
of the produce of the harveft ; little being paid 
in ready money. The common people are faid 
to live in houfes with pitched roofs, built of 
bamboo and'ftraw. To the fouth are moun- 
tains ; and the whole of this foobali abounds 
with ftrong holds. 

Ajmeer is compofed of Meywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Meywar contains ten thoufand 
villages, - and the wliole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 cole, 
and in breadth 30 cofe; and it has three 
very conliderable forts; viz. Chitore, Cowm- 
blere, and Mandel. The governor refides at 
Chitore. In Chowra is an iron mine. In 
Jainpore, and fome places dependent upon 
Mandel, are copper mines. The preient pol- 
fefturs of theie lands are native zemeendars, 
who anciently urere named Rawel, but for a 
long time paft are called Ranna. They are of 
the Ghelote tribe, and confider themfelves to be 

defeendr* 
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defcendants from Noor/hirvan, king of Perfia. 
This circumftance is fomewliat fingular; but 
one ilill more (ingular occurs in the fame page : 
for the ele^ed rajah has the Kelhkeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 
cuftom alone feems to prove that they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hindoo. 
Marwar is in length too, and in breadth 6o cofe. 
Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdehpore, Sirowheh, Nagore, 
and fieykaneer, are dependent upon it. The 
Rathore (Maratta) tribe have inhabited this di- 
vifion for ages paft. They have many forts, of 
which the following are the moft famous} 
Ajmeer, Jewdeh-pore, Beykaneer, Jelmeer, 
Amcrkote, and Jyugurh. Hadowty, called 
alfo lircar Nagore, is inhabited by the Hadeh 
tribe. This foobah is entirely in the pofleflion 
of Siudia, and the Marattas. It contains feven 
lircars, fubdivided into 197 pergunuahs. The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 d^ums; 
out^f which 23,26336 are Seyurghal. It has 
86,500 cavalry, and 3,47,000 Rajpoot infantry. 

D E H L Y. 

This Ibobah is lituated in the third climate. 
Its greatefl; length is Rated at 165 cofe; its 
extreme breadth at 140 cole. On the eaft lies 
' K 2 Agra; 
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AgraJ on the north are mountains; on tlk 
fouth the boundaries are Agra and Ajmeer ; and 
I^odyaneh confines it on the weft. The prin* 
cipal rivers are the Ganges and tlie Jumna: 
among the inferior ftreams may be numbered 
the Cagger. I'he climate is very temperate. 
Moft of tlie lands are inundated during the pe- 
riodical rains. Some places are laid to produce 
two harvefts In a year. Here grow moft of the 
fruits of Perfia, Tartary, and Hindoftan, witli 
a great variety of flowers# Throughout this 
foobah are many grand buildings of ftone and 
brick ; and it is ftored with the produdions of 
every part of the globe. A part of the northern 
mountains of this foobah is called Kamaoon, 
where there are mines of gold, lead, filver, iron, 
copper, orpiment, and borax. Here are alfo 
found abundance of mulk-dcer, filk-worms, fal- 
cons of various kinds, and plenty of honey. 

Theyfity of Dehly has been already deferibed 
at large, Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
defefving notice. In which is a Bramin place of 
worftiip called Hurmundcl, where it is fajd the 
tenth A valor will make his appearance. When- 
ever he comes, and under whatever form, 
things will be found ftrangely altered in thefe 
parts, fmee the period of the laft Avator, or the 
benevolent Boodh’s appearailce among the Hin- 
doos. 
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doos. Ill fircar Sembhel the rhinoceros is fre- 
quently hunted. Of his fkin tliey make (hields, 
and his horn is applied to the ends of bows, 
where the firing is faflened. Sehrind is called 
a famous city ; it was doubtlcfs the Scrinda 
whence filk was brought in the time of Jufliuian ; 
and although Mr. Rennel obferves that no men- 
tion is made of a filk-manutadturc at this place 
in the Ayeen Akbcry, yet it will be remembered, 
that a few lines above, this foobah is faid to 
abound in filk-worms. Tahnefir is held facred 
by the Hindoos. The river Sirfutty, to which 
they payprofoupd adoration, runs near it ; and in 
its vicinity is the venerated lake Koorkhet. This 
Avas the feene of the Mahabbarut, or the great 
war. The city of Huftnapore Avas the impe-' 
rial refidence of Rajah Behrut, a prince renowned 
for juflice and love of his fubjeifls ; of whom, 
and his capital of Huftnapore, or Hiftinapore, 
much more will be faid hereafter. 

This ^bah contains eight lircars, ^bdi- 
vided into 232 peigunnahs. The revenue is 
6o,t6,i5,555daums ; out of which 3,30,7 5»739 
daums are ^yut^hal. 

TheSeiks, that rifing and powerful ftate be- 
fore mentioned, connefted together by a ftrong 
federal union, are at this day in pofleljion of 
the weftern parts of Delhi. The fouthern re- 
’ K 3 gion. 
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gion, extending quite to the city of Delhi, fuc- 
ccffively under the controul of the Jauts and 
NudjufF Cawn, has been of late years feized upon 
by Sindja, who permits Shaw Aulum, his royal 
prifoner, to reign king in name, but in reality 
a menial penfioner upon his bounty, in the 
humbled metropolis of the vaft empire of his an- 
ceftors. The north and eaftern territories, to 
the mountains of Sewalic, are governed by the 
grandlbn of the late Nidjib Dowlah, the guar- 
dian of the young prince, whom Abdallali, in 
1761, pljjced upon the imperial throne, 

L A H O O R. 

The length of this foobah meafures 180, the 
tireadth 86, cole. It is lituated in the third 
climate. On the call lies Serhind ; on the north 
Calhmeer } on tl^e fouth Beykaneer of Ajmeer ; 
and Multan bounds it on the weft. Its rivers, 
have bem before enumerated, Lahoor is de- 
feribed a^eiy populous, highly cultivated, and 
exce^Sngly healthy. The cultivated lands are 
•chiefly fupplied wifti yrater from wells, The , 
winter is much feverer here than in; any pthep. 
part of Hindoftan, although ponflderably milder 
than in Perfla and Tartary, Throu^ hist ma* 
jefty’s (Aebar’s) ctKouragement here are ,to be 
procured the choiceft produAions of Turan, 

Iran, ' 
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Iran, and Hindoftan. Mulk- melons are pro- 
curable here all the year, either from the na- 
tive foil, or from the neighbouring provinces, 
lee too, is brought from the northern moun- 
tains, and fold throughout tlie year. Tlieir 
horlcs refemble thofe of Irak, and are very fine. 
In fome parts, by fifting and waflilng the faiids 
of the rivers, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, brafs, and lead. From a mountain in this 
foobah rock-lalt is dug in great abundance. It 
is alfo famous for handicraftfmcn. 

Of Lahoor, the capital of this foobah, enough 
has been already faid. Nagerkote is a city fi- 
tuated upon a mountain, with a fort called 
Kangerah. In its neighbourhood is a moft an- 
cient and celebrated place of Hindoo devotion 
and pilgrimage, where the blind enthufiaft cuts 
out his tongue, as a facrifice to the idol. * La- 
hoor contains five duabehs, fubdivided into 
234 pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to 
55,94,58,423 daums. Its forces are^,48o ca- 
valry, and 4,26,086 infantry, 

MULTAN. 

This foobah is fituated in the firft, fccond, 
andl third climates. Its length from Feerooz- 
j)ore to Sewiftan is 403 cofej its breadth from 
K 4 Rhutporc 
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Rhutporc to Jelmeer io8 pofe. If Tattah ba 
conlldered as included in it, which in fad it is 
by Abul Fazil, tlie additional length to Cutch 
and Mocran will mcafure the enormous line of 
660 cofe, Qn the eaft lies Serhind ; the per- 
gunnah of Shoor joins it on the north ; on the 
fouth it is bounded by the fopbah of Ajmeer ; 
on the weft arc fituated Cutch and Mocran, 
both of which are independent territories. Tat- 
tah is watered by the rivers before deferibed in 
Lahoor, which piftling through this foobah, 
unite their ftreams, and form the Sind. Of this 
river, and its mighty though remote rivals in 
fame, the Ganges and Burrampooter, the reader 
%yill find a particular and ample account at the 
end of this geographical diflertation. Moun- 
tains extend along the north fide of this foobah. 
It refembles Lahpor in many refpeds ; and its; 
fruits are delicious : it has, however, the bener> 
fit of but little rain, which feldom falls here ; 
and the h^ is exceflive. Between Seewce and 
Bhakor 4 s a large defert, over which, during 
three of the fummer months, there blows the 
pernicious hot wind, called in Arabia 
Only two cities of eminence are mentioned in this 
foobah ; the fi* ft is Multan, the capital, onepfthe 
moftancicntcities of India, having been, according 
to Mr. Rennel, the metropolis of- the Malli j . 

and 
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laud from them probably deriving the name of 
Multan, or Malli-patan ; that is, the city 
of the Malli. It is defcribed as having a 
ftrong brick fort, and a beautiful lofty Minaret, 
The fecond is Bhakor, which is faid to have a 
good fort, and in ancient books to have been 
called Munfoorah. 

Multan contains three fircars, fubdivided into 
eight pergunnahs. The amount of its revenue 
is Bated at 15,14,03619 daums ; of its forces at 
13,785 cavalry, and 165,650 infantry. This 
foobah, generally fpeaking, may be faid to be 
at this day in the hands of tlie Seiks ; as they 
are doubtlefs In poiTeflion of its moB fertile and 
cultivated regions, 

Sircar TATTAH,oncean Independent territory, 
but now included in Multan, Is of fuch con- 
Bderable note, as to be honoured by the fccre- 
tary of Acbar with a longer account than that 
of the foobah to which it is annexed. Its length 
from Bhakor to Cutch and Mocran is 257 cofe ; 
and its breadth from the town of Budeyan to 
Bunder Lawry is 100 cofe. On the eaB lies 
Gujerat ; on the north Bhakor and Seewee ; on 
the fouth the lea ; and on the weB Cutch and 
Mocran^ Tattah is fituated in the fecond cli- 
mate ; and its capital of the fame name, accor- 
ding to our author, is in latitude 240 10', but 

according 
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according to Mr. Rennel in 240 50'. “ The 

winter in this country is fo temperate, that 
there is no occaiion for furs, and tlie heat of 
the fummer, except in Sewiflan, is very mode- 
rate. In Tattah are various fine fruits ; and the 
mangoes are remarkably good. A fmall kind 
of melon grows wild. Here are alfb a great 
variety of flowers ; and their camels are much 
clleemed. The inhabitants travel chiefly by 
water ; they build boats of various conftrudions ; 
and have not lefs than 40,000 in number. They 
hunt the wild afs, hares, hogs, and the Kotehpa- 
teheh; and they are fond of fifhing. Thehuf- 
bandman divides his crops with the govern- 
ment, but is allowed to keep two thirds. Here 
are iron mines, and falt-pits. The food of the 
natives is rice and iifl^: the former is flne, and 
in abundance; of the latter a particular kind 
called Pulwa, which comes from the fea into, 
the Indus, is exceedingly delidous. They dry 
flih in tht^un, and m^e an advantageous trade 
of it; they allb extrai^ 0)1 from. fllh» ^^hich 
they ufe in building boats." The mountains of 
this foobah are numerous, and run in various 
diredions, nourifhing on their lofty^fldea .the ia- 
vage and warlike race of BalIoches,or B||||pges ; 
fome tribes of which, the rapid dedine .of 

the Moguls, have feized i:^n,.a conwevable 

territory 
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territory on the borders of Mewat, and efta- 
bliflied themfelves in the heart of the empire. 
They breed horfes and camels upon thefe 
mountains. One of thefe tribes is named 
Nomurdy by Abul Fazil ; and as this was part 
rf the tra£l called bythe ancients iNno-ScYTHiA, 
Mr, Rcnnel feems inclined to think that they 
lay be the defeendants of the Scythian Nomades. 

■ f’his conjecture derives force from the preva- 
ijnee of a cuftom which was peculiar to the 
l atives of aiicieot Scythia, that of the gra- 
ziers who inhabit the villages on the banks of 
the Indus, occafionally changing their pofition, 
and wandering with the deviations of the 
fiream. 

In ancient times the capital was Braminabad, 
which was then a very" populous city. We 
may judge of itsmagnituik from that of its fort, 
which is faid to have had 14Q0 baflions, a tenab 
diftant from each other ; and of this ||prtilication 
there are st prefent coq^derable veftiges. Mr. 
Rennel, in confirmdfion of this obferves, that 
the ruins of a city fuppoled to be Bramlnabad, 
are ftill vilible, widiin four miles of Tatta : 
and ^ deader will remember, that Mr. Ren> 
rid'^^tes near 200 years after Abul Fazil. 
Tat^, which is thf E^bulof the Perflan tables 
ef I& William Jones, is now the fourth fircar 
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of the {bobah of Multan, and is faid to contain 
five inferior fircars, fubdivided into fifty-three 
pergunnahs. The revenue amounts to6, 61,57.93 
daums. 


CASHMERE. 

Calhmerc, the laft of the foobahs in Acbar’s 
divifion of Hindoflan. is fituated in the third, 
and partly in the fourth climate. It is faid to 
be compoled of -Cafitmere, properly fo called, 
Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, Kaiidaliar, 
and ZabuliAan. This foobah is ftated’by Abul 
Fazil as eTctcndutg 120 cofe in length, and 
from ten to twenty-five cofe in breadth. Mr. 
Rennel, citing this pafifage, either by miAake, 
or as a correction, mentions the breadth as only- 
fifteen cofe. He inclines to think the whole. 
Aatement exaggerated ; and tells us, from Mr^ 
ForAer’s route, that CaAuuere is 80 miles in, 
length, 40 in breadth, ^d of an oval form. 

* .Of this “ delightful andibxtraordinary. valley, 
of CaAimere,” as it is called by Sir W. Jones' 
in a pnA'age quoted before, the defeription ia 
the Ayeen Akbery abounds with fuch ardenCex- 
prefiions of admiration, that we are iiAluced 
really to fuppofe it to be wh^t by raAern .writ*, 
ers it is often called, the paradife of the Indies. 

It 
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It Is reprefeuted as “ a garden in perpetual 
Spring, entirely furrounded with mountains, 
the fortifications with which nature has furnifh- 
ed it, of an aftonifhing height, fo that its grand 
and romantic appearance cannot fail of delighting 
thofe who are fond of variety, as well as thofe 
who take pleafure in retirement. The water 
is remarkably good, and the cataracts are cn- 
chantingly magnificent. Violets, roles, nar- 
ciffules, and innumerable other flowers grow wild 
in Caflimcre. The fpring and autumn difplay 
feenes that at once delight and aflonifh. It has 
plenty of excellent fruits, elpecially melons, 
apples, peaches, and apricots ; and the rain de> 
feends not in a deluge, as in other parts of Hin- 
doftan, but in light and genial fliowers.” 
Amidfl: thefe advantages, however, they are 
not free from the dreadful calamity of frequent 
earthquakes ; “ on which account they do not 
build tlieir houfes with brick and (tone, but of 
wood, with which the country abounds.’* In 
Caihmere are various manufactures of woolj| 
particularly of fhawls, which are carried to all 
parts of the globe ; and of filk, which occafions 
the general cultivation of mulberry-trees, not fo 
mue^ for the fruit as for the leaves, on which 
the filk worms feed. As the inhabitants ace 
extremely happy, fo we muft fuppofo them to 

be 
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be reiharlkably induftrious ; for every towii in 
this foobali has as many handicraftfmen as are 
to be found in the large cities bf other countries. 
They live chiefly upon rice, filh, either frelh or 
dried, and vegetables. Of animals they have a 
fpecies of flieep called Hundoo, whole flelh is 
exceedingly delicious and wholefome. They 
have horfes, fmall but hardy ; and cows, black 
and ugly, but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels ; and 
, they have neither fnakes, Icorpions, nor other 
venomous reptiles. 

•Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Calhmere in Aebar’s time, and it is faid for 
ages to have been in a flourilhing Hate. 'The 
name of Sirrynagur has iince been exchanged 
£)f that of the province, and the modern capi* 
tal of Calhmere is defcribed by Mr. Forfter, the 
lafl: Englilh vilitor, as a large city built on each 
fide of the Chelum, the ancient Hydalpes, which 
rolls through the centre of the valley, whole 
Ibhole extent, according to tradition, it an> 
ciently overlpread in the form of a vafi lake. It 
is fituated in latitude 330 49' t its longitude is 
730 n'. The account of this Ibob^, and of 
die provinces included in it, is uncomtDKmly 
minute i and, from an enumeration of many 
abfurd fuperfiitious pra^ices, fomeivbat tedious* 

Age. 
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A general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
productions, has been given above ; and I lhall 
not attempt to, follow Abul Fazil through all 
its various fubdivifions, but haflen on to the 
two important fircars, as they are here called, 
of Candahar and Cabul. The ancients divided 
Cafhmere into two parts only, calling the 
eaftern divifion Meraj, and the weftern divifion 
Kamraj. Its revenue, in the reign of Aurengzeh, 
Mr. Rennel flates at no more than about 
35,000 1 . Her ling i a circumAance, he obferves, 
that frems to prove Cafhmere to have been a 
favoured province. The forces Abul Fazi| 
Aates at 4892 cavalry, and 92,400 infantry. 

CANDAHAR. 

Candahar is fituated in the third climate. It 
is in length 300 cofc } and meafurcs in breadth 
a6o cofe. Its capital of the fame name is litu« 
ated on the mountains, which the Greeks called 
Paropamifus, and it is fuppofed ito have been 
built by Alexander, whofe eaftern name of Se- 
c^der is eafily traced in that name. It has been 
confidered, from early antiquity, as the gate of 
Hindoft^ towards Perfia ; and through it every 
invading army from that quarter has conftantly 
pafled. It is fituated ip latitude 33**, and in 
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longitude 67° 05'. The heat in fiimtner at Caii- 
dahar is extreme j whiJc the cold in winter is' 
fevere. It has two forts of uncommon ftrength 
and, magnitude.' There are fruits and flowers 
in abundance in this Ibobahj and the wheat is’ 
remarkable for its whitencfs.- 

C A B U L. 

Cabul is fituated in the third and fourth clP 
mates. Its length from Attock Benares^ on the 
banks of the Sind to Hindoo-Ko, (the Indian 
Caucasus) is 150 cofe, and from the river 
Chaghanlerai, the eallern boundary, to Charbargh 
is joo cofe. It is impoflible, Abul Fazil obferves, 
to give in writing an adequate idea- of the excel- 
lence of the air and water of this country. Al- 
though the winter is ratlier fevere, yet it never 
does any injury. The temperate and the frozeh 
re^ns of this very mountainous foobah lb nearly 
join, that you may pafs from heat to cold in the 
courfe of a day. The country abounds with 
delicious fruits.- The melons, however, are atl 
exception, being but indifferent atid the har- 
vefts are not very flourilhing. Hindoo-Kb liOS- 
in the centre between Cabul,- Badakflian^ and 
Balkh. The inhabitants are chiefly ilfghans^ 
who live by pafturage, and breed of# ks teftjr 

mountain®;^ 
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Vtabuntalns, and bn its extenfive plains, innti^ 
knerable droves of horfes', camels, Iheep, and 
goat's. 

The extenfivc’, the celebVated^ the commer- 
cial Capital of Cabul, once the imperial refi- 
dence of Baber, is iituated in latitude 34.« 36 * 
in longitude 68® 58*1 According to AbulFazil, 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city ; and Pu>. 
iheng is faid to have been its foulideti It is li- 
tuated^ Mr. Rennel informs us^ at the foot of 
the Indian Caucafus; and not far from the 
Iburce of the Attock river, ^^ich palTes very 
near, or under it. Its fituation, he adds, is 
fpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 
hiftorians, Cabul being lefs romantic than plea«> 
fantj enjoying a delightfill air, and having 
ivithih its reach the fruits and other produifts 
both of the temperate and the torrid 2dne< It 
is the gate of Hindoftan towards Tartary, as 
Candahar is towards Perlia; and if both places 
be properly guarded, that eztenfive empire is 
fafo from the irruption of foreigners; Similar 
to this obforvatidn, which is taken from the 
Ayeen Akbery, is a remark in the Short 
Defcription of Afia> p. 7. ** that, according to 
the Inmans, ho man can be called the ruler of 
India'who has not taken pofleflionof CabuL** 
Baber was in pofl^cm of it ; and fooh' became 

the 
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•the . Indian fovereign. Abdallah, its late mafte.. 
^ade fome rapid advances towards the conqueft 
of Upper India ; and difpol^ at his will of the 
■crown of Djelhi. Iti this foobah a pergunnah, 
-compofed of villages and hamlets, is called 
Tooman. ' ■ 

, Tooman Bekram, commonly called Peilhore, 
enjoys a delightful fprihg-fcafon. Its capital, 
■called allb Peilhorc, is a coniidcrable city, and 
ds fituated on tlic great road leading from At- 
4»ck to Cabul. Tooman Ghuzneen (Gazna)^ 
^cferves notice from the renown which, in for- 
:jiicr times, its capital enjoyed ; having been tlie 
cimperial city of the Gaznavidc fultans. Gazna 
•was formerly called Zabul » whence the whole 
jirovince was, called Zabuliftan; and Candahar 
vVvas at that time only cpnfidered as a part of it* 
This ancient capital is placed by D’Anville iu 
the north-weft extreme of the foobah ; but Mr. 
•Renne], guided by Mr. Forfter’s Journal, has 
^plaqed it in .a more probable fituation, in the 
.very heart of the province. In the Pefci^tion 
above, it is fald to be ** an lui- 
ipleafant city; and tlut.tlie inhabitants, ar^jbreed 
jto fend to Meknend for their fruit andberhage.” 
:Tbfi Ayeen .Akbery corrqboratcs tbis.^cepunt, 
by liffirnung^ that the husbandman updergem 
:g{e^ial»UF>lirom_^ei(ig.^liged to bripgfr^ 

< mould 
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mould from Cabui every year ; the natural foil 
bf the country, beiiig too poor fot cultivation.” 
The Whole of Cabui cotififts of twenty Too- 
inans. its reWiue is ftated by Abut Fazil at 
6 crUre, 73 lacks, and 6983 dautns. The 
number bf its forces is hot afcertained in the 
Ayeed Akbery, but Manuchi reckons them at 
6 b, 000 cavalry, and 12,000 infantry. This 
whole northern traft of country, including ge- 
nerally iCabuk Candahar, Gazna, Peilhore, 
Gaur^ Seiftan, and Chorafaii, and extending in 
length hot lefs than 650 Bengal miles from eaft 
to iveft, oWns for its potent Ibvereign Timijr 
$haW Abdallah. He is the fon bf that Ahmed 
Abdallah j who j upon the death bf Nadirs feized 
upon thefe parts of his vaft empite^ and ere^ed 
them into ah independent kingdom, differing 
little in limltit and extent from the ancieht em^ 
jpirii. of GaZna. 

Such Were the pattibuHrs Which feeiiied moft 
delerving of notice, and moft illuftrative of the 
folkiwing ji^gesi in the Ayeen Akbeiy. Re- 
ferving the conlideratibii bf the geogra|^y qT 
the iPnKlNSVLA fot that period of the eofyiog 
hiftory when It was firft penetrated by the 
arms of the Mohammedans, I lhall conclude 
this Difiertation on the get^raphy of the coun- 
tiyj which is properly called Hxndost AN, widht 
La an 
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an account of thofe three mighty rivers tvhlch 
at once bound and adorn it. 

I thall begin with the Indus, bccaufe we 
have been juft defcribing the countries' through 
which it pafles. 

In the account of the river Indus, given by 
Pliny that author obferves, “ Indus ab in* 
colis Sandus appellatur the river Indus is by 
the natives called Sandusy How very much is 
it to be lamented that he, and his brethren of 
claftical celebrity, have not more frequently 
given ps the -native appellation of Indian cities, 
l&ouhtaitis, and rivers ? How much unavailing 
folicitude would they have faved the geographer 
and the hiftorian? Mr. Wilkins, in a note to 
his traiiflation of the Heetopades S', informs us, 
Jdist the proper name of the river, which we 
caftthe Indus, as written in Sanfcreet charact 
ters, is Seendhoo, which by the vulgar is pro- 
nounced Seend. The Ayeen Akbcry* qc- 
preftes doubt concerning the exa£t iite of its 
fburce; for that book obferves, that, according 
\o Ibme, it rifes between Calhmere and Caih- 
|;ur, while others place its fource in Khatai, or 

a Plmii||Nat« Hiftr lib«6« cap. Aldiedit* Tbls^tion 
Tcads Sandui i , all the others Siadus. 

‘ ‘b H^etopadei, pv333. 

•c Ayeen Altbery^jcol ii# p* 132# 

Tartary. 
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Taftaryi Major Rennel has found no oppor- 
tunity to decide the quefiion; but thinks it 
may poflibly fpring from the weft fide of that 
ridge of Imaus, which, in the opinion of the 
ancients, feparated the two Scythias, in about 
the 38th degree of north latitude. The firft 
part of its courfe feems to lie through that re- 
gion of Calhgur <*, which is known to be a de- 
left of deep and black fand, particles of which 
being walhed away by the rapidity of the ftream, 
and mingling with its waters, give them a black, 
or rather a blue colour; whence, probably, in its 
early courfe, it is called Nilab, or the blue 
river. Sir W. Jones, fpeaking of the probable 
connection that anciently exifted between India 
and Egypt, feems inclined to derive even the 
name of the river Nile from the Sanfcreet root 
Nila, blue ; and is confirmed in that idea by 
the great geographer Dionyfius, exprefsly call- 
ing the waters of that river an azure ftream e* 
iEntering Hindoftan, nearly in latitude 34', it 
p^&s through Kenore and Puckely, and receives 
in its courle the tribute of ten principal ftreams, 
whidi defi^end from the Perfian and Tartarian 
paountains on the north-eaft and north-weft. 

4 See the Accouat of Caftigur,, in Abulga^i Cawn’t HUIory oC 
the Taiftars, vol. ii. p. 476. 
e Afiatic llefcarches, toI. L 271. 
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From the city of Attodc, downwards to Mu^ 
tan^ it is called the nver of Attoc^,. Below 
IVfultany which is about |he fatne diftance fron^ 
the Tea as Allal\abad, that is, about 800 mile^ 
by the courfe of the river, the Seen^hoo, 
fwollen with all the rivers, of the panjab,. flows 
xnajeftically down to I'atta, under the affumed 
name of SpoR, or Shook. Ne^r 
vides itlelf into a number of channels ; and the 
principal branch rolls rapidly on to the ocean, 
under the new appellation of Mehr an. 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 
fltuated about twenty miles to the north-cad 
of Attock, according to Mr. Forder, is three 
quarters of a mile. He pbferved the dream tq 
be very rapid and turbulent, although not agi- 
tated by any wind; and the water itfelf he 
found to be extremely cold. Captain Hamiiton^ 
whole account of this river is the mod accurate 
and extenflve of any writer before bis time, 
lupreibnts its breadth at Tatta tabe one mile, and 
the iame breadth is afligned it by Mr^Rennel 
at the town of Ritchel, on.the coad, where its 
larged branch enters the ocean. The former 
of thed Gentlemen dates the depth of the In- 
dus at fix fithom, and its velocity at four miles 
per hour in the dry leafon : he adds, that the 
inundations prevail in April, May, and June ; 

that 
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that they leave a fat flime.on the ground^ 'Which" 
they till cafily before it dries, and which,' when 
{own and harrowed, never fails to produce a 
good crop : that the internal commerce carried 
on by means of the Indus is immenfe, and that ' 
the river itfelf is navigable, for veflels 6f near’ 
200 tons, as high up as to Cafhmere. It is in 
every refpeft far inferior to the Ganges, 

‘ The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
about 150 miles along the lea-coaft; and its 
greateft depth from the moft prominent part of 
the bale to its apex is 1 1 5 miles. The lower 
r^ion of this Delta is throughout interfered 
by numerous creeks and rivers ; it for the moft 
part confifts of noifbme fwamps, or muddy 
lakes, and is totally deftitute of trees. The- 
upper parts of the Delta, however, arc well- 
cultivated, and yield abundance of rice. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly im<^ 
petuous and turbid ; and, in the mouths of the 
river, what is called the borz, or fwell of the 
current, occafioned by the fudden influx of the 
tide, is dreadfully high and dangerous. 

Two objeTs, ftill more noble and magnificent, 
now'prefent themfelves for cbnfideration ; the 
Ganoxs and the Burrampo.oter : of th^e 
two great rivers, of which the fource of the 
former, and the very name of the latter were 
L 4 unknown 
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xink'hottrn • to antiquity, modern travellers have, 
at once expfered the origin, and traced the. 
prc^rels.. 

The Gakgbs, in the language of Hindoftan, 
Is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in Sanfcreet, 
iignifying foot; becaufe, as Tome firamin^ 
affirm, it flows from the foot of the god. Veeflinu*. 
According to the opinion of others, however, 
as is aflected in the Ayeen Akbery, it flowf 
from the hair of Mahadeo. But whether the 
Ganges be allowed to flow from the hair of 
one deity, or from the foot of another, the. 
allegory limply imports, that the grateful Hin.> 
doo acknowle^es to receive the blelSng of itS; 
waters from the immediate bounty of the great' 
Creator. It is allb denominated Burra Gonga, 
ike great river ; and Gonga, the river ; 
whence is derived the native appellation of 
Gong, and the European name of Ganges. 

’ The real fources of the Ganges, 1 have ob« 
ferved, were unexplored by the ancients. The 
nver itlelf was totally unknown to the great 
hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from whole 
declaration ^ it is evident, that the fandy de- 
ferts beyond the Indus” were the utmoll limit 
of his knowledge of India. In the time of 
8trabo, who flourilhed In the reign of Tlbeiius, 
f llerodot), lib. lil. p. s« Edit. Stephani. x592. 

ueaf. 
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fiear 6ve centuries after, the Ganges l^ad been 
^led up as high as Palibothra or Patna ; an4 
in the geography of that writer® it is fald to 
run fouthward from the mountains of Emodus. 
|n reality, the fprings of this celebrated river 
are afeertained by modern difeoveries to lie ii^ 
the vaft mountains of Tibet, about the thirty- 
rhird degrcee qf north latitude. From the 
weftern l^de of Kentaisse, one of thofe moun- 
tains, it takes its courfe in ttyo branches for 
three hviqdred miles wellward, but inclining 
to the north ; at that dillance from their foun^ 
tain, meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
{iimmaleb, the ancient Imaus, the two 
flreama are compelled to take a fouthern direc- 
tion, apd m this courfe uniting their currents, 
form what is properly called .the GAKOBis. 
Anudft the ru^ed v allies, and lleep defiles of 
that renaoto and mountainous region, the Gan- 
ges continues to wind, until it pours the collected 
body of its wafers through a rocky cavity of 
the mountain, into a vaft bafon, fcooped out 
by their violent precipitation at its foot. To 
this rocky cavity, the blind fuperftition of the 
natives has attached the idea of Ibme refem- 
blance to the head of the animal which, like 

8 StrabonU Geograph. lib. svi p. 633. i;49. 

the 
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jthe Apis formerly in Egypt, is holden facrc4 
throughout Hindoftan ; and the cavern through 
which the Ganges ruflles at Ganootri, is called 
the month of the cow. Fropi every enquiry of 
the few Europeans who have vifited this remote 
fpot, no re^l reiemblanpe can be traced ; but 
the fame fuperftition which originally fabri- 
cated, perfeyeres in believipg and propagating 
the error. Both Sherif&din, and Mr. Qrme 
^er him, place the cpw>head ropk at the ftrait^ 
of Cupele, and- affirm that Timur attacked the 
Indians, who were there afleinbled ip great mul- 
titudes to purify themlelves in the facred 
ftream, and adore the fancied (imilitude of their 
faVoutite quadruped. After its pafiage through 
the rock of Gangotri-, the Ganges takes an eaft- 
erly diredtion for near three hundred miles, 
amidft the rugged vallies and Aeep deiiles of 
Sirinagur ; and at Hurdwar again forces itfelf 
a pafiage through the chain of mountains called 
Sewalick ; inferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur 
and altitude, but Aill of a mofi: fublime ebevation, 
and mofi; majeflic appearance; From ffie- 
mountains Sewalick, that form the imme!« 
diate boundary of the provinces lying north of 
Delhi, the Ganges defeends with Uttle^lefs imv 
petuofxty than from Gagotri, into the level 
and cultivated rigioii of Hindofian ; then flovy-* 

»»g 
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ing on through delightful plains, and dhtuling 
riches and verdure in its prc^refs, at ^^llahahad 
receives a rich tribute tp its ftream in the watery 
pf the Jumna. If we may believe the Bramins^ 
another faqred river, called the Serafwatty, joins 
thele rivers under ground ; and therefore this 
(pot, conl'ecrated by the three-fold jundlion of 
(heir waves, has ever beeii the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of HindoAan, and 
is denominated, in the 43'een Akbery, t^e iirig 
ff •mrjhipped places. In its courfe from Al- 
lahabad to the ocean, a courfe pf eight hundred 
and twen^ miles, the Ganges, rolling bn through 
the center of Bahar and Bengal, among innu- 
merable cities that proudly lift their heads on^ 
its banks, is fwpllen with the influx of many 
other conflderable rivers ; fome of which, Mr. 
Rennell informs us, are equal to the Rhine, 
and none fmaller than the Thames. About 
two hundred and twenty miles from the fea, 
(hat is, aix>u( thirty miles below Rajahnral, com- 
mences die head of the Delta of the Ganges, 
which d^rp dividing into two great branches, 
leeks the noean by two difierent and remote 
channels* 

The weftem branch, or to (peak more accu- 
rately, the two virefternmofl: branches, called 
the Coffimbazar and Jellinghy rivers, united 

ihtq 
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Into one ilream, defcend by the pity of Hoogly, 
twhole nanoe in palling they alTume ; and, walh« 
ing the avails pf Chandernngore and of Cal-r 
putta, rulh in a broad and deep llream into the 
gulph of Bengal, at the dillance of iSo miles 
from the .grand eallern ocean. This is the 
only navigable branch of the Ganges for large 
(hips ; the other numerous channels of this river 
being choakpd up by bars of fand, and banks of 
mud, throvirn up by the violence of the current, 
and the ftron'g foutherly winds. The eaftern 
branch, or rather the main llream of the Gan- 
ges, flows on towards Dacca, once the capital 
of Bengal, which is watered by a noble arm of 
that river ; and, about iixty miles below that 
city, mingling its waters with thole of the 
Megna, rolls in one united and majeftic flream. 
into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges varies hi difle* 
Ttnt places, and according to the different 
ieafons, froin one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the lea Mr. Renuel 
informs us that the channel is .thirty feet deep 
when the river is at its loweft; and that it 
continues at lead: that depth to the ocean. The 
velocity of the current likewife varies according 
to the lyet'or dfy feafons. In the dry months 
(he. nic^uot irate of motion is lei's tlian three 

miles 
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tnllis an hour ; but at the period of the ihuii* 
datldps, that motion is often iucrealed to five 
and fix hours; and Mr. Rennel records an in> 
fbnce o( his own boat being carried at the 
aftonifhing rate of 56 miles in eight hours. 

An object e<}ually novel and grand now 
claims our attention ; fb novel, as not to havd 
been known to Europeans in the real extent of 
its magnificence before the year 1 765, and fd 
awfully grand, that the aftonifhed geographer, 
thinking the language of profe inadequate to con- 
vey his conception, has had recourfe to the more 
expreffive and energic language of poetry ; but 

-Scarce the Mufe herfelf 
Dares ftretch her wing o’er this enormous mafs 
Of ru/hing waters ; to whofe dread eXpanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfe. 
Our floods are rills. 

This ftupendous objedl: is the BfiRitAMPOo- 
TER, a word which ip Sanfcteet fignifies the 
Jbn of Brahma \ for no meaner or!^ could be 
aligned to fb wonderful a progeny. This fu- 
preme monarch of Indian rivers, derives its 
fource frorn the oppofite fide of the faitre moun^ 
tains from which the (^nges fprings, and taking 
a Bokf fweep towards the eaft, in a line direftly 
oppofite to the courfe of that river, wafhes the 
vaft covfntry of Tibet, whefc, by way of diftine- 
• • tion, 
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tlp^i it.U ^ertomini^ed. Sanpoo^ or the riveir: 
Winding ivith d rapid current through Tibet; 
and, for many a league; amidit; dreai^ delert^ 
and r^gioh^; remote frbin thfe habitations of men; 
if waters the borders of the territory of Lafla, 
the reildenee of the grand Lama ; ritid then de- 
viating tvith a cOmetary irregularity, frOm an 
eaft to a fduth-caft cOuHe, the mighty wan- 
OERBR approaches %vitbin 200 miles of theweA- 
erri froiitiers of the vaA empire of China. 
From this point its mote direiA path to thb 
ocean lay through the gulph of Siam; but 
ivith a defultory courfe peculiar to itfclf; it Aid- 
deilly turns to the.'WcA through AAam; and 
enters Bengal bh the north-eaA quarter; 
Circling round the weAerh point of the Gar- 
rotv mountains, the Burrampooter now takes a 
fouthern direction ; and for 60 iniles before it 
meets the Ganges, its liAer in point of or%in; 
but not its rival in point of magnitude, glides 
niajeAically along in a Aream which is r^latjy 
from four to five miles wide; aiid but for itS 
frcAmefs, Mr. Rennel lays; m^ht pafs fot ad 
arm of the 1^. About 40, miles from tbb 
ocean thefe mighty rivera imite ibeir Areainsj 
but that Gentleman is of opinion that tbnr yu^fc- 
tiUn was formerly higher up, and that the accur 
mulaiidp of two fuch vaA bodibs of ivafof; 
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idooped out the amazing bed of theM^na l^e^'.' 
Their prefent conflux is below Luckipoor, and 
by that confluence a body of frelh running wa- 
ter. is produced^ hardly equalled, and not ex- 
ceeded either in the old or the new hemifj^here. 
So ftupendous is that body of water, it has 
formed a gulph of fuch extent as to contain 
iflands that rival our Ifle of Wight in {ize and 
fertility ; and with fuch refiftlefs violence does 
it rufh into the ocean, that in the rainy feafon 
the fea itfelf, or at leaft its furfece, is perfefUy 
frefh for many leagues out. 

The Delta, formed by the Ganges, exhibits 
.an appearance widely diiferi|nt from that fermed 
by the Indus ; and is confiderably more than 
twice the area of that of the Nile. It is at the 
Jbafe near two hundred miles broad, and has, Mf« 
Rennel informs us, no lefs than eight ronfider- 
able openings into the fea, each of which we pro- 
nounce without heiitation to have probably b^, 
ia its turn, the principal mouth of the Ganges. 
This whole extent is one vaft ferefti from ^at 
..eircumftance denominated the woods, or Sun- 
Ul^BVifDs, whofe dangerous recefles the fortitude 

i". 

tnd Borrampooccr ate namet beiongtqg to die fane 
111 different parts pf its coutfe. The Megna £dJfl into the 
'Mliiilii|ibiairy andf though a tnindi ioMiier tivcTf 
jpnii^ to.^ other dunbg die reft of ici coaricb 
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an<I Which?' ffrfrtt thfeir fiiii^ifig ah itrfi- 

j^hrtwIste BaWier oh Ihit hdc, as Wbli as il^hl 
ih^i]t' ' 5fibi’ding'' ah ihexhauftiblfc fujppljr of , tiih? 
6e|;foFb6at building, th^ policy df the EhgKlK' 
'has hot yet atibnipted to clear. . Thfefe viroodS 
hte the ^^obmy haunts of eVetj^ fpecies of fa^ 
Vage- ahihialsj btit particularly of fljofe fOTthii- 
dable r^e bf tigets called the -Royal,' at Ben^ 
tigfer, fo celebrated thrd^hdut the' hrorld^ 
tttle'fiejcfehefs and iiitrepidityrof thefe anknais 
are ib great, that they have 'been- kndwo t6 
’iijl' qub^^^ to the baits that lie 

ii^'‘1a(hCtidt'‘i^^ and oftbti make havdb 

^^bhg tHe Wojp^tcuttWs and falt>makbrs^ who 
dh'** fb|^'<^adful trade'* upon 
. thdfe iftiihd^al 'ojpenings: 8bbte4ihen* 

-Whole* coa^ bf'the 
' fed?; ie indented With 



1 ciieeks, Wlhl^ the1 t>^' W 

•^f'SimfetbUtidV arWihte^eft^^^ 'evh^‘'dik 
.;s^®n^it^- a- feout*Dfe;ftrearosy^^ 

;<i&lahd hiw^tioti, 










